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Puitosoruic politicians have remarked upon the tendency of 
the English mind to take up public questions seriatim, devoting 
to each as it arises the full force of the national will. There 
can be little doubt that the tendency in question is most 
valuable, because it secures a far greater efficiency to the opera- 
tion of the reforming principle than it could achieve by being 
wasted upon a score of projects, and it ensures that all questions 
shall become ‘kings in their turn,’ and reap the full benefit of 
this exclusive and predominating zeal. The nation has already 
won by untiring courage and strategy the grand battles of re- 
ligious liberty, civil freedom, Parliamentary reform, commercial 
emancipation, and—we might almost say—religious equality ; 
and so complete is the national acceptance of these principles, that 
they are no longer even distinctive of a party. The new question 
_ that is now to engross the undivided political spirit of the country 
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is the Rerorm or THE Irish Lanp Laws. When we observe 
by what slow degrees every public grievance is redressed in this 
country, and the formidable obstacles that stand in the way of 
the most temperate reforms, either from the selfish and inte- 
rested opposition of all who thrive by existing abuses, from 
public indifference, or from the irritating timidity of statesmen, 
we are really surprised that this land question has come so 
rapidly to the front and already assumed the dimensions of an 
imperial question, with all the largeness of national and all the 
individuality of private interest. 

Let us endeavour to estimate its importance. There are six 
hundred thousand separate holdings in Ireland, representing a 
population of about three million souls, who are dependent upon 
agriculture for almost their entire maintenance; and these 
three millions are insecure, discontented, and ill-affected towards 
the State. They are sine re, sine spe. For many generations 
they have had their heads under water ; kept in a condition of 
chronic distress; and, though matters have greatly improved, 
the country at large is still the scene of much impatient suf- 
fering and much fermenting discontent. The estimated value 
of the crops declined from fifty millions sterling in 1841 to 
forty-three millions in 1851, and to thirty-five millions in 1861. 
There are also in Ireland eight thousand four hundred and fifty 
men—landlords—who claim the right to keep these three mil- 
lions in bondage, political, social, and financial; and the law 
awards them that right. It is in the power of these landlords 
to depopulate by law almost the whole country and resume pos- 
session of their lands. The system of Irish landlordism is, in 
fact—as Voltaire wittily defined the government of the Russian 
Czar—‘ an absolute monarchy tempered by assassination.” When 
we mention, besides, that these landlords and their agents are 
usually justices of the peace, charged with the administration 
of the law, and with no check of public opinion that they 
need regard, we have the full and simple dimensions of the land 

uestion. This is the great subject with which Ministers and 

arliament have to deal in the approaching session, and its 
satisfactory settlement can be effected only by a new system of 
laws that will create security and restrict the irresponsible power 
of the landlord. Happily for Ireland, Englishmen understand 
the folly of a nation putting itself into the category of injustice 
in reliance on its strength, and, happily, all parties are con- 
vinced that this is one of those questions which, as Lord Bacon 
says, cannot resolve themselves, or be allowed to drift at the 
mercy of that timid fatalism which is a denial of the whole art 
of government. 
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Conditions Favourable to Settlement. 3 

We are far from underrating the difficulties that surround the 
subject—the special difficulty being to reconcile the security of the 
tenant with the legitimate power of the landlord ; and we can no 
more ignore the natural resistance to every change, by whatever 
wisdom suggested or whatever necessity enforeed—in fact, the 
vis inertie of men in general—than the scientific mechanist will 
attempt to apply his mathematical principles without allowing 
for friction and the action of the atmosphere. But there are a 
number of circumstances that entitle us to believe that the 
question comes up for settlement under the most favourable 
conditions. In the first place, it has been most exhaustively 
discussed by the press. This is a great advantage to statesmen 
themselves. We have, happily, reached a period when, more 
and more, the policy of the empire is directed, the tone of the 
national mind decided, and its opinions and tendencies deve- 
loped by our journalists, rather than by our official politicians. 
There never was a time, perhaps, when there was so little dis- 
sociation between the general thought of the country and its 
executive responsibility. Besides, the sober press deadens the 
shock of too vehement opinion before it can reach the states- 
man, and interposes between foolish or wicked aspirations and 
the chaos they would otherwise create. There can be no manner 
of doubt that the press of the United Kingdom, and especially 
that of Ireland, has afforded a wide arena for the conflict of 
opinions, and has prepared the way for the discussions of Par- 
liament. But it is also a good omen that an influential section 
of the Irish Tory press has thrown itself heartily into the cause 
of land reform. One respectable organ has demanded the 
abolition of tenancies-at-will and the legalisation of the tenant- 
right custom of Ulster for the whole country, and has employed 
a commissioner to travel in search of tenant grievances over the 
four provinces. These Tory journals acknowledge the injustice 
and impolicy of the land laws, and the urgent necessity of an 
immediate change; and this general coincidence of opinion 
between Tory and Liberal journals may be fairly accepted as 
the first fruits of that great measure of justice to which the 
nation set its seal during the past year, as a distinct evidence 
that Parliament will in future govern Ireland for the benetit 
of the whole people. Some of these journals have hitherto been 
most faithful to landlord ideas and traditions; and we hail 
their conversion with gratitude, because there are changes so 
rational, so gradual, so grounded on new knowledge, wider 
experience, and better feeling, so justified by the purest motives 
and the clearest necessity, that we must class them among the 
most indisputable evidences of patriotic conviction. We can 
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thus see that there are in operation constant causes tending to 
equalize an agrarian struggle, among which is the continual 
desertion from the side which the oppressor trusts to as his allies 
to the side of the sufferers. In these times nobody is to be trusted 
to work oppression with impunity. It is another favourable cir- 
cumstunce hat the tenant-farmers of Ireland have put forth no 
revolutionary demands. Some,noble landlerds have, indeed, 
represented the tenantry as swayed by the wildest theories and 
the most impracticable aspirations ; but there is no movement 
in any part of the country for the abolition of rent, or for the 
transter of the land free of charge to the Irish peasantry. It is 
true that twenty years ago Mr. John Mitchell gave the farmers 
the advice to pay no rent, and that in Nugent’s Prophetic 
Almanac—now extinct—which was thought to form the chief 
and, sometimes, the only reading of the cattle dealers, of the small 
farmers, and other frequenters of markets and fairs, all the laws 
of property were summed up into one comprehensive canon, 
‘Pay no rent,’ on the ground that, as the present landlords 
were not the legal proprietors—for everything had been illegal 
for two hundred years—it was only common honesty in the 
peasant farmer to keep his rent in his pocket for the rightful 
owner, whoever “he might be, when he should eventually turn 
up. But no proposal of this kind has been made recently in 
any part of Ireland; the utmost that has been demanded is 
‘fixity of tenure’ at a fixed or variable rent, which, so far from 
being a revolutionary proposal, is already substantially embodied 
in the Ulster custom of tenant-right, with its prescription of 
two hundred years. We cannot but observe, moreover, as a 
rather auspicious circumstance, that no member of any political 
party has had the audacity to deny that there is a real case for 
the interposition of Parliament. The only exception we know 
of is that of an ancient Tory peer in the South of Ireland, con- 
servative and antique by temper and tradition, who declares 
that he never heard of an instance of landlord oppression, and 
who affirms that the land laws have no more to do with Irish 
misery and discontent than with the tempests which destroy 
ships, or with the failure of-crops which occasions famine. 
There may be other peers of this order of judgment and intel- 
ligence ; for the world has thousands of people, who, perfectly 
content if the existing state of things supplies their own wants 
and satisfies their own small ideal, care not how many millions 
might be made happy by a just and judicious innovation. But, 
happily, there is at present a marked unanimity of opinion with 
regard to the necessity of legislation. We have special reason 
to congratulate ourselves also on the fact, that the statesman 
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who will manage this new legislation is a man of broad and 
statesmanlike capacity, who will be able to sift and adjust 
conflicting claims, to compensate and atone for old injustices 
without committing new ones, while he aims at permanent ame- 
liorations rather than at temporary expedients, and who will 
settle every question with the deep and solemn conviction that 
his decision will directly or indirectly involve the happiness of 
millions, and must therefore be taken with the fullest celibera- 
tion and with the amplest knowledge of all the circumstances 
which bear upon the case. For the land question is hardly 
one for that large class of politicians to whom every political 
difficulty is simple, who delight in those broad views which are 
so seductive to the uneducated masses, with an impatience of 
compromise, and a keen satire for past mistakes, but no modesty 
or caution which might make them shrink from the boldest ex- 
periments. The views of Mr. Gladstone will, no doubt, be compre- 
hensive, generous, and distinctly practical, free from those narrow 
trammels of tradition and connection which so often cloud the © 
vision, complicate the measures, and paralyze the energy of our 
elder statesmen of the Whig school; with this additional advan- 
tage, that he is more free than other statesmen to act as he 
deems right upon the land question, inasmuch as here he is 
more free from embarrassing antecedents. 

Let us now endeavour to ascertain the various ways in which 
the existing land laws work to the injury of the Irish tenant, that 
we may the better understand the direction which future legis- 
lation must take. There are sEVEN ways. We shall illustrate 
each one of them by practical instances. 

1. The tenancy-at-will, which is the avowed root of almost: all 
the political disaffection and of many of the economic evils of 
Ireland. There are estates on which the tenantry are served 
with notices to quit along with every half-year’s receipt for 
rent. On the property of an absentee nobleman, every tenant 
receives this notice on every first of May, and is thus precluded 
from even acquiring the interest of a tenant from year to year. 
In some cases, the tenancy is determined by a month’s notice or 
by the death of a tenant. When we consider that leases are almost 
obsolete over the whole country, and that nearly all the occu- 
piers of land are mere tenants-at-will, we can easily understand 
the cause of the all-but-universal uneasiness and discontent. 

2. Over the whole country the tenant is subject to capricious 
and undefined periodical increments of rent, which, if allowed to 
continue, would render even a secure tenure valueless, and only 
bind the tenant to a perpetual slavery. There is an Ulster 
agent who sends round a valuator every fourth year, to raise the 
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rents of the tenantry for every improvement effected by their 
own labour and money. The worst rent-chargers are the new 

urchasers under the Landed Estates Court. One of these 

ndlords, in Donegal, appropriated 2,600 acres of mountain 
common, which the tenants had enjoyed immemorially for 
pasturage, and instead of allowing compensation, doubled and 
trebled the rent of the arable ground that remained, which they 
themselves had reclaimed from barrenness.* The rental of one 
property sold by the court was raised from £200 to £900 a year. 
The agent of a property in county Monaghan stated before the 
committee of the House of Commons, of which Mr. Maguire 
was chairman, that the rental of the estate had risen in about 
three or four generations from £260 to £54,800 a year, without 
the landlord having expended a farthing in improvements. On 
the Lansdowne estates, which are managed by Mr. Walter Steuart 
Trench, the author of a highly sensational work on the 
* Realities of Irish Life,’ the rents are uncertain. If we can 
credit the statements of Mr. Thomas Crosbie, the tenants are 
only warned of the meditated increase a few days before rent- 
day, and this increment is usually reckoned from the last pay- 
day; while fines are inflicted—illegally, of course—upon the 
unpunctual tenants. It is by means of these gradual and 
periodical increments of rent that the landlords are slowly 
undermining the Ulster tenant-right, and confiscating the 
twenty millions sterling of the Northern tenants’ property in 


the soil. 
- 3. There are those constantly occurring instances of legalized 
. robbery—felony is Lord Clarendon’s word—in which the land- 


lord, by the simple process of evicting a prosperous tenant, can 

appropriate all his costly and substantial improvements to his 

‘ own use without paying a single shilling of compensation. 
r There was the memorable case of Father O’Fay, a priest in 
5 county Galway, who had expended £548 on his smail holding 
of thirty acres, not only with the knowledge, but with the 
approval of his landlord, Major Burke, a Crimean officer; yet 
he was dispossessed without a farthing of compensation. The 
Master of the Rolls in Ireland—a man not likely to take the 
popular side on public questions—used these remarkable words : 
c —‘I am bound to administer an artificial system, and being so 
‘ bound, I regret very much that I must administer injustice in 
* It is admitted, on all hands, that these are the worst landlords. 


= Their concern for their tenantry may be summed up in the words of 
Lord Byron :— 


‘« Their good, ill, health, wealth, joy, or discontent, 
Being, end, aim, religion—rent—rent—rent.” 
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‘ this case and dismiss this petition, but I shall dismiss it with- 
‘ out costs.’ There is a noble landlord in county Donegal whose 
conduct transcends all that was ever written in the pages of 
‘Valentine M’Clutchy, the Irish Land Agent,’ whether we con- 
sider the number and amount of his tenant-spoliations, or the 
vindictive and almost fiendish cruelties of his management. 
Two respectable tenants, who had built houses at an expense of 
£500, and another who had expended £1,400 in permanent 
improvements, were dispossessed, with the loss of all their pro- 
perty, simply because they remonstrated with their landlord 
upon a sudden increment of rent which threatened to confiscate 
their tenant-right. Not long ago, the same landlord brought a 
posse of bailiffs and farm labourers to the farm of a tenant whom 
he suspected of complicity with an intended murder, and turned 
over the land where potatoes were sown, and cut down and 
trampled under foot the other unripe crops. This landlord is a 
peer who sits in the House of Lords, and who, while he is in 
Donegal, goes about armed to the teeth, and strongly guarded 
by servants, through the dread of assassination.* 

4. Leases are made the occasion of a tremendous system of 
fining and extortion. We can easily understand why the 
tenantry care nothing for leases. One Ulster landlord, a few 
years ago, informed his tenants that he would grant them leases 
for twenty-one years at rents amounting to the full letting value 
of the land even without leases, on condition of their paying him 
fines of ten pounds per acre. They were told at the same time, 
that if they did not accept these leases their rents would be 
raised to an enormous figure. The tenants submitted at once, 
and one humble but thrifty occupier, the cultivator of eleven 
acres, had to pay £110 for his rack-rent lease. On many 
properties, it is the custom for the agent’s wife to obtain a 
present of three or four pounds from the poor farmer. On the 
Drummond estate, in the county of Kerry, the agent’s wife was 
not satisfied with three pounds as ‘ pin-money,’ but demanded two 
pounds more, and one poor peasant had actually to sell a cow to 
raise the amount. The affair caused a great stir, and the agent 
returned the money, saying that he knew nothing of the 
exaction. 

5. There are those endless instances of vexatious and irri- 


* This noble lord might secure himself far more effectively, by 
nting long leases to his tenantry at moderate rents, and making 
imself the ‘life’ of the lease. This plan was tried, in 1816, to save the 
life of an obnoxious miller, in county Armagh. The miller still lives; 
and large numbers of tenant-farmers still hold, at a mere nominal rent, 
under that lease. It was always their interest to keep him alive. 
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tating interference with the tenantry in their social life. On 
some ‘properties, the tenant cannot secure the marriage of son 
or daughter, even where no change of tenancy would occur, 
without the permission of the agent. This is the Walter 
Steuart Trench policy. Mr. Crosbie says: ‘A poor widow, 
‘ whose cabin I entered, had the temerity to get her daughter 
‘ married without the necessary permission from the office. An 
‘ejectment notice was the immediate consequence, withdrawn 
‘ only on the payment of three gales of rent, raised by a sacri- 
‘ fice of the little produce at her disposal.’ On another estate, 
the agent has laid down a rule that, under no circumstances 
shall two families be permitted to live in the same house; and 
when an aged widow invited her widowed daughter to dwell 
with her, she was evicted after a tenancy of almost fifty years. 
A similar rule exists on the property under Mr. Trench’s man- 
agement.* We are aware of many instances of the most 
persecuting tyranny, on the part of agents, exercised against 
all who oppose their will and are too weak to resist it, descend- 
ing even to the humblest victims, and wreaking often the 
meanest and paltriest of spites. 

6. There is the power of distress, which gives the landlord 
the first claim upon a tenant’s property, to the injury of his 
other creditors ; a power, no doubt, seldom exercised, but when 
exercised, notoriously ruinous to the tenant, for his crops are 
sold at a great sacrifice. 

7. The power of eviction, at the mere will of the landlord, is 
the last injury to be noticed. The tenant is liable to ejectment 
whenever passion, caprice, or interest may prompt landlord or 
agent. An English proprietor of an Irish estate dispossessed 
a Roman Catholic dignitary because one of his curates had 
insulted him at an election; and thousands of tenants have 
been evicted, in all parts of the country, for presuming to 
assert their electoral independence. The system of evictions 
is properly an institution of the present century—for the 
eighteenth was the century of high rents, and not of evictions, 
—and it is curious to mark the way in which the English 
Government has been engaged for half a century in making 
the process of ejectment cheaper and easier for clearing the soil 
of its human weeds. Fifty-three years ago, an Act was passed 


* A series of letters appeared in the Cork Examiner during the 
month of January 1858, exposing the extraordinary management of the 
Lansdowne estates, in county Kerry, by that Mr. Trench who writes 
on ‘The Realities of Irish Life.’ We have seldom read anything to 
surpass the arbitrary and even cruel spirit of this Trench management. 
The author of the letters was Mr. Thomas Crosbie. 
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Various Wrongs of the Tenant. 9 
which gave the assistant-barrister power to make a decree of 
ejectment at the cost of a few shillings in the case of farms 
held under a rent of twenty pounds, a rental which included the 
whole mass of small tillage farms ; and two years after, a slight 
amendment was made in the Act, by which, for ascertaining the 
rent due, the mere affidavit of the landlord or agent was declared 
to be sufficient proof. In the first year of George IV., it was 
declared, after a tremendous series of evictions over the whole 
country, that the provisions of the Act had been found highly 
beneficial; and it was further enacted, that the power of 
summary ejectment should be extended to holdings at less 
than fifty pounds rent, and that the cost of these ejectment 
proceedings should be still further reduced. At the present 
moment, the expense of clearing a whole country-side is quite 
trifling. It is this power of summary eviction that has given 
the great impetus to the emigration of the Irish peasantry. 
Lord Dufferin imagines that the emigration is in no con- 
siderable degree due to evictions, as the number of evicted 
emigrants must be necessarily small; and he adduces in favour 
of his view the further fact, that evictions have fallen off from 
14,546 families in 1850 to 983 families in 1862, while there has 
been no perceptible ebb in the tide of emigration. But the 
mere decline in the number of evictions will not prove the 
tenantry either prosperous or contented, inasmuch as that 
number may have been lessened by the dread of assassination, 
while the rents may also have been raised so high as to compel 
the tenants to surrender their holdings. Besides, a single case 
of eviction on a property has the effect of unsettling the minds 
of a whole tenantry, and preparing them for emigration ; while, 
by the practice of some landlords who offer a small sum of 
money—though much less than the value of the tenant’s im- 
provements-—for the peaceable surrender of their holdings, with 
an intimation that it will be entirely withheld if they put the 
landlord to trouble, the owners of property can thus avoid the 
scandal of evictions, and resume possession of their lands. 
There are thus no less than seven ways by which the present 
land laws work to the injury of three millions of people. What, 
now, is the only check upon the exercise of the landlord’s power ? 
There is none whatever supplied by the laws. The only check 
is the fear of assassination. Undoubtedly, a conviction has 
become rooted in the hearts of tne Irish people, that they need 
some protection denied to them by the law; and in spite of 
scaffolds, and special commissions, and convict-ships, the Riband 
societies still exist, a settled and almost recognised institution 
of the country, defying all the efforts of policy and law. Some 
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years ago, Mr. Bright said in one of his Irish speeches :—‘ The 
‘ people of Ireland believe, to my certain knowledge, that it is 
‘ only by these acts of vengeance, periodically committed, that 
‘they can hold in suspense the arm of the proprietor, of the 
‘landlord, or the agent, who, in too many cases, would, if he 
‘ dared, exterminate them. Don’t let us disguise it from our- 
‘ selves; there is a war between landlord and tenant, a war as 
‘ fierce and relentless as if it were carried on by the force of 
‘arms.’ But there is one fact of very grave moment at present 
for the consideration of Government. The Riband system has 
reached, within the last ten or fifteen years, a completeness and 
strength of organization for purposes of general intimidation 
such as it never attained in any past period. We can all 
remember the times of the special commissions sent down to 
Tipperary and Limerick to try the Riband assassins, when the 
authorities could always obtain the help of informers to convict 
the prisoners; but where are the informers now? Where, 
even, are the assassins? The authorities are utterly powerless. 
They may quicken the diligence of magistrates, and reorganise 
the police ; but no offers of reward can tempt even the starving 
peasant to assist in the vindication of the outraged law. The 
power of sympathy or the power of intimidation is complete ; 
the whole peasantry seem to have been worked by the pressure 
of wrong into a solid phalanx of agrarian conspiracy, and 
Ribandism will still continue to defy the law, so long as the 
law affords no protection to the property and rights of the 
peasantry. In fact, its growing power has kept pace with the 
growing insecurity and helplessness of the people. No doubt, 
there are large masses of the people who abhor its projects of 
assassination,* but they are powerless through fear; for 
Ribandism is very blind and very savage, as well as re- 
* We suspect that some of the assassins themselves do not relish their 
employment. There was Ryan Puck, the terror of landlords and agents 
in Tipperary and Limerick, who murdered no less than sixteen persons, 
if we are to credit his diary, and was, at length, arrested and executed. 

The following mysterious entry was in his diary :— 

‘ 1838.—April, To a cursitshute, 1. 

‘ 1840.—Feb., To a cursitshute, 1. 


© 1842.—May, To a cursitshute, 1. 
1846.—Jan., To a cursitshute, 1. 


There were sixteen entries in all. A magistrate was sagacious enough 
to decipher the entry, ‘To a cursed shot, £1;’ so that the assassin was 
fully aware that his work was accursed. This Ryan Puck had always 
been most attentive to his religious duties. Two Ribandmen missed 
their aim in firing at a landlord, in the North, because—as they said 
themselves, afterwards—they lost time in praying for the soul of their 
intended victim. These two men were hanged. 
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Objections from Political Economy. 1l 
markably impartial in its vengeance, striking, though never 
without warning, Protestant and Catholic alike. Now, no 
Government can tolerate the existence of such an institution 
in the very heart of a civilized community, pursuing its 
vengeful career in silence, present everywhere but seen no- 
where, only felt when it strikes, and familiarising us with 
scenes of blood which shock the moral sense and social order 
of mankind. Ribandism has been one great means of keeping 
the lower classes of the peasantry in a chronic state of 
malignity against England, and in a chronic state of dis- 
content at all the existing relations of society. Let justice be 
done to the tenant farmer, and this midnight legislation will 
end; let the laws be changed, and a few onward steps of society 
will leave Ribandism for ever behind. 

We are come, then, to consider what amendment in the land 
laws will be needed to settle satisfactorily the relations between 
landlord and tenant. And here we are encountered by the 
political economists. There isa strong disposition on their part 
to resent any interference whatever on the part of the Legis- 
lature, on the ground that it is unscientific to assign the care 
and direction of industrial activity to anything but the happy 
and spontaneous operation of the natural laws of supply and 
demand. Landlords in general are greatly prejudiced in favour 
of this view. But we all know that the principles of political 
economy have been variously modified amidst the complex 
relationships of human society. Demand and supply are not 
two physical forces, though economists speak as if they were, 
and as if everything in trade found its level, like fluids in 
hydrostatics ; and they resent legislation, with its disturbing 
influence, as if it thwarted the operation of the beautiful mecha- 
nism which lies at the foundation of all true prosperity, till we 
are driven to suppose that in political economy we can find our 
way to conclusions as infallible as the propositions of Euclid. 
We might certainly expect this perfection of result, if we 
admitted into our reasoning all the elements of economical 
science—and these are neither so few nor so simple as we think. 
Yet, if we omit some of them in our calculations, our science 
runs to such paradoxes as greatly to impair its credit, and expose 
it to the derision and distrust of society. Suppose, for example, 
that the reasonings of this science did lead to the conclusion that 
the relation of landlord and tenant in Ireland was satisfactorily 
adjusted by matters being left to uncontrolled agreement, then, 
as these reasonings are stedfastly contradicted by fact, they 
must necessarily involve some fallacy. It is forgotten that land 
is not an article which can be proportioned to the demand, and, 
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therefore, the tenant cannot deal with his landlord on equal 
terms. Alas! there is really nothing to limit the amount of 
rent but the power of the tenant to endure exaction. Jesides, 
the inequality is still more marked, when we consider that the 
tenant has always a large amount of property in his landlord’s 
hands—that is, sunk in permanent improvements. An Irish 
landlord, of Liberal principles, has said: ‘If the haberdasher 
‘does not please his customers, they can go elsewhere; and if 
‘ the landlord does not give fair play to his tenants, these are 
‘ the days in which emigration is made easy, and he will soon 
‘find his farms on his hands’—yes; but with the tenants’ 
money sunk in his houses and fields. Mr. Nimmo being asked, 
in a committee of the House of Lords, ‘ Did he not think a free 
‘ trade in land as fair asin any other property ?’ answered, ‘Yes, 
my lord, if you will also allow a free trade in gunpowder.’ The 
Legislature must, therefore, interfere on the side of the weaker 
party ; and if there be a man in the kingdom able to conciliate 
a large scheme of amendment in the land laws with the current 
maxims of economists, it is the present Premier, who will trace 
beforehand, as well as guard, the probable curve and direction of 
the new innovation. 

We are told that we must be very careful not to interfere 
with the just rights of property, as nothing can be more 
injurious to a settled order of society than confiscation of any 
kind. But we must clearly understand the nature and extent 


' of these rights. There is no such thing as an absolute owner- 


ship of land. The law of England places the ultimate property 
in all lands in the Crown. The Irish landlords have always 
exercised an absolute ownership ; but the most elementary book 
on the law of real property teaches the distinction between real 
and personal property, between the ownership of land and the 
ownership of chattels. Irish landlords act as if both classes of 
rights were identical; but the law of England is, that no man 
can have more than an estate in the soil, the right of the land- 
lord and the right of the tenant being equally an estate; and 
the object of future legislation must be, not to infringe on an 
absolute ownership which has no existence, and is repudiated by 
the law, but to define estates or interests in the same thing 
which have always co-existed. Landlordism is a trusteeship for 
the benefit of the whole community ; and it would be an extra- 
ordinary assumption to say that the Government shall not step 
in to control its exercise, when it is used for the destruction of 
the community. Governments are bound to prevent anarchy. 
But we maintain, further, that interference with the rights of 
property is a historical fact of constant occurrence. The Legis- 
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lature has interfered again and again, when the real or imagined 
rights of landlords required to be overruled, as when roads, or 
railways, or canals had to be carried hundreds of miles through a 
score of properties, the rights of the owners being recognised b 
a proper indemnification. The Conservative Land Bill of 1852, 
which enacted that compensation should be given to the tenant for 
improvements made before the passing of the bill, was a direct 
interference with existing rights and contracts; yet it received 
the sanction of three successive Cabinets. But the argument 
from the rights of property does not fully or properly apply to 
the Irish case at all. Landlords may assume to themselves the 
exclusive benefit of the maxim that ‘a man has a right to do 
what he will with his own ;’ but they have no right to do what 
they will with what is not their own, namely, the tenants’ estate 
and improvements in the soil. If the Legislature were to 
attempt to limit or regulate rents, it would only be doing what 
it has often done before ; for it has limited railway fares, and 
thus curtailed the profits of railway companies. It has limited 
the profits of shipowners in the interests of seamen. The master 
of a ship could formerly provision his vessel as he thought 
proper, and if he deprived seamen of their wages, the remedy 
was exceedingly difficult, if not unavailing. The Government 
now makes a precise stipulation as to provisions, it requires 
articles of agreement by master and crew to be signed before a 
superintendent of marine, and at the port of arrival the wages 
are paid by the same appointed authority. If, then, the Legis- 
lature should deem it wise to regulate rent, or restrict the 
exercise of landlord rights, the interference would not be without 
precedent; and if a case can be made out, by showing that the 
undoubted moral aphorism—‘ A man has a right to do what he 
will with his own’—is violated to the prejudice or injury of 
others, the Legislature will be bound to interfere: ‘it is the 
‘right and the duty of the State to interfere where one of the 
‘ contracting parties has advantages that he can use to the 
‘ oppression of the other.’ 

We shall, then, suppose that the State has resolved to interfere, 
on the ground that the happiness and prosperity of three millions 
of people are not to be left to the chances of individual character. 
The rights of the Irish farmer are to be fully guarded by law. 
Let us now inquire in what way he will be most effectually 
ee 6% from injury or oppression in the seven ways already 
specified. 

Pit is urged that a measure compensating the tenant for his 
improvements—even those carried out without the landlord’s 
consent—would answer all the ends of justice. A measure of 
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this description would be a mere mockery. It would give the 
tenant no stake in the soil; he would still be a tenant-at-will, 
as ejectable as ever, though the landlord might be less disposed 
to evict him from the knowledge that he must pay the full value 
of his improvements. But the mere compensation for improve- 
ments would be a most insufficient return to the Ulster tenant, 
whose interest, bought for several hundred pounds, consists of 
much more than improvements, viz., the right of occupancy. 
It will never do to legislate on the understanding that the 
improvements are the tenant’s and everything else the land- 
lord’s. The tenant, as we shall presently see, buys more than 
improvements in his ‘ good-will.” We have made no account of 
the difficulty of estimating the value of improvements even by 
an experienced valuator. A case might arise where a tenant 
had drained a field twenty years before he was threatened with 
eviction or with the revaluation of his farm; but the value 
created by his expenditure would never have been accurately 
ascertained during the whole of that period, and the valuator 
would have no sufficient data at its close to assist him in forming 
a correct judgment. Suppose the Legislature to offer this meagre 
instalment of justice, it would have to guard most carefully 
against the act of landlords compelling their tenants to sign 
documents surrendering all claim to compensation. 

A proposal has been made to introduce the English system of 
tenure, under which the landlord makes all the permanent 
improvements, the plan being for the Irish landlord to buy out 
the tenant’s interest. But are the Irish landlords prepared for 
the enormous expenditure needed for these improvements, as 
well as to buy the many millions’ worth of tenant-right already 
existing ? This plan would be impracticable as well as unde- 
sirable, for the introduction of English husbandry would imply 
the extermination of the peasantry ; and if small farmers would 
still be allowed to continue, it would make a great difference to 
a landlord, whether he is to build at his own cost one dwelling- 
house, with outhouses, for a single occupier of three hundred 
acres, or ten dwelling-houses, with requisite appurtenances, for 
as many occupiers of thirty acres each. 

There is much to be said for definite but terminable leases, as 
a tenure supplying a certain stimulus to activity and thrift. 
They would certainly be preferable to the existing economy, as 
they would abolish the yearly tenure and afford some security 
against tenant-spoliation, while affording to the tenant ample 
facilities for borrowing money, either for the improvement of 
his farm or in periods of distress. But leases will not secure 
the twenty millions sterling of the Ulster tenant-right. Besides, 
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terminable leases, however suited as a means of securing to the 
tenant the value of his temporary improvements, would be very 
far from encouraging the more important class of permanent 
improvements. A lease for twenty-one years might do, if the 
tenant got the land and houses in good order from the land- 
lord; but if a tenant expends from £300 to £3,000, such a 
lease would never allow sufficient time for him to recover from 
the land even a tenth of his capital. And even a tenure of 
thirty-one years is no tenure on which to build, to plant, to 
raise enclosures, to change the nature of the ground, to make 
any pew experiment that would improve agriculture. We have 
already alluded to the endless extortion and oppression wrought 
by leases. Those for lives renewable and renewable toties quoties 
are a source of most expensive litigation. The late Sir Michael 
O’Loghlen, one of her Majesty’s judges, said: ‘ As the landlords 
‘ often questioned the right to renewal, it became necessary to 
‘ file a bill in equity, a proceeding so costly and uncertain that 
‘ tenants would surrender their rights rather than undertake such 
‘asuit.’ The peasantry have had much reason to dislike leases 
on account of the penal clauses, which regulate the method of 
fencing, building, and even of tillage ; and as the infringement 
of a single clause forfeited the lease, they found themselves 
ultimately as much in the landlord’s power as if they had still 
been tenants-at-will. We believe, then, that a system of leases 
—even long and compulsory leases—can be only a palliation of 
existing evils, and not a satisfactory or final remedy. 

The Irish demand a secure tenure, that is, a tenure that will 
secure the occupier against arbitrary eviction and against capri- 
cious increments of rent. Such a tenure would certainly put an 
end to landlord tyranny, and greatly promote the independence 
and prosperity of the people. It so happens that we find the 
principles of such a tenure substantially embodied in the tenant- 
right custom of Ulster. Englishmen love precedents in legis- 
lation, and the great recommendation of the custom in question 
is precisely this, as the Earl of Granard has remarked :— 


‘It is no new doctrine or experiment, doubtful as to its future 
results. This has been practically tested by the experience of two 
centuries. It is simple in its application, fully understood by and 
suited to the wants and ideas of the people ; and, however much it 
may be said to be opposed to the principles of political economy, I 
prefer it to any more perfect and untried system, believing, as I do, 
that the great mistake in legislation for Ireland has always been that 
the sentiments of her people have been so continually ignored.’ 


It is interesting to know that the tenure in question is not 
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unknown in England, for all the great interests which have 
been held by copyhold tenure were originally acquired by the 


custom of tenant-right. 


It will be necessary to enter into some explanation of this 
custom, which has been recognised again and again in the 
many land bills brought before Parliament by Whig and Tory 
Governments alike, the proviso in them all being, ‘That nothing 
‘ herein contained shall affect the custom of Ulster.’ Tenant- 
right is simply the claim of the tenant and his heirs to remain 
in undisturbed possession of his farm so long as his rent is paid, 
and in case of a change of tenancy, whether by ejectment or at 
the tenant’s own wish, it is the sum of money which the incoming 
tenant must pay to the outgoing one for the peaceable enjoy- 
ment of his holding. It includes, therefore, the right to sell. 
The claim for continuous occupancy arises from the fact that 
the tenant builds the houses, and makes all the improvements, 
and it springs historically out of the tribal system of ownership, 
which gave him joint rights. The landlords recognised the 
claim by sharing in its benefits, and obtaining rents which the 
people would never have paid had they not been encouraged 
to improve the land by this hope of occupancy. Let there be 
no misunderstanding. The improvements of the land have been 
made upon the understanding, not that the tenants were to be 
compensated for making them, but that they were to be allowed 
to continue to enjoy them. In point of fact, the incoming 
tenant pays for more than the value of the land ; for there is a 
desire for a farm as a residence, under the expectation that it is 
a safe investment, and that a similar amount may be obtained 
if it should be necessary to surrender it. Large sums are often 
given where there is scarcely any intrinsic value, simply because 
the trifling interest of the Irish banks makes an investment in 
land a good speculation. We know that the right of occupancy is 
always recognised in the case of compensation for lands taken by 
railways, altogether independent of the value of improvements. 

It is wrong to suppose, however, that the value of improve- 
ments is not estimated in bargains for tenant-right. The Pail 
Mali Gazette has maintained, in an article strongly opposed 
to the legalization of the Ulster custom, that 


‘ The tenant-right money, whatever it may have been in its origin, 
is not now in any sense compensation for outlay or improvements ; it 
bears no proportion whatever to these improvements, and is never 
calculated upon them ; it is given far more commonly for exhausted 
than for improved holdings, for the simple reason that few “ im- 
proving ” farmers ever sell, and that few tenants ever give up their 
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farms till they have worn them out, or have become too poor even to 
pay their debts, and, therefore, 2 fortiori, to improve their fields.’ 


The writer evidently knows nothing whatever of such sales, 
or he would never have ventured to assert that improvements 
are never estimated in fixing the pecuniary value of tenant- 
right. The price of this peculium is always higher or lower 
according to the exhausted or unexhausted nature of the im- 
provements. It is equally erroneous to assert that it is paid 
more commonly for exhausted than for improved holdings, as if 
it were not the frequent practice of landlords to evict improving 
tenants by the simple process of raising their rents so high that 
they are compelled to surrender their holdings; and as if eject- 
ments were not of common occurrence after every contested 
election, in which the wealthier and more independent tenants 
are usually the greatest sufferers. Even if the lands commonly 
surrendered are exhausted, it is only so far as the soil is con- 
cerned, for the buildings remain, as well as other permanent 
improvements, such as draining, quarrying, reclamation, and 
fencing. These represent a large expenditure of capital and 
industry. 

There has been much speculation regarding the origin of the 
custom. It is a system which has prevailed in Ulster over a 
greater or less extent since the period of the Settlement in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. The Crown did not 
assign the lands to the ‘ undertakers’ in simple feudal owner- 
ship, but strictly enjoined them to make ‘ fixed estates’ to their 
tenants—that is, to grant fixed tenures, else their own estates 
were in danger of sequestration and forfeiture at the royal 
discretion. Modern landlords, who are so jealous of the 
rights of property, seem to forget the conditions on which all 
the Ulster grants were made, viz., according to the number of 
acres granted, the ‘undertakers’ were to build so many fortified 
bawns upon the land, that is, farm-houses built for protection 
against Celtic assaults. This condition was wholly disregarded, 
Many of the early landlords—and among them the London 
Companies—were the very worst transgressors, declined to 
grant tenures, and English and Scottish tenants, after a brief 
experience of hardship, forsook the country in disgust, but not 
without first disposing of their holdings to a successor. The 
landlord was rarely in a position to remunerate the tenant for 
substantial improvements, or for buildings, and the compen- 
sation of the outgoing tenant was devolved upon the incoming 
tenant through private contract, though subject to the approval 
of the landlord. Partly to evade the scrutiny of the Crown, 
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and partly because, in a hostile country, their safety depended 
upon the good-will of the tenantry, they sanctioned this arrange- 
ment, and thus the tenant-right custom of Ulster arose. This 
is the most probable theory of its origin. We know that Lord 
Dufferin has maintained that it had no existence till the middle 
of the last century ; but the fact is that it was only then that 
the landlords, when the country became better occupied, and 
circumstances made them the stronger party, began to encroach 
upon the tenant-right, and despoil the tenantry at pleasure. 
It was then that the formidable organization known as ‘The 
Hearts of Steel’ arose in defence of their tenant-right, and 
filled the whole province with terror by their agrarian violence. 
Another lawless society, known as the ‘Tommy Downshire 
Men,’ arose at a somewhat later period, and existed till thirty 
years ago.* Smarting under landlord tyranny and extortion, 
they often stretched to the utmost the privilege of retaliation. 
One thing is clear, however, that the custom of Ulster was 
never recognised by statute-law, nor have the Irish judges 
recognised it as part of the common law, so that for more than 
two centuries it has been theoretically dependent upon the will 
of the landlord. A single decision a century ago would have 
harmonized law and fact; but Tory judges had no sympathy 
with popular demands, and wholly disregarded the claims of 
justice. 

: The advantages of this tenure are written in very visible 
characters upon the face of Ulster. We must not forget that 
this is the province of small farms. The average size of 
holdings in Ireland is 33 acres: the average in the four 
provinces is—Ulster, 22 acres ; Connaught, 24 acres; Leinster, 


* Ribandmen are always Roman Catholics. These two organizations, 
however, were mainly Protestant. ‘Tommy Downshire’ was the Captain 
Rock or Molly Maguire of his day. He had orange and green on his 
flag, with this inscription—‘ Half rent and no tithe.’ It was the high 
rents that destroyed the tenant-right. Meetings of the magistrates were 
held, in 1830, at various places, to put down the organization. Mr. 
W. J. Hancock, of Lurgan, declared at one of these meetings, that the 
yeomanry, who were exclusively drawn from the rural population, could 
not be depended on to act against these midnight conspirators. The 
Lord Dufferin of that day wrote a letter on the subject, confirming Mr. 
Hancock’s apprehensions, and stating that ‘the Tommy Downshires will 
‘ not allow alterations in boundaries of farms, or removing some small 
‘holders to make way for others, or to increase farms or holdings of 
‘lands.’ Lieut.-Colonel Blacker stated, before a committee of the 
House of Commons on the Orange system, in 1835, that ‘the Tommy 
‘ Downshires appeared to interfere when landlords wished to do what 
‘ they pleased with their own, to lower rents, and to interfere with prices 
* and wages, and matters of that kind.’ 
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42 acres; Munster, 45 acres. The most prosperous, therefore, is 
the province of small holdings. The custom is equally advan- 
tageous to landlord and tenant. It has made rents higher in 
Down than in Tipperary, and higher than the landlords could 
have obtained if they had themselves made the improvements. 
Yet the Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘ The custom is mischievous, 
‘because it prevents the landlord from receiving the full value 
‘ for his property, while it ensures the tenant paying more than 
‘the full value for his holding.’ If the landlord receives a 
higher rent in Ulster than in Munster, it must be because the 
land is more valuable in the North; but this increased value 
has been wholly the creation of tenant industry, and we cannot 
see how the landlord should have any right to complain that 
he does not receive the full value of his property, for the 
improvement of which he has not for two hundred and fifty 
years expended a single shilling. But the tenant-right has 
also protected the landlords from the risks of assassination. 
The remark has often been made, that the districts where 
tenant-right is established are free from agrarian crime; and 
that crime of this order only exists where the right of the 
country is about to be tampered with. The landlord is always 
assured of the payment of his rent, as arrears are deducted from 
the sum the outgoing tenant receives for his tenant-right, while 
his property is improved in value without the expenditure of a 
single shilling of his capital. The custom is equally advan- 
tageous to the tenant, for it gives him an interest in the land, 
and encourages him to improve. The tenant who pays several 
hundred pounds for his holding intends to cultivate with care 
and pay his rent, else he would never have made such a 
purchase. It is his direct interest to increase the value of his 
tenant-right, and nothing can furnish a better security against 
the dilapidation of the premises, for the value of the tenant- 
right is always in proportion to the condition of the farm. The 
great value of this tenure is due to the ease attending its 
transfer, which is accomplished without inquiry of any sort, and 
the mere substitution of one tenant for another. The money is 
paid, and possession passes. The Devon Commissioners were 
puzzled to understand why the landlords under this custom do 
not raise the rents. In fact, they do raise the rents, and thus 
absorb the tenant-right; but just landlords abstain from this 
kind of spoliation, simply from the knowledge that they would 
be appropriating, by an exercise of power, what was not justly 
their own, viz., the fair profits accruing from the permanent 
improvements of the tenant; and, also, from the feeling that it 
is more comfortable, as well as more profitable, in the long run, 
c 2 
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E to receive a moderate rent, which the tenant can pay without 


‘ difficulty, than a larger sum, which can only be recovered at 
4 great risk and cost. 
q We must now notice the objections that have been made to 


the custom. It is presumed to recognise the right of an un- 
4 improving tenant to a sum of money on surrendering his farm, 
4 though he may have done everything to impoverish it. But 


surely no man has an interest in deteriorating his own property ; 

and the effect of the deterioration is to diminish the value of 

his tenant-right. If it be worth nothing, he will get nothing 

4 for it, but if it be still worth something, he is justly entitled to 
ES whatever the tenant-right will sell for. The landlord will not 
- lose a farthing by the deterioration, as he will obtain his full 
arrears of rent, and a new tenant, who will carry new energy 
into the cultivation of the land. But the chief objection to the 
custom is, that it is said to cripple the incoming tenant at the 
start, by depriving him of a large sum of money, often borrowed 
a at high interest, which he would otherwise be likely to invest 
at in the improvement of his farm. The Pall Mall Gazette says: 
— —‘ It constantly happens that the incomer, in order to pay his 
‘ predecessor’s claim, has to impoverish himself, to begin by 


7 ‘ borrowing money of some usurer, virtually to mortgage his 
— ‘holding.’ But if the tenant’s claim is a fair one, it ought 
ae not to be denied on account of the financial difficulty in 
£ which it temporarily involves the new occupier. The objec- 
. a tion arises from the attention being turned too exclusively 
os to two or three cases of embarrassment, caused by excessive 
4 purchases of tenant-right, exactly similar to injuries wrought 


by unwise speculation in money, railways, or mines. But 
it does not constantly happen, or even generally, that tenant- 
right purchasers embarrass themselves in the way described, 
for they usually have money lodged in the bank, which they 
are glad to transfer to the land as their best savings bank. 
The Pall Mali Gazette, however, is exceedingly concerned, in 
common with the Irish landlords generally, because ‘ the capital 
‘which ought to have stocked the land, tilled it, and manured 
‘it, has been spent in purchasing the privilege of entering upon 
‘it.’ The Times’ Special Commissioner meets the point in the 
following way :—‘ This objection is fairly answered by the fact 
‘ that the tenantry of this county (Fermanagh), though seldom 
‘ wealthy, pursue a course of cultivation reasonably good, and 
‘ very much better than that of the corresponding class in the 
‘ greater number of the southern counties; and these small 
‘ farmers have usually some savings, and an ample fund of that 
‘ spring and creator of capital, sturdy industry. This objection, 
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‘ moreover, at bottom, assumes that the outlay for tenant-right 
‘is sheer waste, and that it secures only the mere legal tenure, 
‘ whereas, in truth, it is the purchase of what is a valuable 
‘interest guaranteed by a local law of opinion.’ This just 
observation is also a sufficient answer to the objection of the 
Pall Mali Gazette, that the incoming tenant is under two rents— 
one to his landlord and the other to the outgoing tenant in a 
lump sum ; for the tenant-right is undoubtedly a most valuable 
property, and if he loses the interest of the money paid for it 
during the period of his tenancy, he only does so in common 
with every man who sinks his money in the purchase of a house. 
In both cases the purchasers expect to be eventually remunerated. 
Undoubtedly, the tenant-right is sometimes dearly bought. But 
every one knows that the price of a thing is often a different 
thing from its value. The tenant-right is sold at high and low 
rates, in different localities, and varies at different times in the 
same localities. Its price is enhanced by a number of circum- 
stances—the low rate of interest at the banks, the desire for 
enlargement of farms, as large holdings can be cultivated more 
cheaply than small ones, the ignorance of other occupations, 
and the cheapness of labour. But the uniform testimony of the 
most impartial judges is, that those who purchase tenant-right 
are the most active and enterprising portion of the Irish agricul- 
tural population. The Special Commissioner of the Times, in 
referring to the prosperity of the tenantry on Lord Portsmouth’s 
estates in county Wexford, makes the following remarks on the 
Ulster custom :— 


‘ The new agent, a native of Ulster, encouraged the practice of the 
sale of the good-will of farms, then just beginning to grow up around ; 
and he introduced the system of tenant-right, and allowed it to flourish 
without restriction, Increasing sums were paid, on the transfer of 
tenancies, as the practice became matured into usage, and notwith- 
standing what some persons would call this pernicious waste of capital, 
the consequences of the security obtained were seen in a steadily 
growing rental, and in prosperity advancing unchecked.’ 


This, then, is the custom of tenant-right, which the landlords 
of Ulster are at present slowly but surely destroying. It 
represents a property constantly bought, sold, transferred, be- 
queathed, charged even in the courts with legacy-duty, and_has 
been treated by all parties as property, with the exception of Tory 
judges who have set at defiance the common law of England, or, at 
all events, have denied to Ireland the benefit of this equitable 
unwritten code. The landiords of Ulster are at present engaged 
in destroying it in the following way :—It is done by raising the 
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rents to the full annual value of the tenants’ improvements, or 
by ejecting the tenant without compensation, and presenting his 
improvements to the successor, at an enhanced rent, or by 
abolishing competition, and restricting the tenant-right arbi- 
trarily to a certain number of years’ purchase. If a landlord 
interferes in any one of these ways, in a single case, the market 
value of tenant-right is depreciated over the whole estate, to the 
amount of many thousands of pounds. We know a case in 
which a landlord exactly doubled the rent to a new tenant, and 
thus reduced by one-half the amount of tenant-right privately 
arranged between the two tenants. The Pall Mall Gazette 
very naturally infers from facts of this description that the 
Ulster custom affords no seeurity of tenure; for the simple 
expedient of raising the rent will diminish or destroy the value 
of the tenant-right, and prepare the way for the surrender of 
the occupier. Until a late period, both landlords and tenants 
did actually suppose that the custom had been ipso facto legalized 
at common law, and, practically, absolute security of tenure 
did exist under the administration of just landlords ; but after 
Tory judges had rigidly applied to land the principles of 
feudal jurisprudence in opposition to common law equity, 
breaches of the custom became very common, the right of 
occupancy was disregarded, and now the tenants’ property 
is completely at the mercy of the landlords. These cireum- 
stances, however, are rather an argument for the application 
of a Parliamentary remedy than an objection to the custom 
itself. 

We shall now proceed to state what amount of change in the 
existing land laws will be required in order to obtain for the 
Irish tenant-farmer security of tenure and freedom from capri- 
cious eviction and rack-renting. According to the restricted 
interpretation which some landlord writers put upon the tenant- 
right custom, as if it involved a mere claim for compensation, 
no legalization of the custom would be of any practical value, 
for the power of eviction at the mere caprice of the landlord 
remains, and no restriction is put on his rent-charging power. 
But let the custom, as it exists in all its entirety, be legalized 
so as to secure to the tenant undisturbed possession so long as 
his rent is paid and he abstains from subdivision of his farm— 
for a restriction here is good both for the tenant and the land— 
as well as the right to dispose of his interest to the highest 
bidder in case of eviction or the surrenderjof his tenancy. With 
a machinery superadded for the periodical adjustment of rent, 
we shall have very nearly solved the land difficulty. This is, 
in our opinion, the only effective plan for securing the twenty 
millions of the Ulster farmers’ tenant-right from landlord 
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spoliation, and for laying the foundation of a stable economy 
for the whole country that will swiftly and surely build up the 
fabric of national prosperity. We have furnished, at all events, 
the outlines of a plan which may suggest to our statesmen the 
direction which legislation must take in the effort to reconcile 
the rights of the landlord and tenant. 

Let us now give a fair and generous consideration to all argu- 
ments advanced by the landlords or their advocates against this 
proposed change in the land laws. The question may fairly be 
asked, ‘ Is it just to prevent the landlord from obtaining all the 
‘ rent that is possible for a vacant holding, especially when there 
‘ are perhaps half-a-dozen competitors eager to obtain possession 
‘at a high rent?’ We answer plainly, that if the land were 
absolutely the property of the landlord, a/ong with all its perma- 
nent improvements, we should not countenance for a moment the 
slightest restriction upon liberty of contract. But when we 
discover that all the permanent improvements have been made 
by the tenant, we must take care that the new tenant, with his 
offer of a higher rent, does not confiscate the property of the 
old occupier. The new tenant, who may be willing to pay double 
the old rent, will no doubt be very acceptable to the landlord ; 
but he does not mean to purchase the tenant-right at anything 
like its real value; he means simply to pay £300 for what is 
worth £600, and the difference will go in the shape of increased 
rent into the landlord’s pocket. Thus we can see how the 
question, ‘Should not the landlord be at liberty to obtain the 
highest rent in his power ?’ is met by the prior demand of the 
tenant, ‘Should the landlord be allowed, in the shape of in- 
creased rent, to absorb the tenant’s property ? Of course the 
landlord must still have the choice of tenants, but not to the 
confiscation of the occupier’s property. It must be remembered 
that, according to the Ulster custom, the change of tenancy is a 
three-cornered arrangement, the factors being the old tenant, 
the new tenant, and the landlord. But the bargain is usually 
made, not between the landlord and the new tenant, but between 
the new and the old tenant, who fix the pecuniary conditions 
accompanying the change of tenancy. The landlord usually 
ratifies the arrangement by accepting the new tenant, but it is 
in his power to reject him.* 

* This power of rejection is, in the opinion of a London weekly journal, 
the very means by which the landlord can still assert his absolute power, 
and defeat the very best legislation. But, in case of injustice, as we 
advise, the tenant has his power of appeal to the Quarter Sessions; and 
if the landlord will insist on rejecting the tenant who is prepared to pay 
the full value of the outgoing tenant’s interest, the Assistant-Barrister 
can rectify the injustice by fixing the exact amount to be paid, either by 
the landlord himself, or by the incoming tenant. 
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The objection may still be made, ‘Is the landlord to have 
‘ really no safeguard against the deterioration of his property ? 
‘ Suppose the tenant should waste or burn the soil, what then ? 
‘ Can he never interfere ? The landlord will not lose a farthing 
by the deterioration of his property ; the loser will be the tenant 
himself. If he impoverishes the soil, he will not only fail to 
draw from it a sufficient subsistence, and expose himself to the 
risk of eviction for non-payment of rent, but he will destroy 
his own tenant-right. The new tenant, as he pays less money 
for the ‘ good-will,’ can afford to pay the old rent, or even more, 
and to expend more money in improvements, while the landlord 
will receive his arrears of rent before possession is given. Thus 
the tenant’s own interests afford the best safeguard to those of 
the landlord. 

Perhaps it may be urged that we allow freedom of action to 
the tenant, so that he can sell his farm whenever he chooses, 
and that we deny all similar freedom to the landlord. If the 
tenant could by any possibility carry off his houses and the per- 
manent improvements effected by his own money and labour as 
easily as the landlord can drive him from his dwelling, we should 
hardly think of interfering with the freedom of action on either 
side. But the tenant is a capitalist, as we have already said, 
with his capital lying in his landlord’s hands—that is, sunk in 
his landlord’s fields—and he is not, therefore, free to contract 
with the landlord on equal terms. He must, therefore, be 
guarded by a restriction upon his landlord’s power, though we 
secure the full payment of the rent, which is all that the land- 
lord is justly entitled to claim. Suppose, however, the landlord 
should wish to resume possession of his lands—say, for his own 
cultivation—shall he not be allowed to recover them? Yes, but 
only at the determination of a tenancy, when the occupier is 
surrendering his holding, and upon the full payment of the 
tenant-right. 

There is much apprehension in some quarters that agriculture 
might be greatly injured by secure tenures, and one landlord 
has taken care to remind us that perpetuity tenants are often 
the most slovenly and improvident cultivators of the soil; that 
is, a precarious tenure will be more conducive than a durable 
one to the wellbeing of landed property. Perpetuities do not 
necessarily ensure the prosperity of an estate any more than the 
best description of food will inevitably secure the most perfect 
health ; but what is the use of resisting conclusions that go 
straight to the common-sense of mankind ? 

The writer in the Pall Mall Gazette objects to the legalization 
of the custom, because he finds it difficult to understand how the 
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practice of tenant-right could be introduced into other 
counties : 


‘ Where, for example, could men be found who would pay down 
£10 an acre for the great grazing farms in the central counties, and 
so lock up £3,000 or £5,000 at once? And how could you inaugu- 
rate the practice where it does not now exist? How, that is to say, 
could you empower an outgoing tenant to claim from his successor 
£6 or £10 an acre, when he himself had received possession without 
the payment of a farthing ?’ 


The objection looks very plausible ; but it may be met by the 
simple fact that Lord Portsmouth introduced the custom upon 
his Wexford property without the slightest difficulty. It is 
enough to show that the thing has been already done, and, 
as the Times’ Commissioner testifies, with the very best results. 
It is forgotten that, over the whole of Ireland, the tenant has a 
joint property in the soil along with the landlord, on the ground 
that all the permanent improvements have been effected by his 
own capital and labour; and the mere introduction of the Ulster 
custom would be the most natural arrangement possible, and 
would have the effect of stimulating agricultural activity, and 
thus tend to the creation of additional tenant-property. 

The question may then be asked, What will be the nature of 
the new arrangement to be entered into between landlords and 
tenants on a change of tenancy? It will be simply this: Let 
the three parties, as at present, try to arrange the conditions of 
the change by themselves, and in the vast majority of instances 
there will be no need for the intervention of any tribunal. 
Suppose, however, that the landlord is disposed to raise the rent 
of the new tenant to such a figure as will injure or destroy the 
old tenant’s interest, reference may be had to a cheap and 
accessible tribunal—say, the Court of Quarter Sessions—which 
will decide the question intelligently with the aid of an expe- 
rienced and impartial Government valuator. The very existence 
of such a tribunal would exercise a deterrent effect on rack- 
renting landlords, and induce them to make satisfactory private 
arrangements. Lord Granard proposes ‘a periodical Govern- 
‘ment valuation for letting purposes, with power of appeal, in 
‘case of dispute, to a local and inexpensive tribunal, such as 
‘the Court of Quarter Sessions.’ It is a significant fact, indi- 
cating a very marked advance of opinion, that the leading 
journals have expressed themselves in favour of the appointment 
of such an independent tribunal, to try questions in dispute 
between landlords and tenants. It is of little consequence 
whether the tribunal be one already existing, like the Quarter 
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Sessions, or a new land court with specific powers. The general 
idea of such a court presented by these journals is, that no land- 
lord should be able to evict without its intervention ; and that 
it should estimate the value of the tenant-right, and say, either, 
what amount of money should be paid to the outgoing tenant, 
or how many years’ additional possession his unexhausted 
improvements or his purchased tenant-right would fairly entitle 
him to. Such a tribunal would certainly no longer allow the 
tenant to be subject to the landlord’s caprice. We do not wish to 
enter at length into the question of the adjustment of rent. As 
rent is usually regulated by the average of crops, the Scotch 
system of corn-averages might be adopted with advantage. We 
believe that the Irish tenant-farmers would be satisfied with a rent 
based upon a just and fair standard, securing an increment or a 
decrement bearing the same proportion to the standard rent that 
the present average of prices of produce may bear to any future 
average of prices. It is only just, besides, that the landlord 
should receive an increase of rent from accidental circumstances, 
such as the opening of a railway, the rise of a town, or any other 
occurrence that might be termed an extrinsic circumstance. 

Our Indian Government settled the constant agrarian disputes 
between the zemindars and ryots in Bengal by legislation very 
closely resembling that which we have sketched for the settlement 
of the Irish land question. The zemindars held the position of 
Trish landlords, drawing ever-increasing rents from lands upon 
which they had not spent a rupee in improvements. The ryots 
were greatly oppressed. But in 1859, our Government passec. 
a law for their protection, which was briefly as follows :—A 
certain class of ryots, whose tenures were of old date, and 
whose rents had not been increased for twenty years, were 
created holders at fixed rates for ever ; while another class, by 
far the largest, who had been in possession of their lands for 
twelve years and upwards, were declared to be ryots with 
rights of occupancy, that is, they could not be ejected so long as 
they paid their rent, which was itself subject to enhancement 
from circumstances distinctly specified in the law. The results 
of this just and kindly legislation have been most marked. 

We have now considered at length the most important 
feature of the plan we propose for the settlement of the Irish 
land difficulty. We wish to make the bad landlord do by force 
of law what the good landlord does by force of custom and 
conscience. We desire to extend to all Ireland the prescriptive 
economy of Ulster ; for even a Tory so inflexible as Chief Justice 
Whiteside could say, in his book on Italy, when he referred 
to the excellent land-tenure of Tuscany, ‘If the existence 
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‘of what is called tenant-right be productive of good in 
‘ Ulster, the principle should be fearlessly applied to the atin 
‘ provinces.’ 

But we have now to notice another portion of our plan, which 
we commend to the impartial consideration of statesmen. We 
may either readjust the old agricultural economy in such a way 
as to reduce to the lowest possible point the power of the owner 
over the occupier of the soil, or we may create an entirely new 
one, which will make them wholly independent of each other. 
We believe that the best and most practicable policy will be to 
combine these two economies in present legislation. The Land 
Bill will, in all probability, be a mixed measure. Our idea is 
to supplement the plan for the legalization of the Ulster custom 
by a plan for the formation of a farmer-proprietary, following 
the direction taken by Mr. Gladstone himself in that important 
section of the Irish Church Act, which provides that all lessees 
and tenants of Church lands about to be sold shall have the 
right of pre-emption. The 34th section runs as follows :— 
‘They’ (the Commissioners) ‘shall not sell to the public the 
‘ fee-simple of any land which is held immediately from or 
‘under the Commissioners by virtue of any lease or tenancy, 
‘until they have given notice to the lessee or tenant that they 

‘are willing to sell the fee-simple to him for a price to be 
‘named by the Commissioners in such notice, and such lessee 

‘or tenant has declined to accept their offer.’ We are here, 
therefore, on solid ground. Mr. Gladstone had only followed 
English precedent in making such a provision ; for many years 
ago an Act was passed authorizing the sale of English Church 
estates to the occupiers of the lands, and under its provisions, 
during the ten years from 1851 to 1861, property to the value of 
£7,357,000 had been enfranchised. Now, when we consider 
that of the net annual revenues of the Irish Church no less 
than £204,000 accrues from the rents of lands, we can easily 
see what a "grand opportunity is now afforded to Church tenants 
to become absolute proprietors of their holdings, provided Her 
Majesty’s Treasury, in cases of necessity, shall advance the mone 
required on the security of the land, as is already done in the 
case of public loans to landlords. 

But it is in the power of the State to further still more such 
a project, by utilizing the Landed Estates Court in the following 
manner, namely, by enacting that whenever a property is to be 
sold, the occupying tenants shall have a similar right of pre- 
emption. Occasionally, even under the present constitution of 
the court, occupying tenants have bought their holdings under 
contracts for sale; but the difficulty is that they are seldom 
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possessed of sufficient capital to buy the fee-simple, and there is 
the want of suitable machinery for facilitating such dealings 
with tenants. But the constitution and laws of this court 
demand, altogether irrespective of any plans for the formation 
of a farmer proprietary, the immediate interposition of the 
Legislature to prevent a fearful accumulation of tenant wrongs. 
The purchasers under this court have almost uniformly hitherto 
confiscated the tenant-right ; indeed, as Judge Longfield ob- 
served, the existence of the tenant-right was a bonus to bad 
landlords, and enabled them to outbid those who would be good 
landlords. Therefore, our statesmen must pass a measure to 
secure to the occupiers of land, sold under the authority of the 
court, the value of their tenant-right recognised by the old 
landowners. The Landed Estates Court might have been 
made, under the direction of enlightened statesmanship, one 
of the greatest blessings to Ireland, whereas, in point of fact, 
through the inherent viciousness of the land laws, it has been 
turned into an instrument of tenant spoliation upon a scale of 
wholesale magnitude. But it is still possible to make it the 
medium of conferring secure tenures upon vast masses of the 
agricultural population ; and when we consider that not less 
than thirty-six millions worth of property—about one-fifth of 
the acreage of Ireland—has passed through the hands of this 
court since its first formation, and that the agricultural property 
sold every year, which could be bought by occupiers, amounts 
to between £300,000 and £400,000, we can realize the splendid 
opportunity afforded for multiplying by thousands, year by 
year, the number of farmer-proprietors. Some important 
changes must still be made to facilitate the sale of estates. 
There must be a simplification of tenures and conveyances, to 
promote the transfer of properties into the hands of those who 
can do justice to them, give employment to the labouring 
classes, and increase the amount of agricultural produce drawn 
from the soil. But the most important provision should be that 
already noticed, that, in cases of the tenant’s inability to dis- 
charge the entire purchase-money in a single payment, the 
ng should be secured by a charge repayable by instalments, 
ike the Public Drainage Loans, or a rent-annuity, calculated 
to repay principal with interest, within a specified period. The 
State might well follow the example set by the Government of 
Prussia and other leading states of Germany, in using its 
financial credit to facilitate the conversion of occupiers into 
owners.* If the Landed Estates Court were utilized in the 

* The information supplied in the pamphlet of Mr. Henry Dix Hutton, 


a barrister-at-law, in reference to Prussian agricultural economy, is of 
the most important character. 
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manner described, we believe that many landlords—especially 
after the ballot shall have rendered the monopoly of political 
power in their hands impossible—would be glad to enter into 
such arrangements, for the sake of getting rid of the growing 
vexations of laud-ownership. We strongly suspect that the 
landlords of Tipperary and Westmeath would eagerly accept 
such a policy. ‘There is an important class of large estates, 
which are not merely owned in mortmain, but are either at the 
disposal of the State or held by absentees, under Irish trustees, 
which might be disposed of in this court. However, we counsel 
no resort to legal compulsion, or to any other expedient against 
which exception could be taken by the landlords on consti- 
tutional grounds. We are, therefore, opposed, on principle, to 
the plan of Mr. John Stuart Mill, who would compel all the 
existing landlords to surrender their estates, and convert the 
State itself into a great landlord. 

But the time cannot be far distant when the Government will 
be in a position to try the experiment of a farmer-proprietary 
upon almost a whole county. The twelve London companies 
have held for two centuries and a half, exclusive of the Church 
lands, the important county of Londonderry; and the two 
towns of Derry and Coleraine have been ruled for the same 
period by the Irish Society. The towns are at least old enough 
to dispense with this guardianship, and might well be entrusted 
with the responsibilities of self-government. The Irish Society 
has been an intolerable incubus upon the rising prosperity of 
Derry, and no later than 1854 a Royal Commission recom- 
mended the abolition of its charter. The tenure of the London 
companies was instituted on conditions that have been grossly 
violated, and their flagrant disregard for the tenant-right 
custom demands the interposition of the Legislature. From a 
pamphlet, published a few years ago, on the subject of their 
management, we learn that only three companies allow tenant- 
right to the fullest extent, and possess, in consequence, the most 
prosperous and contented tenantry in all the county ; one com- 
pany limits it to the amount of ten years’ rent, and enforces 
yearly tenancies, with a special agreement to terminate the 
tenancy at three months’ notice; another demands a similar 
condition, and has almost abolished tenant-right; another 
allowed it till 1845, when an increase of rents virtually 
destroyed it; another compels the incoming tenants to sign a 
deed of covenant, disclaiming all right to it; and two others 
allow it to some extent; but their tenancies are from year 
to year. Leases have become almost obsolete on all the estates ; 
very short leases are given in towns, which are, therefore, 
in a decaying state; and there are no manufactures on any 
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of the estates. Thus, in the march of prosperity, the counties 
of Down and Antrim have far distanced the county of Derry, 
as Belfast, with its perpetuity leases, has far outstripped 
the city of Derry. The Government can have no scruple in 
interfering with this anomalous rule of absentee traders; for 
their tenure was instituted for public purposes, which they 
acknowledge themselves, by spending a large portion of their 
income for the benefit of the properties and people committed to 
their guardianship. If the Government will, then, enable the 
occupying tenants on these estates to buy out the freeholds of 
their farms—allowing, of course, to the companies what their 
predecessors paid for the estates, and the value of their per- 
manent improvements—another important step would be taken 
in the direction of a farmer-proprietary. 

We are fully aware, however, that there are strong objections 
in many quarters to the creation of such a class, and we shall 
now proceed briefly to notice them. 

The chief objection to the scheme of a farmer-proprietary 
is the tendency to sublet and subdivide their holdings, and thus 
reintroduce a still more miserable class of tenancies. It must 
be acknowledged, however, that through the repeal of the Corn 
Laws and the extensive emigration, the tendency for twenty 
years past has been to the enlargement and consolidation of 
farms ; and it is foolish to ignore the vast changes wrought by 
a generation of suffering in the views and habits of the people, 
especially when it is considered that the old subdivision was 
only compatible with the predominance of potato-cultivation. 
It was not the tenant but the landlord who caused this social 
evil; for the creation of forty-shilling voters was essential to 
the political power of the lordly owner whose interests lay 
in the multiplication of tenancies. It is a common delusion, 
however, among the higher classes to assume that the peasantry 
cannot possibly know where to stop in subdividing land, and in 
fact have not sense to keep themselves alive, unless they are 
under the immediate and constant direction of an educated class 
perpetually teaching, managing, and controlling them. There 
is no law in France to restrict subletting, and yet the peasant- 
proprietor there knows little of the hardships of an Irish tenant ; 
while it is equally well known that the land-legislation of 
Prussia under Stein and Hardenberg produced no excessive sub- 
division of the soil—the subdivision existed, indeed, before the 
legislation—but was eminently conducive to good farming and 
progressive agriculture. A large proportion of the properties 
specified in the statistical returns of Prussia are not agricultural 
holdings, but simply a house and garden near the manufacturing 
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towns. But it is in the power of the State in some degree to 
prevent this subdivision in Ireland. In the first instance, it 
could guard against the indiscriminate conversion of small 
holdings into fee-farms, by giving discretionary powers to the 
Landed Estates Court in the disposal of properties, or let the 
consent of the owners of fee-farm rents to subdivision be made 
imperative so long as any portion of the purchase-money 
remained unpaid. 

We know that the idea of such a proprietary will also be 
strongly opposed, as the worst possible economy, socially con- 
sidered, that could be introduced into Ireland. If this view 
can be satisfactorily maintained, it will be needless to discuss 
the project farther. But surely a farmer-proprietary can hardly 
be worse than the existing system, with its demoralizing vas- 
salage, its agrarian crimes, and its backward cultivation of the 
soil. It is sufficient to say, that it has been introduced into 
England and our Norman isles with the very happiest results. 
In Cumberland, we find the class of copyholders and yeomanry, 
of whom Mr. John Stuart Mill says, that ‘ no other agricultural 
‘ population could have furnished the original of Wordsworth’s 
‘peasantry.’ The same writer says, that the upper part of the 
dales in the midst of the famous Lake scenery is ‘a perfect 
‘ republic of shepherds and agriculturists, proprietors, for the 
‘most part, of the lands they occupied and cultivated; and 
‘ many of these humble sons of the soil had a consciousness that 
‘ the land which they walked over had for more than five hun- 
‘ dred years been possessed by men of their name and blood.” 
The peasant-proprietors of Jersey and Guernsey are famed for 
their temperance, industry, and thrift. In Switzerland, the 
occupiers of land pay no rent, and have no words in their 
language for ejectment or notice to quit, and the result is, that 
each little farm is cultivated like a garden. The curse of 
indebtedness, which seems inseparable from the law of equal 
succession, is the only drawback. It was the Revolution that 
gave a peasant-proprietary to France. Their case has been 
referred to by Lord Carnarvon, as demonstrating the evil effects 
of such a system; but the truth is, that the rural population of 
France are ground down by a system of taxation to support vast 
armies and civil establishments, such as no country in Europe 
ought long to endure. Lord Russell, a hostile witness, is com- 
pelled to admit, that ‘if the state of French agriculture be 
‘ compared with the miserable condition of agricultural industry 
‘ before the Revolution, great progress has been made.’ We 
know how one day’s work in the bloody battles of Auerstadt 
and Jena decided the question of peasant-proprietorship in 
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Prussia, The Stein-Hardenberg legislation was the redeeming 
glory of the reign of Frederick William III., and had the effect 
of fostering material prosperity, softening social antagonism, 
and attaching the rural population effectually to the institutions 
of the country. Those who have read Mr. Mill’s two well- 
known chapters in his ‘ Political Economy,’ on the subject of 
farmer-proprietors, will remember how he shows that far larger 
crops are produced on these small farms than in the best tilled 
large-farm districts of England and Scotland, and how he 
dwells on the educating effects of these small properties, both 
intellectually and morally, and upon the habits of comfort they 
create, which are the surest check upon over-population. They 
may not produce any great wealth, but they make destitution 
all but impossible: with much comfort, but little luxury, 
general equality and general contentment, the peasant-pro- 
prietors are happy in a continuous activity, moderate in its aim, 
but sure of its reward. One thing must, above all, be remem- 
bered: they may be embarrassed, but they are under the hand 
of no domineering landlord ; they are in no dread of gale-days 
or ejectments, or the wholesale confiscation of their property. 

There is another objection to this system, that it is not 
favourable to a progressive agriculture, as it affords but small 
opportunities for employing the strength of combination, for 
investing large capitals in public works and widely-spread 
improvements. We hold, however, irrespective of this con- 
sideration, that the main question must ever be the effect of one 
system or other on the people. It has been well remarked, that 
it will never pay the nation in the long run to grow enormous 
crops on the acres of the great cultivator, if the workers are 
pauperized or barbarized. Turnips or peasants, which are the 
most valuable? That is the question. 

The splendid scientific farming of the Lothians is the admi- 
ration of the world, but it has this great drawback—it banishes 
the people and makes the country a solitude, and represses the 
energy and ambition of the farm-labourer, by shutting him 
out from all chance of obtaining a farm for himself, or of rising 
in the world, for there are no small farms thrown in among 
the large ones to tempt his ambition. It would be a sad day 
for Ireland, or, indeed, fer any country, if large farms were to 
become the only tenancies, for the effect upon the peasantry 
would be demoralizing as well as dispiriting ; and if ever the 
land and the people are both to be cultivated, there must be, 
in addition to large farms with all their scientific agriculture, 
holdings and homesteads of every gradation of value and acre- 
age. But it is well known that the great advance of English 
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agriculture is due more to the wealth and enlightenment of 
the great landowners than to the skill and enterprise of large 
farmers. We admit that a small proprietary will often be too 
little educated, too prejudiced, and too poor to carry forward 
great improvements ; in a word, they will be inferior in science, 
capital, and enterprise ; but they can hardly be equalled for 
minute and painstaking husbandry. The spade-husbandry of 
the Continent has done wonders. A Scotch reviewer maintains 
by decisive evidence that in Dumfriesshire, where holdings 
and farms of every gradation of size are let on long leases, the 
result is superior, even as to profit and productiveness, to what is 
found in the Lothians, where there are none but large farms, 
with this additional advantage, that pauperism in these parts is 
almost extinguished. Irish landlords need not make them- 
selves anxious about the mean results of peasant-farming, 
for it may be well asked, Could agriculture be much worse 
than it is under all the long tutelage of the landlords? Is it 
not a fact, that the soil of Ireland does not at present supply 
more than one-half of the contributions, which, according to 
the analogy of English agricultural produce, it ought to yield ? 
In 1835, it was officially ascertained that Great Britain, with 
its 34,254,000 acres, yielded £150,000,000 worth of produce, 
while Ireland, with its 14,603,000 acres, produced only 
£36,000,000 worth. The disproportion is even greater now 
than it was then. On the whole, we are of opinion, in common 
with the wisest political economists, that land, divided into 
reasonably small farms, in which the cultivators have a 
property, yields the most comfort to the largest number of 
beings. 

We can bestow only a passing glance upon the objection that 
a farmer proprietary will mortgage their property and involve 
themselves in endless financial embarrassments. If they do so, 
they will only be following the example of the landlords, but 
with this important difference, that the embarrassment of the 
peasant-proprietor can injure only himself and his family, while 
that of the landlord becomes the seourge of a whole tenantry. 
But it can hardly be for the welfare of a nation to restrict the 
liberty of the subject in matters purely prudential, for each 
man has a more precise regard for his own interests, and more 
knowledge of its true direction than the State or the Legislature 
can possibly possess. 

We think, then, we have made out a good case for a farmer- 
proprietary, not to the exclusion of other tenures, or to the 
prejudice of the great landlord, with his demesnes and his 
arable acres, but as a distinct and practicable expedient for 
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planting in Ireland an industrious, provident, and independent 
yeomanry, who will learn the duty of reliance on their own 
exertions, and not on the banded and bloody partisanship which 
disregards alike justice and mercy. 

We might be expected to offer some suggestions in reference 
to the condition of the agricultural labourers, as presenting a 
a for legislative interference. The landlords are exceed- 
ingly anxious that the State should consider their position and 
prospects. We cannot but remark, however, in spite of this 
new-born interest in the labourer, that he owes uncommonly 
little to the landlords; for, if he is now driven off the face of 
the country into the squalid lanes of towns and villages, he 
owes it to those periodical clearances carried out so relentlessly 
by the landlords through the fear of an increased burden of 
poor-rate. Mr. Walter Steuart Trench has a rule against the 
erection of labourers’ cottages on the Lansdowne estates. This 
is one of the ‘ Realities of Irish Life’ not noticed in the work 
with that name. We may well ask, What has the present 
landed system done for the labourer? And what would be the 
effect of the introduction of the large-farm system, which is 
ignorantly proposed in some quarters as the cure of Irish 
disorders? We have already seen how it banishes the people 
and makes the country a solitude, and shuts out the labourer 
from all chance of obtaining a farm for himself. We cannot 
imagine that the landlords mean that the State should constitute 
itself a master of industry, by engaging to find work and wages 
for any number of individuals whatever; but the natural course 
will be that when the land question is settled, the labouring 
class will share in the benefits of agrarian emancipation. Their 
condition is always prosperous when the country is making 
progress, dull when it is stationary, and miserable when in 
decline ; and if we can, by present legislation, lift the tenant- 
farmer into a position of security, we unlock the twenty millions 
sterling of bank deposits, and start the country on a new career 
of industrial prosperity, in which the labourer will enjoy his 
full share. We have no manner of doubt, besides, that if, under 
a change of the law, land could be sold in small quantities, as 
on the Continent, every thrifty Jabourer might purchase his 
cottage and his plot of ground, and secure for himself a home. 

These are our proposals for the settlement of the land 
question. They embody no startling innovations, independent 
of ancient or modern precedent ; but they may at least suggest 
to our statesmen many circumstances and ideas that may assist 
in the solution of a most difficult problem. 

We have no clue to the intentions or ideas of the Government 
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on the land question; but we warn them that it would be 
better far not to touch the question at all than to disappoint 
popular hopes by a a measure that will place no restriction upon 
the landlords’ all but unlimited power. Lord Hartington has 
certainly reminded the tenant class of the wisdom of not expect- 
ing too much, and of accepting contentedly moderate concessions, 
involving no new principles of legislation. He reminds them 
also that Parliament—which, by the way, has passed hundreds 
of statutes for the landlords and not one for the tenants—will 
not legislate in the interests of any one class; but he appears to 
forget that the land question is really a specific grievance 
weighing on a specific class. The gist of the whole case is, that 
the present system operates as a gross wrong to the tenant- 
farmer. Now, either that is the fact, or it is not. If it is not, 
there is no land question to be discussed ; for the landlords are 
perfectly satisfied with the law as it stands, though they might 
desire a little more perfection in police discipline, to stay the 
vengeance of the Riband lodges. If it is the fact that the 
farmer is exposed without legal redress to the most shameful 
injustice, it is irrelevant for Lord Hartington to mix up the 
question of his rights with that of the interests of other classes ; 
for, at bottom, the claims of the tenant rest on those necessary 
social assumptions which are called the rights of property, just 
as much as the opposing claims of his landlord. It is therefore 
a question of justice we have to settle, or it is nothing; and it 
is worse than frivolous to urge as a bar to an equitable settle- 
ment the effect which simple justice to the tenant-farmer would 
exercise upon the shopkeeper and agricultural labourer. Security 
of property, in the broadest and only adequate interpretation of 
the word, lies at the bottom of the whele question, for the 
rights of property include other rights than the landlords’ ; 
and to recognise and protect them by law is no bad means of 
ensuring that the land shall be efficiently cultivated, that the 
labourer shall be in constant demand, and that the largest and 
best crops shall be brought to market. The observations of 
Lord Hartington, though by no means official, are still sugges- 
tive enough of the spirit in which approaching discussions may 
be conducted in a House of whose members five-sevenths are 
landlords. Let us hope that the landlords of both countries 
will consider the question in a liberal and conciliatory spirit. 
No aristocracy can stand on a stable foundation whose privi- 
leges are opposed to the general welfare and prosperity of the 
country. They may imagine that the safety of their own order 
and the permanence of their influence will depend upon the 
firmness with which they resist concessions even to — and 
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assert their own dominancy. They may be stimulated by the 
greatness of the stake to a policy of opposition, but their 
obstructiveness will only be fatal to themselves. We believe 
that the question can be settled without the slightest injustice 
to the owners of land, unless they regard feudal sovereignty 
over the people’s votes at Parliamentary elections as one of 
their constitutional prerogatives with which Parliament must 
not interfere. If, on the other hand, they evince in their 
conduct a genuine and liberal regard for the well-being of 
other ranks of society, a readiness to sacrifice their own exclu- 
sive rights to the public good, and a cordial sympathy for the 
sufferings of the peasantry, they will be rewarded with the 
gratitude and affection of a whole nation, and their moral 
influence become a thousandfold greater than it has ever been. 
Let them remember that those whom Dante scathed with his 
most withering contempt were neither the good nor the bad, 
but the simply, and before everything, selfish. 

The time for the settlement of the land question is fully 
come. The State can no longer afford to govern Ireland by 
coercion, or to keep an army of twenty thousand men, at a cost 
of four millions a year, mainly to guarantee the rent of the 
landlords. It can no longer tolerate the existence of agrarian 
disorder, nor risk the revival of Fenianism, by throwing back an 
impulsive people into an epidemic of moral despair. Neither 
can it see without emotion its thousands of emigrants carrying 
to other lands the hatred of our institutions. We hope the time 
will never come in the history of future wars when another 
British king will have to lament the infatuation that banished 
the brave Irish to fight in the ranks of our enemies, and cry, 
after another Fontenoy, ‘Curse upon the laws which lost me 
such subjects.’ Justice must and will be done. Our statesmen 
can only provide against imperial perils by forestalling just 
demands, and cutting the ground from under the feet of sedi- 
tious agitation. Let the Government of Mr. Gladstone settle 
the land question in a way to satisfy the just aspirations of the 
Irish people, and the beginning of a new order of things will be 
made, such as will hold out the prospect of peace and prosperity 
to the whole nation, and make Ireland for ages to come the best 
bulwark of the British empire. 
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Art. Il.— Horace and his Translators. 


(1.) The Odes and Epodes of Horace. A Metrical Translation into 
English, with Introduction and Commentaries. By Lord 
Lyrron. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood 


and Sons. 


(2.) The Odes of Horace, translated into English Verse. With a 
Life and Notes. By Martin. London: 
Parker, Son, and Bourne. 


(3.) The Odes and Carmen Seculare of Horace, translated into 
English Verse. By Joun Conineton, M.A. London: 
Bell and Daldy. 


(4.) The Satires, Epistles, and Art of Poetry of Horace, translated 
into English Verse. By Joun Contneton, M.A. London: 
Bell and Daldy. 


Homer and Horace are the two Pagan writers that best suit 
the average Englishman, and that tempt the greatest number of 
English translators. In both cases the reasons are obvious. 
Although we have reached a very complex social condition, the 
best Englishmen retain the simple virtues of the Homeric 
heroes—their courage, candour, self-reliance. Men born to 
luxury rush into perils far beyond any that menaced Odysseus, 
and are allured to the uttermost parts of the earth by a thirst 
for adventure. Even a young royal prince circumnavigates the 
globe, and meets an assassin at the Antipodes. With all the 
faults of our race—and they are sufficiently numerous—we 
may claim a certain amount of freedom from voluptuous 
trammels. There are affectations of laziness and languor among 
both our men and our women ; but the insouciant fop of Pall Mall 
has ere now been converted into a Crimean hero, and the silly 
little coquette, who found pleasure in facile flirtation, has been 
strangely metamorphosed into a peerless hospital nurse. These 
are Homer’s own transitions. Was not Achilles disguised as a 
maiden at Scyros, till aroused by the vision of the spear and 
shield ? 

The popularity of Horace among Englishmen is in like 
manner explicable. Lord Lytton devotes to the consideration 
of this question the best piece of prose which he has ever written, 
and that is saying a great deal. To t= with, he holds that 
our schoolboys are usually fascinated by Horace. This is quite 
true. After dwelling in the level Virgilian plains, an ode of 
Horace is refreshing. Horace talks to the boy as if he were a 
man, and introduces him to a world of which he had no previous 
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knowledge. A youngster who can understand and appreciate 
Horace, feels mentally of age, even though still under the stern 
rule of some predagogic head master. Lord Lytton subtly remarks 
that boys and mature men love Horace, but that, in the interval 
between boyhood and maturity, other poets are preferred. This 
is natural. Never is Horace the poet of passion, ambition, 
enthusiasm. He is a man of the world, always. Hence is he 
an agreeable Mentor to boys, and a most charming companion 
to men— 


‘ Cujus octavum trepidavit etas 
Claudere lustrum.’ 


But for those who are in the buoyant heat of manhood, stung 
with the love of woman or the thirst for fame, Horace is not 
the poet. 

Still following Lord Lytton, with whose theory we generally 
agree, we find the poet’s genial humanity assigned as a basis 
of his popularity. Without that power of reflecting men which 
belonged to Shakespeare and Goéthe, he had a marvellous 
capacity for sympathising with men, whatever their position in 
life. Equally at home is he as a consoler of poverty and as a 
monitor of opulence. He is a pleasant companion, whether in 
ey or adversity. In the former case, he is a disciple of 

picurus—Epicuri de grege porcus; in the latter, he becomes a 
philosopher of the Portico, and sternly rebukes those who waste 
their means upon useless magnificence. He is the poet of the 
middle path, whereon men travel most safely. Lord Lytton is 
also strong on his ‘ undefinable air of good breeding,’—a phrase 
that could have been coined only by the author of ‘ Pelham.’ 
‘ Catullus,’ he writes, ‘has quite as much wit, and is at least as 
‘ lax, where he appears in the character of a man of pleasure. 
‘ Catullus is equally intimate with the great men of his time, 
‘and in grace of diction is by many preferred to Horace; yet 
‘ Catullus has never attained to the same oracular eminence as 
* Horace among men of the world, and does not, in their eyes, com- 
‘ mand the same rank in that high class of gentlemen, thorough- 
‘bred authors.’ Here we are, to some extent, at issue with Lord 
Lytton. Granted, that Catullus is less popular than Horace. 
Why th» difference ? A finer aristocratic air, on Horace’s part, 
is scarcely likely to be the true reason. Nor, indeed, can such a 
thesis be maintained for an instant. Catullus was far more the 
gentleman than Horace—in the exclusive sense. He had good 
birth, whereas the father of Horace was a freedman. As lavish 
of money as if he had been an imperial favourite, he satirized 
the Imperator, and supped with him afterwards. Horace never 
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satirized the Government. Indeed, a good many of his odes 
are political manifestoes, as clearly intended to influence the 
public as a Times leader or a Premier’s address to his constituents. 
Whether it is a sign of greater or of less civilization that Rome 
was influenced by deathless verse, while England is guided by 
slovenly and transitory prose, is a question we cannot pause to 
discuss. Horace was the interpreter to Rome of the policy of 
Augustus. He put into poetic form the commonplaces of 
politics. He did the work well, and has thereby attained a 
popularity in our contemporary London, at least as great as that 
which he won in Rome. But compare him with Catullus. The 
Veronese was a poet of the Opposition. That he satirized 
Ceesar in the climax of his omnipotence, and supped with him 
the same evening, simply shows that Caesar was a greater man 
than any of his imitators. Czesarism necessitates scoundrelism 
as its basis; but a Casar need not bea scoundrel. And the first 
Cesar was a gentleman: when Catullus, angry at the doings of 
the infamous Mamurra, wrote these stinging words— 


‘Cineede Romule hee videbis et feres 4 
Es impudicus et vorax et ales— 


Czesar’s sole answer was, Come and dine. 

There is another excellent reason why Horace is more 
popular than Catullus. Catullus fell wildly in love with a 
certain Lesbia, who appears to have been in every way 
unworthy of him. Unhappily for him, he had the strong 
poetic imagination which turns dross to gold and a worthless 
woman to a creature absolutely perfect. So, poor fellow, he 
made himself horribly unhappy, and wrote a series of love 
poems, whose intense power has no parallel. You must crush 
the grape to get the wine ; and it is out of a crushed heart that 
the finest poetry comes. But Horace would have laughed 
merrily at the catastrophe which came to 


‘ The passionate poet, the consummate metrist, 
Who sang to the swallow on Lesbia’s sweet wrist.’ 


Horace would have suggested that, if Lesbia was a jilt, there 
were plenty of Chloes and Lydias in Rome. Passion and 
affection had no place in the mind of Horace, who was the 
model poet of men of the world. He loved himself, liked his 
friends, and was tolerant of pretty girls. And this is obviously 
the proper tone of the modern Londoner. 

But, forgiving our Venusian friend for his poetic selfishness, 
let us regard certain other reasons for his popularity among 
Englishmen, reasons to which Lord Lytton scarcely does justice. 
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Horace loved his Rome as a Londoner loves his London. He 
liked a stroll in the Via Sacra, as a poet of Cockayne likes his 
Pall Mall and Piccadilly. But then Horace loved the country 
too. Partridge shooting had not been invented in those days ; 
but homely Horace loved his Sabine farm, and was in no degree 
ashamed to invite his friend, the prime minister, to visit him 
there. Here you have the difference between him and Catullus. 
Catullus dines with Czesar; Meecenas dines with Horace. The 
contrast is not trivial. There was a slight, yet noticeable 
change in the position of men. In Horace, we find the country 
gentleman of culture who thinks himself quite equal to the 
prime minister, and asks that functionary to come and stay at 
his country house. Just at that moment, Roman life was in 
many respects similar to English life of the present day ; but 
there was a germ of change in Roman society which caused its 
decay with unexampled rapidity. However, it is not our 
business to analyse the condition of Rome under Augustus ; 
but that was just the period when what we call the ‘ country 
gentleman’ culminated; and Horace was the poet of country 
gentlemen. ‘This, as it appears to us, is the secret of his 
singular popularity in England. If he lived in these days, he 
would throw a poetic halo over partridges, and the auction of 
advowsons, and various other orthodox phenomena. 

Before leaving Catullus entirely behind, it is worth while to 
point out his superiority in manliness to Horace. This is 
the way in which Horace wrote when Virgil contemplated 
crossing a very small segment of sea. The translation is Lord 
Lytton’s. We quote only two quatrains :— 


‘Vainly by wastes of dissociable ocean 
Providence severed the lands from the lands, 
If the plains not to be touched by our footfall 
Be, yet, profanely o’erleapt by our rafts. 
‘Pushes man’s race through the evils forbidden, 
Lawlessly bold to brave all things and bear : 
Lawlessly bold did the son of the Titan 
Bring to the nations fire won through a fraud.’ 


Horace, like the majority of Romans, dreaded the sea, and 
made quite a fuss about Virgil’s voyage to Athens. Catullus, 
on the other hand, was a yachtsman as intrepid and adventurous 
as Mr. Ashbury. After a tour among the great cities of Asia, 
he started in a pinnace (phaselus) built for him at Amastris, 
coasted the Euxine, cruised amid the Sporades and Cyclades, 
studied the myth of Ariadne on the very shore of Naxos, 
passed up the Adriatic, and sailed into his own Larian lake 
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by way of the river Po. The idea of so adventurous a voyage 
would have made Horace perfectly unhappy; but Catullus 
seems to have thoroughly enjoyed it, and his fourth ode 
expresses his gratitude to the tiny yacht which had served him 
so well. Freely translated, thus it runs: 


‘ Pleasant pinnace, fame of yore round about the white sea shore, 
Swiftest skiff that ever sail drove before the merry gale, 
Fleetest barque, with sail or oar. 


Il. 


‘Guests, of her the seas might tell. Threatening Adria knew her 
well, 
And the Cyclads, Rhodes renowned, Thrace with rugged headlands 
crowned, 
Pontus, where the surges swell. 


Ill. 
‘This, a dancing pinnace now, on the leafy Pontic brow 
Was a tree with foliage green. The Cytorian hills between 
Whispered every speaking bough. 
IV. 
‘Thou Amastris, Euxine town, well this merry skiff hast known ; 


Thou too, sibilant Cytorus, where the box-trees hiss in chorus, 
Oft didst hear of her renown. 


v. 
‘On thy summit grew the tree ; thence she passed into the sea, 


From thy ever-turfen sward bearing forth her loving lord, 
O’er wild friths that girdle thee. 


VI. 
‘ Left or right: the saucy wind blowing, or her path behind 
Following swift, no peril-vow needed she ; safe lies she now 
In this tranquil lake enshrined, 


Vil. 
‘ Days of rapid flight shall never come again—she rests for ever, 


Sheltered from the toils of fate ; to the brethren dedicate, 
Dwellers by Eurotas river. 


An English yachtsman, accustomed to take his schooner of 
Lilliput from the Solent to any remote region, could not write 
more gaily on the matter of sea-travel than did the poet of 
Verona. Catullus evidently loved the sea, which was a rare 
caprice for a Roman. A marvellous gallery of marine pictures 
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a he painted in that voyage of his, and the results are obvious in 
a his delightful poem concerning Peleus and Thetis. He was the 
t only Roman poet who could enjoyingly inhale the fresh breath 
of the sea; and with all that he understood two English ideas 
ra and bed—as perfectly as Charles Lamb himself. Observe 
this :-— 
( *O quid solutis est beatius curis ? 
Cum mens onus reponit, ac peregrino 
Labore fessi venimus larem ad nostrum, 
Desideratoque acquiescimus lecto.’ 


This is the true poetic form of Sancho Panza’s blessing on the 
man who invented sleep. We venture on a rendering of this 
charming little poem :— 


‘Sirmio! of spots peninsular 
i The very eye, the perfect star, 
a Whether on inland lakes they are, 
4 Or stormier Poseidon, 
Throws round them his eternal foam, 
. Through Thynia while ’twas mine to roam, 
.. Scarce hoped I to behold my home, 
4 Or these calm waters glide on. 
What's happier than forgotten care 
With travel worn, our native air 
We breathe : the wished-for bed how fair, 
— Wherein we sink to slumber ! 
— That moment full amends doth make 
For toil. Rejoice, O Lydian lake, 
Ye laughters of my home awake, 
: And the quick waves outnumber.’ 


Never have the characteristics which pertain to the lyrical 

etry of Horace been so felicitously analysed as by Lord 
Retin in his introductory excursus. They are threefold. 
First, his unrivalled terseness, the result of immense labour. 
Unlike the preacher who had not time to make his sermons 
short, Horace elaborated his odes to the utmost. Operosa 
carmina fingo, he writes. He was dealing with a difficult 
audience. High culture was the rule at Rome in the days of 
e Augustus, and Horace kept —— in view the fact that his 
a readers would tolerate nothing tedious. He never used a word 
a too much. No other writer has shown such perfection of finish. 
Every ode is a gem, to which the skilful hand of the lapidary 
has given consummate form. ‘This is one reason, among many, 
for the difficulty of anything like adequate translation. The 
most adroit translator can seldom preserve the Horatian form. 
The late Mr. Clough, who was fond of such experiments, tried 
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to reproduce some of the odes in their original metres; and 
there is considerable felicity in the following Alcaic fragment :— 


‘ Eager for battle, here 
Stood Vulcan, here matronal Juno ; 
And with the bow to his shoulder faithful, 
He who with pure dew laveth of Castaly 
His flowing locks, who holdeth of Lycia 
The oak forest, and the wood that bore him, 
Delos’ and Patara’s own Apollo.’ 


But, while a single stanza thus rendered is endurable, unrhymed 
Alcaics would soon weary the English reader; and it is 
obvious that any change of rhythm, in the case of a writer like 
Horace, must to some extent spoil his peculiar charm. 

The second quality of Horace’s writing on which Lord Lytton 
dwells is its picturesqueness. Every ode is a picture. He 
remonstrates with Lydia for spoiling Sybaris: and you have a 
complete reflexion of a young Roman’s favourite amusements. 
He sees the snow upon Soracte: and immediately two cabinet 
sketches are placed in contrast—the blazing logs and mellow 
Sabine wine on the one side, and on the other the gay girl 
hiding in the portico from her lover on a summer evening. 
He banters Chloe on her youthful shyness: and you see the 
fawn on the hilltops, starting at the breeze which is the breath 
of spring among the leaves, and the green lizard moving among 
the brambles. He mourns the luxury of the age: and the vast 
peristyles and lakelike fishponds of the opulent Roman are 
graphically depicted. He invites Tyndaris to his villa: and 
the place, with its goats browsing on the wild thyme, and the 
limestone cliffs of Ustica, and the green nook sheltered from 
the dog-star’s sultry influence, are all in a moment before the 
eye. And to this picturesqueness he adds a third and higher 
attribute of art: His finest lyrics are dramatic. When he 
describes Regulus urging the Senate to refuse to ransom the 
prisoners taken by Carthage, the great Roman seems to live 
again, as with serene dignity he passes through the crowd, 
calm as though he were going to Tarentum for a seaside holi- 
day. And so, when pleasantly versifying a valediction to 
Galatea, he tells again the story of Europa crossing the wild 
ocean to hundred-citied Crete :— 


‘That morn of meadow-flowers she thought, 
Weaving a crown the nymphs to please : 
That gloomy night she looked on nought 
But stars and seas.’ 
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Although the translators of Horace are legion, we have 
selected but three of the best known, inasmuch as they repre- 
sent three distinct principles. Mr. Theodore Martin, a fluent 
and facile versifier, turns Horace into any metre that happens to 
arride him. He takes no pains to preserve, or even to imitate, 
the form of the Latin lyrist. He turns the Ionic a minore into 
this ‘ easy jingle :’— 

‘ Maids ne’er to their heart’s love, 

Poor souls, may give play, 

Nor wash in the wine-cup 
Their troubles away ; 

More dead than alive, 
They are haunted by fear, 

To be scourged by the tongue 
Of a guardian austere.’ 


The Asclepiads of the exquisite little ode to Bandusia’s crystal 
fountain are represented by seven-syllable couplets. As to 
line for line rendering, Mr. Martin disdains the attempt; and 
yet his volume is a very charming collection of poems, and 
would give extreme pleasure to any one who had not read 
Horace. But the lover of the Latin lyrist cannot be satisfied 
with metres which remind him of Tom Moore’s. Some of the 
Horatian metres—the Alcaic, for instance—are full of gaiety, 
but it is not the gaiety of the modern bailad. They dance, 
but it is an accurate and measured dance. Mr. Tennyson has 
made an attempt to imitate the Alcaic in two of his minor 
poems :— 
‘You'll have no scandal while you dine, 
But honest talk and wholesome wine, 
And only hear the magpie gossip 
Garrulous under a roof of pine.’ 


Here the fourth line is identical with the fourth of an Alcaic 
strophe, deprived of its last foot. In a similar way the Poet 
Laureate has given us the best form of the English hexameter 
in the opening metre of ‘ Maud,’ substituting a single long 
syllable for the final spondee. This metre is well suited for 
the translation of alternate hexameters and pentameters. 
Professor Conington’s principle is to assign a given English 
metre to each metre of the original. This is very well, so far 
as it goes; but, since these metres are selected without any 
special reference to Horace, the result is seldom satisfactory. 
The Roman poet does not appear to advantage in so common- 
place a rhythm as the eight-syllable iambic with alternate 
rhymes. Imagine the ‘long metre’ of old-fashioned hymn- 
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books selected as an equivalent for the variable Aleaic, which 
equally adapts itself to dignified and to vivacious themes. We 
have given Clough’s rendering of a few lines from Carmen III. 4 : 
this is Professor Conington’s :— 


‘Fierce Vulcan, queenly Juno here, 
And he who ne’er shall quit his bow, 
Who laves in clear Castalian flood 
His locks, and loves the leafy growth 
Of Lycia next his native wood, 
The Delian and the Pataran both.’ 


It is impossible to accept this metre in place of the Alecaic. 
In the fourth Asclepiad, Professor Conington has followed 
Milton, whose ode to Pyrrha—notwithstanding two errors in 
translation and some harshness—is the evident work of a 
master ; but he wisely substitutes rhyme for blank verse, 
‘ believing rhyme to be an inferior artist’s only chance of giving 
pleasure.’ This is his version of the ode to the Bandusian 
fountain, which an enthusiastic commentator calls ‘ venustissi- 
‘mum ac dulcissimum carmen, cicade Anacreontex, passeri 
‘ Catulliano, coturnici Ramlerianz eequiparandum :’— 


‘ Bandusia’s fount, in clearness crystalline, 
O worthy of the wine, the flowers we vow ! 
To-morrow shall be thine 
A kid, whose crescent brow 


‘ Ts sprouting all for love and victory. 
In vain: his warm red blood, so easily stirred, 
Thy gelid stream shall dye, 
Child of the wanton herd. 


‘ Thee the fierce Sirian star, to madness fired, 
Forbears to touch : sweet cool thy waters yield, 
To ox with ploughing tired, 
And lazy sheep a-field. 


‘ Thou, too, one day shalt win proud eminence 
Mid honoured founts, while I the ilex sing 
Crowning the cavern whence 


Thy babbling wavelets spring.’ 


May we venture to compare herewith one written, Consule 
Planco, in the same metre and under the same influence ?— 


‘ Bandusia’s fountain, glassy-waved and clear, 
Worthy sweet wine not flowerless ; unto thee 
A kid Pll slaughter here, 
Whose hardening brow shall be, 
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‘ Though horns upheave, fruitless in love or war ; 
This offspring of the wanton flock shall stain 
Thy cooling streams afar 
With its full scarlet vein. 


‘ The hurtful fierceness of the dogstar’s glow 
Reaches thee not: thou givest coolness deep 
To oxen from the plough 
Wearied, and wandering sheep. 


‘ Thou shalt become a noble fountain too, 
While of the oak I sing, whose shadow fills 
Thy rocks, whence, bursting through, 
Leap thy loquacious rills.’ 


Lord Lytton, whose recent translation of Horace gracefully 
crowns his long and illustrious literary career, has a third prin- 
ciple of procedure. ‘I have long been of opinion,’ he writes, 
‘that the adoption of other rhymeless measures than that to 
‘ which we at present confine the designation of blank verse 
‘would be atttended with especial advantage in translations 
‘from the classical poets.’ So he has constructed certain 
rhymeless rhythms, some of which are excellent, while others 
are simply intolerable. Let us compare the three translators 
in that exquisite little gem, Lydia, dic per omnes, wherein 
Mr. Martin has been singularly successful :— 


Martin. 
‘ Why, Lydia, why, 
I pray by all the gods above, 
Art thou so resolved that Sybaris should die, 
And all for love ? 
‘ Why doth he shun 
The Campus Martius’ sultry glare ? 


He that once reck’d of neither dust nor sun, 
Why rides he there, 


‘ First of the brave, 
Taming the Gallic steed no more ? 
Why doth he shrink from Tiber’s yellow wave ? 
Why thus abhor 


‘ The wrestlers’ oil, 
As ’twere from viper’s tongue distill’d ? 
Why do his arms no livid bruises soil, 
He, once so skilled, 


‘The dise or dart 
Far, far beyond the mark to hurl ? 


And tell me, tell me, in what nook apart, 
Like baby girl, 


? 
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The Ode to Lydia. 


‘ Lurks the poor boy 
Veiling his manhood, as did Thetis’ son, 
To 'scape war’s bloody clang, while faded Troy 
Was yet undone ? 


ConrneTon. 
‘ Lydia, by all above, 
Why bear so hard on Sybaris, to ruin him with love ? 
What change has*made him shun 
The playing-ground, who once so well could bear the dust and sun ? 


‘ Why does he never sit 
On horseback in his company, nor with uneven bit 
His Gallic courser tame ? 
Why keeps he yellow Tiber off from contact with his frame ? 


‘ Like poison loathes the oil, 
His arms no longer black and blue with honourable toil, 
He who erewhile was known 
For quoit or javelin oft and oft beyond the limit thrown ? 
‘Why skulks he, as they say 
Did Thetis’ son before the dawn of Ilion’s fatal day, 
For fear the manly dress 
Should fling him into danger’s arms, amid the Lycian press ? 


LytrTon. 


‘ By all the gods, Lydia, O say, I implore, 
Why must love hurry Sybaris into perdition ? 
Why to him, once so patient of dust and of sun, 
Has the Campus become so detestably sultry ? 


‘Why with those of his age rides that hero no more, 
Curbing mouths fresh from Gaul with a bit like a wolf-fang ? 
Why afraid yellow Tiber to touch? Why the oil 
Of the athlete more shunned than the froth of the viper ? 
‘Why in triumph no longer displays he that arm, 
Which in black and in blue bore the signs of his prowess ? 
Ah, how often by disk or by dart beyond bound, 
Has that arm to its owner brought noble distinction ! 


‘ Where lurks he concealed, as they tell us lurked once, 

Kept from Troy’s tearful funerals, the son of sea-Thetis, 
Lest to Lycian hosts, slaughter, and doom, hurried off, 
If the habit of manhood proclaimed him Achilles ?’ 


Mr. Martin is here facile princeps ; his metre is well chosen, 
and the version reads almost like an extract from Herrick. The 
worst blot in Mr. Conington’s translation is the terrible line 
about keeping yellow Tiber ‘from contact with his frame.’ 
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4 Lord Lytton’s rendering is utterly spoilt by the cacophonous 
4 metre he has chosen. Unrhymed sing-song of this sort is not 
] to be endured by gods or men or booksellers. This must be 
regarded as one of his most infelicitous rhythmical arrangements. 

In the pretty little ode to Leuconoé, warning that young 


‘ lady to avoid fortune-tellers, and condensing into eight 
fa Asclepiads the Epicurean philosophy of the time, we take it 
io that Mr. Conington is most successful. 

MARTIN. 
ae ‘ Ask not of fate to show ye— 
P Such lore is not for man— 

What limits, Leuconée, 


Shall round life’s little span. 
Both thou and I 
Must quickly die! 
Content thee, then, nor madly hope 
To wrest a false assurance from Chaldean horoscope. 


‘Far nobler, better were it, 
Whate’er may be in store, 
With soul serene to bear it ; 
If winters many more 
a Jove spare for thee, 
ay Or this shall be 
The last, that now with sullen roar, 
Scatters the Tuscan surge in foam upon the rockbound shore. 


‘ Be wise, your spirit firing 
With cups of tempered wine, 
And hopes afar aspiring, 
In compass brief confine. 
Use all life’s powers ; 
The envious hours 
Fly as we talk ; then live to-day, 
Nor fondly to to-morrow trust more than you must or may.’ 


ConincTon. 

‘ Ask not (’tis forbidden knowledge) what our destined term of years, 
Mine and yours ; nor scan the tables of your Babylonish seers, 
Better far to bear the future, my Leuconoé, like the past, 

Whether Jove has many winters yet to give, or this our last ; 

This, that makes the Tyrrhene billows spend their strength against 
the shore. 

Strain your wine, and prove your wisdom ; life is short; should hope 
be more ? 

In the moment of our talking, envious time has ebb’d away. 

Seize the present ; trust to-morrow e’en as little as you may.’ 
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Lytton. 


‘Nay, Leuconoé, seek not to fathom what death unto me, unto thee, 
(Lore forbidden) the gods may assign; nor the schemes of the 
Chaldee consult. 
How much better it is to learn patience, and that which shall be 
to endure ! 


Whether Jove may vouchsafe our existence more winters, or this 
be the last, 


‘Which now breaks Tuscan ocean in spray on the time-eaten rocks 

that oppose. 

Be thou wise, strain thy wine, and cut down lengthened hope to the 
brief span of life. 

While we talk, grudging Time will be gone, and a part of ourselves 
be no more. 

Seize to-day ; for to-morrow it is in which thy belief should be 
least.’ 


Mr. Martin’s deliberate misaccentuation of the lady’s name, 
in order to match it with a Cockney rhyme, simply puts him out 
of Court. Lord Lytton’s metre is musicless, and the last two 
lines are very awkward. Professor Conington is singularly 
good ; though even he is baffled by the terseness of 

‘Dum loquimur, fugerit invida 
Aetas.’ 


The magnificent ode (IV. 5) to Augustus, urging his speedy 
return to Rome, is rendered by Lord Lytton in a metre which 
suits it well. We quote all three rivals; taking, however, only 
the first two and the final strophes of the ode:— 


Martin. 


‘From gods benign descended, thou 
Best guardian of the fates of Rome, 
Too long already from thy home 
Hast thou, dear chief, been absent now. 


‘Oh, then return, the pledge redeem 
Thou gav’st the Senate, and once more 
lts light to all the land restore ; 
For when thy face, like springtide’s gleam, 


‘ Its brightness on the people sheds, 
Then glides the day more sweetly by, 
A brighter blue pervades the sky, 
The sun a richer radiance spreads ! 
* * 
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‘Oh, may’st thou on Hesperia shine, 
Her chief, her joy, for many a day ! 
Thus, dry-lipp’d, thus at morn we pray, 
Thus pray at eve, when flush’d with wine.’ 


CoNINGTON. 


‘ Best guardian of Rome’s people, dearest boon 
Of a kind heaven, thou lingerest all too long : 
Thou bad’st thy Senate look to meet thee soon : 
Do not thy promise wrong. 


‘ Restore, dear chief, the light thou tak’st away : 
Ah! when, like spring, that gracious mien of thine 
Dawns on thy Rome, more gently glides the day, 
And suns serener shine. 
* * * * * 
‘Ah! be it thine long holydays to give 
To thy Hesperia ! thus, dear chief, we pray 
At sober sunrise ; thus at mellow eve, 
When ocean hides the day.’ 


Lytton. 
‘ Best guardian of the race of Romulus, 
And sprung thyself from deities benign, 
Absent too long, fulfil thy promise, pledged 
To Rome’s high court—return. 


‘Bring to thy country back, beloved chief, 
The light : thy looks are to thy people Spring, 
And where they smile, more grateful glides the day, 
More genial shines the sun. 
* * * * * 
‘Live, O good chief, Rome's feast-days to prolong ! 
This is our orison at sober morn, 
Our prayer with wine-dews on the lip, when sinks 
Underneath seas the sun.’ 


The final stanza of Lord Lytton’s version is both accurate 
and poetical; indeed, none but a poet could have written it. 
And it must be confessed that wherever Lord Lytton has 
chosen an appropriate metre, his translation is excellent; so 
close, indeed, that the first remark made upon it by a scholastic 
critic was that boys would find it a capital ‘crib.’ However, 
the boys of the period know where to find literal prose transla- 
tions; and one of the few annoyances which beset that ‘ happy 
island in Bloomsbury,’ the Museum reading-room, is that it is 
infested by young gentlemen from Gower-street and the Strand, 
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To Licinius. 


studying the classics in Mr. Bohn’s translations. 
as a final test of comparison the ode to the ill-fated Licinius 


Murena :— 


Martin. 


‘If thou wouldst live secure and free, 
Thou wilt not keep far out at sea, 
Licinius, evermore ; 
Nor, fearful of the gales that sweep 
The ocean wide, too closely creep 
Along the treacherous shore. 


‘The man who, with a soul serene, 
Doth cultivate the golden mean, 
Escapes alike from all 

The squalor of a sordid cot, 
And from the jealousies begot 
By wealth in lordly hall. 


‘The mighty pine is ever most 
By wild winds swayed about and toss’d ; 
With most disastrous crash 
Fall high-topp’d towers, and ever, where 
The mountain’s summit points in air, 


Do bolted lightnings flash. 


‘When Fortune frowns, a well-train’d miud 
Will hope for change ; when she is kind 
A change no less will fear : 
If haggard winters o’er the land 
By Jove are spread, at his command 
In time they disappear. 


‘Though now they may, be sure of this, 
Things will not always go amiss ; 
Not always bends in ire 
Apollo his dread bow, but takes 
The lyre, and from her trance awakes 
The Muse with touch of fire. 


‘Though sorrows strike, and comrades shrink, 
Yet never let your spirits sink, 
But to yourself be true ; 
So wisely, when yourself you find 
Scudding before too fair a wind, 
Take in a reef or two.’ 


ConINGTON. 


‘ Licinius, trust a seaman’s lore : 
Steer not too boldly to the deep, 
Nor, fearing storms, by treacherous shore 
Too closely creep. 
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‘Who makes the golden mean his guide, 
Shuns miser’s cabin, foul and dark, 
Shuns gilded roofs, where pomp and pride 
Are envy’s mark, 


‘ With fiercer blasts the pine’s dim height 
Is rock’d; proud towers with heavier fall 
Crash to the ground ; and thunders smite 
The mountains tall. 


‘In sadness hope, in gladness fear, 
’Gainst coming change will fortify 
Your breast. The storms that Jupiter 
Sweeps o’er the sky 


© He chases. Why should rain to-day 
Bring rain to-morrow? Python’s foe 
Is pleased sometimes his lyre to play, 
Nor bends his bow. 


‘ Be brave in trouble ; meet distress 
With dauntless front ; but when the gale 
Too prosperous blows, be wise no less, 
And shorten sail.’ 


Lytron. 

‘ Licinius, wouldst thou steer life’s wiser voyage, 
Neither launch always into deep mid-waters, 

Nor hug the shores, and, shrinking from the tempest, 
Hazard the quicksand. 

‘He who elects the golden mean of fortune, 

Nor where dull squalor rots the time-worn hood, 
Nor where fierce envy storms the new-built palace, 
Makes his safe dwelling. 

‘The wildest winds rock most the loftiest pine trees, 
The heaviest crash is that of falling towers, 

The spots of earth most stricken by the lightning 
Are its high places. 

‘The mind well trained to cope with either fortune, 
Takes hope in adverse things and fear in prosperous. 
Deforming winters are restored or banished 

By the same Father. 

‘If to-day frown, not therefore frowns to-morrow. 
His deadly bow not always bends Apollo ; 

His hand at times the silent muse awakens 
With the sweet harpstring. 

‘In life’s sore straits brace and display thy courage ; 
Boldness is wisdom then: as wisely timid 
When thy sails swell with winds too strongly fav’ring, 

Heed, and contract them.’ 
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It often occurs that whimsical paraphrase gives the poet’s 
idea more clearly than accurate translation. Horace Smith is 
grotesquely Horatian in the following stanza, which is quoted 
from memory :— 


‘When ice encrusts the slippery bank, 
The tallest falls with heaviest spank— 
The bard who writes has felt it ; 
The bolt that strikes thy dome, St. Paul, 
Sweeps o’er the cobbler in his stall, 
Aud leaves his wax unmelted.’ 


That favourite little ode, the Persicos odi, has been done into 
English in many ways. There is indeed a Bohemian version, 
commencing— 


‘ Persicos odi, puer, apparatus : 
Bring me a chop and a couple of potatoes.’ 


And how charming is Thackeray’s rendering !— 


‘Dear Lucy, you know what my wish is— 

I hate all your Frenchified fuss ; 

Your silly entrées and made dishes 
Were never intended for us. 

No footman in lace and in rufiles 
Need dangle behind my arm-chair ; 

And never mind seeking for truffles, 
Although they be ever so rare. 


‘ But a plain leg of mutton, my Lucy, 

I pray thee get ready at three ; 

Have it smoking, and tender, and juicy, 
And what better meat can there be } 

And when it has feasted the master, 
Twill amply suffice for the maid ; 

Meanwhile [ will smoke my canaster, 
And tipple my ale in the shade.’ 


‘This is quite Horatian in tone, but it has not the finish of the 
Latin poet; and herein is the translator’s crucial difficulty. 
Mr. Martin, on the other hand, is thoroughly appreciative of 
Horace, but he has not Horace’s perfect sty/e. Lord Lytton 
and Professor Conington are nearer the Horatian style, but they 
do not seem to catch the flavour of his fancy. Heretofore we 
have been asked, What English poet most resembles Horace ? 
Hard to say. Herrick, perhaps. Here are Herrick’s verses to 
Sappho done into Sapphics by a scholarly pen :— 
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‘Me juvat, Sappho, potius vagari, 
Flans ubi semper Boreas severus 
Terminos urget glacie perustos, 

Et nive cana ; 


‘ Frigidam quam te semel obtueri 
Vultibus sevis, ut hyems videtur ; 
Quo cadat de spe mea mens molesto 

Frigore victa.’ 


England has had many masters of that style of verse which 
aims at reflecting society, leaving the passion and tragedy of 
life to those whom such themes attract; but, among them all, 
there is not a Horace. Ben Jonson was at times Horatian ; the 
lyric, called ‘ Her Triumph,’ is quite in Horace’s manner; and 
how perfect in raythm and idea is this brief stanza :— 


‘ Follow a shadow, it still flies you ; 
Seem to fly it, it will pursue : 
So court a mistress, she denies you ; 
Let her alone, she will court you. 
Say, are not women truly, then, 
Styled but the shadows of us men ?’ 


Sir John Suckling has the true Horatian style in one or two 
of his lyrics—the same perfect ease, and complete mastery of 
colloquial language. Lovelace, Carew, Sedley, Etherege, 
Waller—fine gentlemen in their day, and Epicureans—reflect 
the lighter side of Horace’s poetry. Coming down to days 
more recent, we find some of Horace’s characteristic qualities in 
a few of the finer productions of Praed and Peacock; and John 
Collins, the Birmingham bookseller, who wrote ‘Scripscrapo- 
logia,’ has precisely Horace’s humour, though without his 
finish. Witness the final stanza of ‘ To-Morrow :’— 


‘And when I, at last, must throw off this frail covering, 

Which I’ve worn for threescore years and ten, 

On the brink of the grave I’ll not seek to keep hovering ; 
Nor my thread wish to spin o'er agen : 

But my face in the glass I’! serenely survey, 
And with smiles count each wrinkle and furrow, 

As the poor worn-out stuff, which is threadbare to-day, 
May become everlasting to-morrow.’ 


Another English poet, greater than Horace, Walter Savage 
Landor, often chose to write in the Horatian style. Some of 
his minor poems are perfect gems, cut as deeply as if they 


were manipulated by the Venusian lapidary. Take this, on 
Catullus:— 
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‘Tell me not what too well I know 
About the Bard of Sirmio— 
Yes, in Thalia’s son 
Such strains there are, as when a Grace 
Sprinkles another’s laughing face 
With nectar, and runs on.’ 


Or these five lines, so full of charm :~- 


‘Proud word you never spoke, but you will speak 
Four not exempt from pride some future day. 
. Resting on one white hand a warm wet cheek, 
Over my open volume, you will say, 
“This man loved me /” then rise and trip away.’ 


Surely this is better than Horace’s 


‘Exegi monumentum ere perennius, 
Regalique situ pyramidum altius.’ 


While we have had poets who wrote in Horace’s vein, we 
have never had a Horace. The reason hereof is easily assign- 
able. These later ages are stirred by feelings and impulses more 
earnest and profound: a man of Horace’s capacity, living in the 
England of the nineteenth century, could not rest in the same 
lazy Epicurean mood. Mr. Charles Dickens is quite right in 
asserting that this is not a material age, though there are plenty 
of materialists to be met with. But the Rome of Horace was 
the natural home of Epicureanism in its common-place and 
prosaic form. No apostle of a new creed had as yet entered the 
imperial city ; the gods of Olympus were dead in the minds of 
men, and the whole world lay in a strange twilight before 
the awful dawn. An educated Roman was naturally 


Parcus deorum cultor et infrequens.’ 


If he reverenced anybody, it was his emperor. This is partly 
the reason why a man of Ilorace’s calibre wrote of Augustus 
Cesar as if he were divine; he was the visible centre of all 
earthly power, and of any higher power the poet had no cogni- 
zance. Paris would be more likely than London to produce a 
poet of Horace’s type; for there also we see, or have seen, an 
effete religion face to face with absolute power. But the autocrat 
grows feeble, while the daring words of Pére Hyacinthe are 
awakening the minds of men; and at the same time we may 
observe that the French have already had their Horace in 
Béranger, who more closely resembled the Latin lyrist than 
any other modern writer. 

How to translate Horace is not, we think, a problem as yet 
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solved. Mr. Martin’s volume of pretty poems is readable, but is 
not Horace. Professor Conington more nearly approaches to 
the Horatian form and style; but few of his metres adequately 
represent those of the original. Lord Lytton has executed 
a translation which is certainly more poetic than those of 
his antecessors, and generally more accurate; he, however, by 
the rejection of rhyme, and by choosing rhythms which have 
no fe melody in them, has fallen short of the success which he 
might have achieved. Although our literature contains certain 
unrhymed poems which are beyond the limit of ordinary blank 
verse, they are few and brief: Collins’s ‘ Evening’ is perhaps 
the only one that can be styled classical. Neither Southey nor 
Mr. Matthew Arnold has reconciled the English ear to the 
relinquishment of rhyme. If we are to have rhymeless metres, 
they ought to be entirely novel combinations; where the ear has 
been accustomed to rhyme, its absence will certainly produce an 
unpleasant effect. Take the first strophe of the remonstrance 
with Lydia, as translated by Lord Lytton: surely it would be 
better thus :— 


‘ By all the gods, Lydia, O say, I implore, 
Why must love hurry Sybaris into perdition ? 
Why thinks he the summer-scorched Campus a bore, 
Though sunshine and dust seemed to yield him nutrition ? 


‘Why no more with his friend does he share the turmoil, 
Taming headstrong French steeds with a wolf-bit—a griper ? 
Why afraid yellow Tiber to touch ? Why the oil 
Of the athlete more shunned than the froth of the viper? 


Even with rhyme this is no Horatian metre ; far from it ; but 
it is at any rate a trifle more endurable. Now, leaving the 
hexameter out of the question, since it seems at present to await 
the solvitur ambulando of a poet, there seems reason to think that 
rhymeless hendecasyllabics might be naturalized among us. It 
would be well to try them in rendering Catullus, their most 
absolute master. There are few examples in English. Cole- 
ridge translated a few lines from the German of Matthisson, 
and, oddly enough, though he fairly caught the rhythm, put a 
syllable too many into every line. Mr. Tennyson has done an 
exercise in the same, and he gives us his opinion frankly 
enough :—- 

‘Hard, hard, hard is it, only not to tumble, 
So fantastical is the dainty metre.’ 


Mr. Swinburne, a more spontaneous versifier than any of his 
contemporaries, who would be a great poet if his vision were 
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commensurate with his faculty, writes them with his accustomed 
wondrous ease :— 


‘In the month of the long decline of roses, 
I, beholding the summer dead before me, 
Set my face to the sea and journeyed silent, 
Gazing eagerly where above the sea-mark 
Flame as fierce as the fervid eyes of lions 
Half-divided the eyelids of the sunset.’ 


There is not much meaning here, but there is the true music 
of the metre. Mr. Swinburne might do worse than translate 
some of the charming little poems of Catullus into hendeca- 
syllabic verse; he is evidently better fitted to be a translator 
than an originator. Indeed, all his best work is imitative 
work—from ‘ Atalanta in Calydon’ to ‘The Masque of Queen 
Bersabe.’ He is a modern Chatterton. 

Another rhymeless metre which might possibly be naturalised 
among us, is the Galliambic, used by Catullus in his ‘ Attis,’ 
and imitated with tolerable success by Mr. Tennyson in his 
‘Boadicea.’ This, however, would be of no use in translation, 
except, indeed, for rendering Catullus’s remarkable poem, 
which not even the daring Mr. Martin has ventured to try in 
equivalent English rhythm. The question recurs—how to 
translate Horace? Would not some of the delicate measures 
used by Ben Jonson and Herrick, and others of that time, be 
superior both to Mr. Martin’s mixture of Tom Moore with Bon 
Gualtier, and to Professor Conington’s unmusical reproduction 
of hymn-book rhythms? Of Lord Lytton’s unrhymed measures 
we say nothing; scholar and poet though he is, he cannot 
satisfy us on this principle. But, assuming the impossibility of 
transferring the Horatian metres to our language, the trans- 
lator’s best course is to use metres which partake the Horatian 
vivacity and versatility. Difficult, no doubt, this would be, but 
not impossible. The masters of English verse have shown the 
way. It is to the earlier lyrists that a translator should go for 
instruction; to the men who wrote before ‘Mat Prior’s easy 
jingle’ and Tom Moore’s sentimental sing-song had superseded 
subtler music. What melody may be obtained from the simplest 
forms of verse is known to every reader of Milton’s ‘ Allegro’ 
and ‘ Penseroso.’ Such a passage as the following— 


‘When the merry bells ring round, 
And the jocund rebecks sound 
To many a youth and many a maid 
Dancing in the chequered shade ’— 
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has a melody of its own more exquisite than even the delightful 
air which has been wedded to it by Handel. 


‘Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter,’ 


writes a master of the melodious art; and the true and perfect 
lyrist has at his command— 
‘ Every tone 
Which, though silent to the ear, 
The enchanted heart can hear, 
Like notes which die when born, yet still 
Haunt the echoes of the hill.’ 


But late years have seen bad versification of the most hideous 
description ; and, if a student of real English poetry takes up a 
shilling magazine, his teeth are at once set on edge by the 
vilest jingle. Even as Macaulay spoilt average English prose, 
so Tom Moore, and Byron in his youth, did their best to make 
bad verse triumphant. Moore could never versify at all, 
and Byron was only beginning to learn the art when he died. 
It is curious that the second casura of the Spenserian Alexan- 
drine occurs nowhere in ‘ Childe Harold :’ and anything more 
abominable than Byron’s blank verse cannot well be imagined. 

Now, English blank verse is without question the noblest 
rhythm that exists, or has existed, in any language. In the 
hands of Shakespeare, Milton, Shelley, it is a finer instrument 
than even the Homeric hexameter. Its flexibility is unrivalled ; 
it can be dramatic or epic, tragic or comic, with absolute 
adaptation. There is, however, a tendency to spoil English 
blank verse. Mr. Tennyson is unluckily the chief offender ; 
and, as he is imitated by every petty poetaster, the injury 
spreads. His practice is to polish every single line to smooth- 
ness without a flaw ; but he neglects the greater cadences which 
supply the real music of the rhythm. To a master of blank 
verse the oyxjjua kar’ apiOuov may be applied, as Mr. Ellis has 
applied it to the poems of Catullus; and we are quite sure 
that, if thus tested, Mr. Tennyson’s verse, with all its singular 
subtlety of contrivance, would be found wanting. 

The question may very well be asked, Why translate such a 
poet as Horace at all? Cui bono ?—to whom is the best possible 
version of any advantage? The scholar prefers the original ; 
the man who is unscholarly will never know what Horace 
is like from his Martin, or Conington, or Lytton. The answer, 
we think, is obvious. In the first place, it is an elegant and 
innocent amusement for the translator. Lord Lytton, for 
example, must by this time be very weary of novel-writing ; 
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but he has a restless intellect, and the result is this—a pleasant 
version of Horace. Then, it is a good exercise for those who 
endeavour to be masters of their vernacular tongue. You 
cannot compel Horace to assume an English garb. You cannot 
reproduce that curious felicity of phrase ; but the approximation 
is a useful and interesting exercise, and a man need not forswear 
rifle-shooting because he seldom hits the gold. And then there 
are the young ladies to be considered. If the admirers of 
‘Ernest Maltravers’ and ‘ The Caxtons’ are allured to the 
pages of their author’s ‘ Horace,’ it will be a certain gain. It 
is perhaps too much to expect from a generation whose mental 
pabulum is supplied by Miss Braddon and the author of 
‘Cometh up as a Flower.’ If they can be induced to open this 
attractive volume, they will find therein a picture of Roman 
life that is singularly vivid. For Lord Lytton, unlike Mr. Martin 
and Professor Conington, has not been content to translate ; he 
gives the Latin text as well as the English version, and is 
lavish of criticism and commentary. The text is that of Orelli, 
which has survived the attacks made upon it by later editors, 
such as Ritter and Nauck; and Dillenburger’s admirable 
criticisms have been to a great extent embodied in the notes 
and excursus. Lord Lytton has been wise to avail himself of 
the labours of German scholars. It has been well said, that 
those who sneer at Teutonic criticism generally do so because 
they are unable to make use of it—because, in their case, the 
grapes of the Rhine are sour. Lord Lytton, a loving student 
of German literature, falls into no such error. The consequence 
is, that the reader who believes Horace untranslateable may 
solace himself with the original text, accompanied by a com- 
mentary which contains the essence of modern erudition. And 
what an admirable guide to felicitous quotation for the orator, 
parliamentary or otherwise, who knows the value of a few 
Latin lines as_an adornment to his speech! The art of 
epigrammatic quotation is dying out among our debaters; yet 
it is not very many years since a great politician referred to 
the Duke of Wellington in words which might aptly have been 
written for him: 


Stilichonis apex et cognita fulsit 
Canities.’ 


Whoever remembers the great Duke in his later days, will 
appreciate the felicity of the reference. 

Let us pass from the translators of Horace to the poet 
himself. There are many points in which he is entirely unique. 
True that we have lost the great lyrists whom he imitated ; but 
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it is quite clear that his imitation was merely formal—that his 
ideas are always Roman. Nothing is more remarkable than the 
contrast between the laughing levity of his sportive poems 
and the grave earnestness with which he protests against the 
growing corruption of Roman society. You can scarcely 
believe that the good-humoured poet, who scolds Lydia for 
enervating Sybaris, and proposes to Thaliarchus a merry- 
making, and banters Barine on her pretty perjuries, and 
ironically encourages Xanthias Phoceus to marry his maid- 
servant, is the same person who treats of the degeneracy of 
Rome with sternly serious strength. Take these strophes of 
Carmen III. 6, which Mr. Conington has not ventured to 
render, but which Lord Lytton translates admirably. Still, 
the original is better than any translation :— 


‘Motus doceri gaudet Ionicos 
Matura virgo et fingitur artibus : 
Jam nunc et incestos amores 
De tenero meditatur ungui ; 
‘ Mox juniores querit adulteros 
Inter mariti vina ; neque eligit, 
Cui donet impermissa raptim 
Gaudia, luminibus remotis ; 
‘Sed jussa coram non sine conscio 
Surgit marito, seu vocat institor 
Seu navis Hispane magister, 
Dedecorum pretiosus emtor.’ 


There is no poet among us with sufficient courage to write 
as boldly as this; and yet the chronicles of the Divorce Court, 
and the occasional revelations of the doings of ‘girls of the 
period,’ prove that there is an ample field for a strenuous 
satirist. Too often does the ripening maiden tingle au bout des 
ongles ; too often does the experienced matron bestow the 
impermissa gaudia—ay, and verify the disdainful words of the 
satirist, neque eligit. Perdita is the most popular heroine of 
the stage, and photography is almost identical with pornography. 
We may echo the prophetic words of Horace :— 


‘Damnosa quid nos imminuit dies ! 
Aetas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem.’ 


This terrible prediction was to the letter fulfilled in the 
history of Rome. There are verse-writers of the present day 
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who produce what they call satire; there are also prose- writers 
who, in popular periodicals, describe and deprecate the impro- 
prieties of the period; but they do not seem thoroughly in 
earnest, as Horace undoubtedly was. They toy with the 
naughtinesses of the time, as if they liked the topic rather 
than otherwise. You cannot help questioning whether it is 
entirely in the interest of virtue that such matters are discussed ; 
whether it is not that the brilliant writer enjoys a subject of 
the sort, and thinks his public will also enjoy it. Now, with 
Horace you cannot entertain this doubt for an instant. He 
regards the persons whose lasciviousness he describes with 
contempt and disgust. He looks forward with dread to the 
time when his beloved Rome will be occupied by a generation 
of men as much inferior to his contemporaries as they to their 
fathers. The genial, good-humoured poet, tolerant and trustful, 
lover of wine and wit and beauty, cheerful and easy Epicurean, 
was as stern as any stoic of them all, when he saw the youth 
of Rome becoming victims to debauchery. His indignation is 
sincere. He is no satirist of the modern sort, dealing with 
doubtful subjects because he liked their flavour. He foresaw 
the moral and political decadence of the Roman people, and 
did his uttermost to retard it. 

Shall we ever have an English Horace? The prodigious 
quantity of vile verse which is published in periodicals and 
otherwise might well induce a man to forswear reading any- 
thing new that professed to be poetical. People now set up 
for poets, and apparently get their guineas from magazine 
editors, who are not only devoid of imagination and deaf to 
rhythm and rhyme, but who have not even a rudimentary 
knowledge of English syntax. Our real poets turn away from 
contemporary life. Mr. Tennyson dwells in King Arthur’s 
court, and rehabilitates Guinevere, and makes out Merlin to 
have been rather a blockhead. Mr. Browning might amuse 
and delight us all if he would write a Pippa passes in English 
society and scenery ; not so—a vile Italian murder of the past 
interests him more deeply than all that he sees around him at 
this moment. This Wood Green crime which filled the journals 
for a week or two—a melodrama of journeyman carpenter, and 
governess, and betting-man—is a finer subject for poetic treat- 
ment than that which has been drawn out with provoking 
prolixity in ‘The Ring and the Book.’ But it belongs to the 
day ; it is vulgarised in Times and Telegraph : therefore no poet 
can touch it, even with kid gloves on his dainty fingers. Horace 
thought not so. Open his pages, and you are in the Rome 
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that he knew and loved, and whose degradation he dreaded. 
Open Mr. Tennyson’s or Mr. Browning’s, and you are in pre- 
historic Wales or medieval Italy, or anywhere except in the 
England of to-day. 

So we ask, Shall we ever have an English Horace? There is 
room, ample room, for such a poet. Mr. Frederick Locker does 
the lighter side of the business well enough ; he paints Pall Mall 
and Piccadilly ; but he does not rise above the level of Henry 
Luttrel and of Captain Morris. Now, Horace was a great deal 
more than this; he stood on an eminence high above your mere 
writer of vers de société. He was a scholar quite without 
pedantry, using his knowledge to brighten his verse, and to 
deepen his interest. He was a politician, not by profession, but 
by reason of his hearty desire for the welfare of Rome; and he 
was a poetic artist of the highest order, in whose hands the 
Latin language grew flexible and fluent. But what are the 
majority of our contemporary writers? If there is an erudite 
allusion in their work, depend on it that Dr. William Smith’s 
Dictionary supplied it. As to politics, doubtless they take a 
side ; they know Drake from Spofforth; but they know abso- 
lutely nothing else, and would laugh at a man who asked them 
if they had read Thucydides; and as to poetic art, why the 
less said on that point the better. Even our true poets, 
Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Browning, Mr. Matthew Arnold, are for- 
getting it. Mr. Tennyson polishes single lines of his blank 
verse, and takes no care for the general effect, the inclusive 
cadence. Mr. Browning does not polish at all, or consider at 
all, but thinks his readers ought to rejoice that he condescends 
to give them ten syllables ina line. Mr. Arnold writes a par- 
ticularly blank verse, which he invented himself, and which no 
human creature is able to scan. And then there is Mr. Algernon 
Swinburne, who always versifies to perfection; but in his case, 
unhappily, one misses the ideas. 

Thus briefly sketching England’s contemporary poetic litera- 
ture, we have made out a case in favour of the advent of an 
English Horace. Whata marvellous series of themes are ready 
for him! His picturesqueness would suit a Derby-day or a 
University boat race, his seva indignatio a divorce case or an 
election inquiry. There are a crowd of victims—politicians, 
lawyers, dramatists, actresses, and what not—whom he might 
lash without fearing an action for libel. There is a career open 
to him. But young aspirants in this direction may as well be 
warned that it is a difficult business. Comparatively easy is it 
to poetise about what is remote, in time or space, or both. You 
may easily make King Arthur seem poetical; but to take the 
man or woman whom you know personally—whom everybody 
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knows—who has made a speech, or written a novel, or com- 
mitted murder or bigamy, and to get poetry out of that per- 
sonage, is no easy achievement. Has anybody done it since 
Horace? We think not. Horace, however, did it, and so well 
that his writings are to this day the most cherished books of the 
English gentleman. In default of a modern Horace—a poet 
who can depict for us modern London, modern England—we 
revert to the old friend of our boyhood, through whom we are as 
familiar with Rome as if we had a house on the Palatine, and a 
pleasant villa on Anio’s margin, and were wont to meditate our 
trifles sauntering along the Via Sacra. This is all very well, 
but in these days it is not everybody who retains his Latin ; and 
we venture to assure the youthful poetasters of the time that 
our greatest desideratum in the realm of letters is an English 
Horace. 

Thus far had we written when came the news of the death of 
the great Latinist and felicitous translator, Professor Conington, 
and simultaneously was issued the fourth volume on our list, his 
translation of the Satires and Epistles of Horace. Conington 
was but forty-four, and had done an immense amount of work 
in his short life. He was one of the last of those brilliant ~ 
scholars who, from the Rugby which Arnold made famous, came 
to Oxford, carrying all before him. At nineteen, he took both 
the Hertford and Ireland scholarships; and his subsequent 
University successes were unusually numerous. His brain and 
pen have been always busy. He gave a fresh stimulus to our 
Latin scholarship, somewhat decadent of late: his own great 
achievement was the editing of Virgil; but he stands central 
and chief among the group of scholars to whom we owe editions 
of other Latin writers, notably of Lucretius and Catullus. Fitly 
was he the first man chosen to occupy the chair of Latin Literature 
at Oxford. His death in his very prime has caused universal 
regret, for the great scholar was a man of the most honourable 
and loveable character, and those who knew him slightly, feel 
as if they had lost a friend. 

Profound scholars are not often felicitous translators, but 
Conington was both. He kept ‘ the indefatigable ink’ running 
to the last; and this version of the Satires and Epistles is 
actually dated 1870—a year its author was never to see. 
Although it may seem easier to translate these writings of 
Horace than the odes, yet in reality it is very difficult. There 
is first the question what rhythm to choose. The octosyllabic 
couplet, in its Hudibrastic form, has been used with much suc- 
cess, especially by Swift and Pope. You catch the very air of 
Horace in such passages as this :— 
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‘O charming noons! and nights divine ! 
Or when I sup, or when I dine ; 
My friends above, my folks below, 
Chatting and laughing all a-row : 
The beans and bacon set before ’em, 
The grace-cup served with all decorum : 
Each willing to be pleased, and please, 
And even the very dogs at ease ! 
Here no man prates of idle things, 
How this or that Italian sings, 
A neighbour’s madness, or his spouse’s, 
Or what’s in either of the houses.’ 

and the— 


‘Me silva cavusque 
Tutus ab insidiis tenui solabitur ervo,’ 


could not easily find happier rendering than — 


‘Give me again my hollow tree, 
A crust of bread, and liberty !’ 


The English eight-syllable line will generally convey almost 
as much as the Latin hexameter. On the other hand, the ten- 
syllable couplet is the recognised vehicle of verse-satire ; and 
where Horace rises above his ordinary level, this metre is the 
more suitable. Professor Conington has decided in its favour, 
and has certainly used it with much success. 

A second and at least an equal difficulty is that of style. 
Horace’s hexameters contain nothing brilliant, nothing original ; 


. they are just the easy, chatty, commonplace verse of a man of 


genius ; their attraction lies in their peculiar flavour—in their 

happy and delicate turns of expression. The style is almost 

always colloquial, yet has exquisitely felicitous touches, which 

confer its curious charm. Now nothing can well be less 

manageable than to reproduce this peculiarity in another lan- 
uage, yet Professor Conington has often been very successful. 
is own remarks on this matter are worth quotation :— 


‘ Persiflage, I suppose, even in ordinary life, is much less easy to 
practise with perfect success than a graver and less artificial mode 
of speaking, though, perhaps for that reason, it is apt to be more 
sought after: the persiflage of a writer of another nation and of a 
past age is of necessity peculiarly difficult to realize and reproduce. 
Nothing is so variable as the standard of taste in a matter like this : 
even on the minor question, what expression may and what may not 
be tolerated in good society, probably no two persons think exactly 
alike : and when we come to inquire not simply what is admissible 
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but what is excellent, and still more, what is characteristic of a 
particular type of mind, we must expect to meet with still less una- 
nimity of judgment. The wits of the Restoration answered the 
question very differently from the way in which it would be answered 
now : even Pope and his contemporaries would not be accepted as 
quite infallible arbiters of social and colloquial refinement in an age 
like the present. Whether Horace is grave or gay in his familiar 
writings, his charm depends almost wholly on his manner. A 
modern who attempts to reproduce him runs an imminent risk of 
losing all charm whatever ; secondly, of missing completely that indi- 
viduality of attractiveness which makes the charm of Horace unlike 
the charm of anyone else.’ 


As an example of the extent to which Professor Conington 
succeeded in catching this fugitive charm, we may quote the 
commencement of the epistle to Torquatus, which is nothing in 
the world but an invitation to a friend, differing from ordinary 
= only by the music of its verse and the grace of its 
style :— 


‘Tf you can lie, Torquatus, when you take 
Your meal, upon a couch of Archias’ make, 
And sup off potherbs, gathered as they come, 
You'll join me, please, by sunset at my home. 
My wine, not far from Sinuessa grown, 
Is but six years in bottle, I must own : 
If you’ve a better vintage, send it here, 
Or take your cue from him who finds the cheer. 
My hearth is swept, my household looks its best, 
And all my furniture expects a guest. 
Forego your dreams of riches and applause, 
Forget e’en Moschus’ memorable cause ; 
To-morrow’s Czsar’s birthday, which we keep 
By taking, to begin with, extra sleep ; 
So, if with pleasant converse we prolong 
This summer night, we scarcely shall do wrong.’ 


This, surely, is perfectly Horatian : so likewise is the follow- 
ing, from the famous ‘ Nil admirari’ epistle :— 


‘ Your side’s in pain : a doctor hits the blot : 
You wish to live aright (and who does not ?) ; 
If virtue holds the secret, don’t defer ; 

Be off with pleasure, and be on with her. 

But no ; you think all morals, sophists’ tricks, 

Bring virtue down to words, a grove to sticks ; ' 

Then hey for wealth ! quick, quick, forestall the trade 

With Phrygia and the East, your fortune’s made. 

One thousand talents here—one thousand there— 
A third—a fourth, to make the thing four-square. 
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A dowried wife, friends, beauty, birth, fair fame, 
These are the gifts of money, heavenly dame : 
Be but a moneyed man, persuasion tips 

Your tongue, and Venus settles on your lips, 
The Cappadocian king has slaves enow, 

But gold he lacks : so be it not with you.’ 


The epistles of Horace have not been very happily reflected in 
English verse since the days of Pope. They are the easy, 
unaffected, spontaneous work of a man of the world, who is also 
a scholar, and who has a touch of poetry in his nature. Once 
or twice Mr. Thackeray caught the Horatian vein, as in ‘ The 
Mahogany Tree,’ ‘ The Cane-Bottomed Chair,’ ‘The Pen and the 
Album.’ The snow might have been on Soracte when he 
sang 

‘Care, like a dun, 
Lurks at the gate ; 
Let the dog wait : 
Happy we'll be ! 
Drink every one, 
Pile up the coals, 
Fill the red bowls, 
Round the old tree.’ 


And there is quite the Horatian flavour in some of the album 
verses named above, wherein the pen and the book converse 
quite in the manner which the Latin poet liked. Here are a 
few triplets of the pen’s Confessions :— 


‘Feasts that were ate a thousand years ago, 
Biddings to wine that long hath ceased to flow, 
Gay meetings with good fellows long laid low ; 

‘Summons to bridal, banquet, burial, ball, 
Tradesman’s polite reminders of his small’ 
Account due Christmas last—I’ve answered all. 

‘Poor Diddler’s tenth petition for a half- 
Guinea: Miss Bunyan’s for an autograph ; 

So I refuse, accept, lament, or laugh, 

‘Condole, congratulate, invite, praise, scoff, 

Day after day still dipping in my trough, 
And scribbling pages after pages off. 

‘ Day after day the labour’s to be done, 

And sure as come the postman and the sun, 
The indefatigable ink must run.’ 


In these days of railways and telegraphs and the penny post, 
nobody has leisure to write letters to his friends in verse ; but 
if any recent writer could have done it in the manner of Horace, 
we think Thackeray was the man. Happy, in some respects, 
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were the writers who lived before the printing-press—before an 
insatiable public craved for something to read daily. Horace 
had no novels to write, no magazines or journals or reviews to 
supply with articles. Thanks to Maecenas, he was independent 
of the Sosii; so, when he chose to write to a friend, he could 
take the trouble to do it in hexameters. The days of such 
authorship are over. 

We bid farewell to Horace, and a sadder farewell to the great 
scholar whose last work was to translate Horace. In the words 
of his own version, we may say :— 


‘ Why blush to let our tears unmeasured fall 


For one so dear? Begin the mournful stave, 
Melpomene, to whom the Sire of all 
Sweet voice with music gave !’ 


Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit, 


Art. III.—Revision of the Authorized Version of Scripture. 


(1.) The New Testament: the Authorized English Version ; with Intro- 
duction, ond Various Readings from the Three most celebrated 
Manuscripts of the original Greek Text. By ConsTANTINE 
TiscHENDoRF. Tauchnitz edition, volume 1,000, Leipzig 
Bernhard Tauchnitz, 1869. 


(2.) The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, after 
the Authorized Version, newly compared with the original Greek, 


and revised. By Henry AtrorD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
London: Strahan & Co. 1869. 


(3.) The New Testament, translated from theGreek Text of Tischendorf. 
(8vo., Lipsie, 1865, F. A. Brockhaus). By the Rev. Roperr 
Arnsitg, of Brighton. London: Longmans, Green, Reader, and 
Dyer. Brighton: H. & C. Treacher. 


Tv is with the carnest desire that argument may speedily lead 
to action, that we now propose to handle the important subject 
of Bible revision. This is a question which has already been 
amply discussed, and we can scarcely hope to say anything 
regarding it which has not been touched upon by some of our 
predecessors. But, while the necessity for revision has been 
clearly evinced by many writers, there has not as yet been such 
an impression produced on the mind of the community 2 large 
F 
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eo as to lead to any national procedure by which the work required 
to be done may be accomplished. Individual scholars have 
made several valuable contributions to the object in contem- 
at plation; but it is obvious, on a moment’s reflection, that no 
one man, or body of men, restricted to some special school or 
section of the Church, can ever produce a revised translation of 
the Bible which will be generally accepted in place of the 
present authorized version. Such a result can be reached only 
through the united labours of many scholars connected with 
By the various branches of the Christian Church in our land, who 
he meet together by the general assent of all parties, and whose 
work will command general respect and acceptance. That, and 
nothing less, is the end at which the friends of revision must 
aim. And it is with the view of doing our part in leading to 
this great step, without further unnecessary delay, that we now 
direct the attention of our readers to the subject. 

Not a little has been gained of late years by the labours of 
many learned and orthodox writers in connection with this 
question. One fruit of these has been, that few, if any, who 
have the least pretensions to scholarship, now make a serious 
attempt to defend our English version as it stands. Nor need 
any imputations of heresy or infidelity now be feared by those 
who venture to raise their voices in favour of improvement. 
The sentimental effusions which were indulged in by the oppo- 
3 nents of change some twelve or twenty years ago, as well as the 
“ inuendoes which were then pretty freely directed against the 
a advocates of revision, are things of which almost every one 

would now feel ashamed. Men whose learning and faith both 
stand so high, have proclaimed their conviction of the neces- 
sity which exists for bringing up our English version of 
Scripture to the present level of Biblical knowledge with 
# such emphasis, and have given such abundant reasons for the 
opinion thus expressed, that argument of any kind from the 
other side has well-nigh ceased to be heard. The vis inertia is 
almost all that now requires to be overcome. And if it can be 
shown, as we think may easily be done, that to rest satisfied 
with our English Bible in its present state, is to be unfaithful 
to the advantages with which God in His providence has 
favoured us, is to obscure the light of Divine truth which 
should shine into every poor man’s dwelling, and is to furnish 
the popular infidelity of our day with some of its most effective 
: weapons, then may we hope that the conscience of our nation 
will be roused, and that we shall allow ourselves no rest, till the 


reproach of indifference and inactivity with respect to this great 
question has been removed. ; 
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In entering on the subject, some general remarks applicable 
to both the Old and the New Testaments may first be made. 
And we would begin by simply reminding our readers that a 
period of very nearly two hundred and sixty years has now 
elapsed since the present authorized version was formed. Does 
not the realization of that fact lead us at once to expect that by 
this time there must be urgent need for a revision? For, have 
no changes taken place in the meaning of words since then ? 
Have no advances been made in the science of sacred philology? 
Have no new manuscripts been brought to light, which enable 
us, with greater certainty, to fix the words of the inspired text ? 
Let us look for a little at the answers to be given to these 
questions. 

As to the first of them, every one knows how great are the 
changes which have taken place in the English language since 
the days of JamesI. Both in regard to the meaning of indi- 
vidual words, and the laws which bind them together, the 
English tongue is now very different from what it was when 
employed by our translators, and as it appears in the extant 
writings of their contemporaries. ‘The lines of Horace express 
a universal truth when he says— 


‘Ut silve foliis pronos mutantur in annos : 
Prima cadunt ; ita verborum vetus interit <tas, 
Et juvenum ritu florent modo nata, vigentque.’ 


In accordance with the principle thus stated, we might bring 
forward many expressions from the English Bible, which have 
either become obsolete in the sense in which they were em- 
ployed by the translators, or which may suggest at the present 
day a meaning even the very reverse of that which they 
intended. To the former class belong such terms as ‘ prevent’ 
in the sense of ‘anticipate,’ ‘conversation’ in the sense of 
‘conduct,’ ‘instantly’ in the sense of ‘ earnestly,’ &c.; while, 
of the latter class, we find a remarkable example in the use of 
the word ‘let’ in the sense of ‘hinder,’ a meaning which it 
never has in any modern English writer. It is perfectly 
obvious then, that, whatever may be thought of the importance 
of the fact (a point to be afterwards considered), our language 
is now very different from what it was when the authorized 
version was formed; and, in the habitual use of the pronoun 
‘his’ with reference to inanimate objects, as well as of ‘which’ 
when the antecedent is a person, we find proof that the gram- 
mar of the language has also, since that date, undergone some 
very considerable alterations. 

The second question suggested will, in like manner, admit of 
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only one, and a very decided answer. Sacred philology has made 
immense strides since the days of our translators. The Hebrew 
language and its cognate dialects have been studied with great 
diligence by many eminent scholars, and light has thus been 
thrown on numerous passages in the Old Testament, which in 
the authorized version are either erroneous or obscure. The 
Greek language also has been investigated with much greater 
nicety and fulness than had been done at the date of our 
translation ; and the laws which regulate its use of the article, 
and its employment of tenses, are now far better understood. 
In short, the mass of valuable criticism bearing on the Sacred 
Scriptures, which has accumulated in the course of the last two 
centuries and a half, is almost incalculable. Yet, as long as 
our English Bible remains what it is, all the advances which 
have been made in sacred scholarship count (so far as the 
community at large is concerned) for little or nothing. Science 
and art are continually adding to the material comforts in 
which all classes share. No one would venture for a moment 
to speak of going back to the times of James I. in regard 
to the comforts, appliances, or habits of our daily life. But 
that is what we practically do in reference to the Bible, so long 
as it is generally known only through the pages of the authorized 
version. And yet it is scarcely an exaggeration to say, that 
Biblical criticism in general is as far in advance of what it was 
when that version was made, as our modes of travelling at the 
present day are superior to those of the seventeenth century. 
The third question which was proposed must receive an almost 
startling reply. It isa literal fact, that a// the manuscripts of the 
New Testament, to which critics now attach the highest value, 
have been discovered since the date of our authorized version. 
As is well known to everyone that has looked into the subject, 
the received Greek text itself, which formed the basis of our 
English Bible, rests upon the very slenderest authority. It is 
now universally discarded by Biblical scholars. No critical 
commentary on any of the books of Scripture issues from the 
press without being based on a purer text than it supplies. 
And no wonder that this should be the case. Erasmus and his 
followers, through whose labours what is known as the Teatus 
Receptus was formed, had but a few modern manuscripts to 
consult in preparing their editions of the New Testament. 
They used such as happened to be within their reach, and these 
were of a character on which no great reliance could be placed. 
To illustrate how meagre were the resources of Erasmus, it may 
be mentioned that he had only a single manuscript of the Apo- 
calypse, and that even the one which he possessed was not 
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complete. A part of the New Testament would thus have been 
altogether wanting in his first edition, had he not ventured to 
supply it by translation from the Latin. He took the Vulgate 
and re-translated it into Greek, so that in the ordinary, un- 
critical editions of the Greek New Testament, at the present 
day, there are words still existing, which, so far from resting on 
any original authority, or having any claim to be regarded as 
inspired, were plainly and confessedly inserted by mere con- 
jecture. Now, contrast with the paucity of resources thus pos- 
sessed by those who settled the Greek text from which our 
authorized version was made, the comparative affluence of 
materials in our hands at the present day. We have no fewer 
than five manuscripts of the highest class, which were altogether 
unknown to Western Europe in the days of our translators. 
There is the Alexandrian manuscript (A) presented in 1628, by 
Cyril, Patriarch of Constantinople, to Charles I., and now pre- 
served in the British Museum. It belongs to a date about the 
middle of the fifth century. There is the Vatican manuscript (B), 
belonging to the Pope, and preserved in the Vatican library at 
Rome. Little is known of its external history. It is certain 
that for the last four hundred years it has been among the 
Papal treasures ; but how it was procured, or whence it came, no 
one has been able to determine. Scholars are agreed, however, 
that it is probably a century at least older than the Alexandrian 
manuscript. There is the ‘Codex Ephrami’ (C), preserved in 
the Bibliotheque Impériale of Paris. It is a palimpsest, that is, 
a manuscript containing two different works, the one written 
over the other. Owing to the scarcity and high price of parch- 
ment, it was not unusual for writers in the middle ages to have 
recourse to such an expedient. Often, in this way, did they 
sacrifice some valuable work, in order to find material on which 
to inscribe a monkish legend, or an ecclesiastical writing of very 
secondary importance. In the present case, one of the writings 
of the Syrian hymnologist and theologian, Ephraem, had been 
chosen to overlay and conceal the text of the New Testament. 
The manuscript undoubtedly belongs to a date not much, if any- 
thing, below the early part of the fifth century. There is yet 
another manuscript of the first class, which it is the honour of 
our country to possess—that known as the ‘Codex Beze’ (D), 
and is preserved in the University of Cambridge. As its name 
indicates, this manuscript was formerly the property of the cele- 
brated reformer Beza, and was, in the year 1581, presented by him 
to the academic body who still possess it. Only the Gospels and 
Acts, in Greek and Latin, on opposite pages, are contained in it, 
and many manifest corruptions and interpolations have been 
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introduced into its text. Still, from its undoubted antiquity, it 
has strong claims on the attention of Biblical critics, being 
pretty generally assigned to the sixth century. And finally, 
-there is the ‘Codex Sinaiticus’ (x), the recent great dis- 
covery of Tischendorf. This is one of the most valuable ancient 
copies of the Greek New Testament. It is, perhaps, nearly as 
old as the Vatican manuscript,* and it has the great advantage 
over that and all the other most ancient codices, of being com- 
plete. The Alexandrian manuscript is defective throughout the 
' greater part of Matthew’s Gospel, and also in several other 
- places; the Vatican manuscript wants the Epistle to Philemon, 
the pastoral epistles, the latter part of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and the Apocalypse; the ‘Codex Ephremi’ is still more defec- 
tive; and the ‘Codex Beze’ contains only, as has been 
remarked, the Gospels and Acts; but the ‘Codex Sinaiticus’ 
comprises the whole of the New Testament, as well as some of 
the writings of the Apostolic Fathers. Every internal mark 
presented by this manuscript points, in the estimation of the 
most eminent paleographers, to the fourth or fifth century as 
the time when it was written. Moreover, besides these manu- 
scripts of the first order and highest authority, an immense 
number of later copies, more or less valuable, have been dis- 
covered and collated since the Greek text, on which our autho- 
rized version is based, was issued to the world. 
Such, then, are the answers which must be given to the 
. queries above suggested. And now we have to inquire more 
particularly what arguments they furnish in favour of revision. 
‘Are the changes necessitated in the English Bible, by the 
ampler supply of materials for fixing the original texts, by the 
onward march of sacred criticism, and by the obscurities or per- 
plexities caused by antiquated and obsolete expressions, so 
important as to justify and call for a revision of our authorized 
version? It shall now be our business to show cause why we 
give to each of these questions a decidedly affirmative reply. 

As to the text: we do by no means wish to disparage what 
is known as the Zextus Receptus. On the contrary, considering 
when and how it was formed, it excites our deepest wonder and 
admiration. We cannot but regard it as a kind of Providential 
miracle. God has never interfered with human liberty, yet it 
is impossible to look back on the history of the Bible, and more 
specially as connected with the point now referred to, without 


_.* We observe that Tischendorf, in the Introduction to his ‘English 
New Testament,’ claims precedence, in point of date, for the ‘ Codex 
Sinaiticus’’ over the ‘Codex Vaticanus;’ but we much doubt if scholars 
in general are prepared to acquiesce in such a conclusion. 
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being struck by the manner in which He has continually 
watched over His own holy word. We may truly and thank- 
fully say, that He led Erasmus and those that followed him ‘in 
a way which they knew not,’ so as to secure a substantial 
accuracy in those transcripts of the New Testament which they 
presented to the world. 

But having said thus much, we must add that, in our esti- 
mation, it is positively disgraceful to make no advance upon 
their work at the present day. If any of our readers will open 
the interesting publication of Tischendorf, named at the head of 
this article, they will see that there is not a single page in 
which the reading of our authorized version does not, in nume- 
rous instances, differ from that sanctioned by the most ancient 
manuscripts. The changes suggested may, in most cases, appear 
insignificant, but nothing is really insignificant that tends to 
secure the greater purity of God’s blessed Word. And since 
He has been graciously pleased, in these later times, to furnish 
us with means which men of former days did not possess, of 
making a closer approach to the ipsissima verba of inspiration, 
it must argue an undutiful and ungrateful spirit, if we should 
neglect to employ them. Shall we not, with reverent hand, do 
what we can to remove the dust which, in the course of ages, 
has settled down on the precious jewel of sacred truth ? Shall 
we not rejoice to restore to it, as far as lies in our power, its 
original resplendence? Or, will anyone say that no effort 
should be put forth with this end in view, because, forsooth, 
the beauty of the gem can still be perceived, and because its 
substantial value would not be affected by any changes in its 
aspect that might be made ? 

But the fact is, that there ae important alterations which 
require to be introduced into the text. Almost everyone now 
admits that the famous text of the heavenly witnesses (1 John 
v. 7) has no right whatever to a place in Scripture. It does 
not appear in a single Greek manuscript before the sixteenth 
century; it is wanting in all the ancient versions, and is not 
alluded to by any of the early Fathers. On every ground of 
criticism, it must therefore be regarded as an interpolation. So 
it was deemed by Erasmus, and was omitted in his first two 
editions. A vehement clamour having been raised against him 
for thus honestly printing the text of Scripture as he found it 
in the best authorities to which he could appeal, he unfortu- 
nately promised to insert the passage if a single Greek manu- 
script could be discovered containing it. One such was at last 
produced (the ‘Codex Montfortianus,’ belonging to Trinity 
College, Dublin) ; and Erasmus accordingly restored the text 
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in his later editions, whence it found its way into our autho- 
rized version. But it is now the settled conclusion of criticism 
that, in the few Greek manuscripts which contain it, this passage 
is a translation from the Latin, and had, in the interests of 
orthodoxy, been foisted into the sacred text. It found, how- 
ever, many zealous defenders in the last century. A consider- 
able library might be formed of the volumes and pamphlets 
which have been published for and against it, though there has 
hardly been any argument produced in its favour, except the 
apparent value which the verse possesses, as embodying a state- 
ment of the doctrine of the Trinity. This is one of the cases in 
which not a few Protestant writers have been too ready to 
imitate the conduct of many Papists, in preferring seeming 
expediency to truth. They have clung to this passage as a 
bulwark against Socinianism, while, by so doing, they have only 
enabled the enemy to triumph in the implied confession thus 
made of the weakness of their cause. Truth in everything must 
at last prevail; and, as surely as the first verse of St. John’s 
Gospel, which contains such an illustrious testimony to our 
Saviour’s deity, is genuine, so surely is this verse a forgery, and 
ought never to be quoted or referred to, as possessed of the 
authority of the Word of God. Everyone who knows the his- 
tory of the passage must feel pained so long as it continues to 
be read as inspired Scripture; and one of the most certain gains 
to be anticipated in a revised version of the English Bible is, 
of that this hurtful interpolation would disappear for ever. 

3 The same fate would most likely attend Acts viii. 837. That 
verse is wanting in every one of the ancient manuscripts, and in 
the great majority of others. The probability is that it was 
inserted from one of the ancient baptismal formularies. Some 
such liturgical confession as it contains came at an early date to 
be made by the applicant for baptism, and hence the verse seems 
to have crept into the sacred text. The most weighty evidence 
in its favour is, that it is found in Irenzus; but we can far more 
easily believe that, even before his time, such an interpolation 
may have found its way into some copies of the New Testament, 
than that, had the passage been genuine, it would have been 
dropped by almost all the ancient authorities to which we can 
appeal at the present day. 

There can be little doubt, also, that the story of the angel 
(John v. 3, 4, ‘waiting for the moving of the water. For an 
* angel went down at a certain season into the pool, and troubled 
‘the water: whosoever then first after the troubling of the 
‘ water stepped in was made whole of whatsoever disease he 
‘ had’) would disappear from a revised version of the New 
Testament. The passage is omitted entirely by x, B, C, D, and 
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appears in very varying forms in the manuscripts which possess 
it. The likelihood is, that it was a marginal gloss, which, at 
a very early date, was introduced into the text, and which 
explained the account by a reference to the popular Jewish 
belief on the subject. Tertullian seems to have read the passage 
as it now stands ; but other early evidence in its favour is want- 
ing. Critics are now nearly unanimous in rejecting it, as an 
interpolation; and every one will feel that the sacred text is 
relieved of not a little difficulty by its being expunged. 

These are a few specimens of omissions from the received 
text which would almost certainly be made in any revision of 
the New Testament. There are several other passages, of con- 
siderable length and importance, respecting the genuineness of 
which critical opinion is as yet somewhat divided. To these 
belong the doxology of the Lord’s Prayer (Matt. vi. 13), the 
concluding portion of St. Mark’s Gospel (xvi. 9—20), and the 
story of the woman taken in adultery (John vii. 53; vii. 1—11). 
It does not fall within our province, at this time, to discuss the 
arguments either for or against these passages ; we would only 
remark, in passing, that in our judgment, there has been an 
undue tendency displayed of late by many textual critics to 
attach an almost exclusive authority to the most ancient extant 
manuscripts simply as such. Tischendorf has taken only the 
three oldest into account, in the variations from the received text, 
which he has appended to his recent edition of the English New 
Testament. Alford, too, has adopted some readings which appear 
exceedingly improbable, simply because they are found in the 
most ancient diplomatic authorities. And some more popular 
writers have expressed themselves to the effect that such pas- 
sages as those above referred to are undoubtedly spurious, 
merely because they do not occur in the three uncial manu- 
scripts specially noticed by Tischendorf. Now, it appears to 
us that this mode of procedure, in seeking to determine the 
true text of Scripture, is not a safe one. It is most important, 
in dealing with this subject, to take full ge of ail the 
sources of evidence to which we have access. e know so 
little of the history of the few very ancient manuscripts which 
we possess, that these may, after all, only represent a recension of 
the text formed under peculiar influences, and circulating within 
a limited locality. We ought, then, to take a survey of the 
whole field of evidence, before displacing readings which have 
already been accepted. The ancient versions—some of which 
are centuries older than our most authoritative manuscripts— 
should receive the most careful attention. Nor ought the 
cursives to be passed over so unceremoniously as has niger 
been done. It should be remembered that a manuscript, whi 
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is very confidently, on paleographic grounds, assigned, for 
instance, to the twelfth century, may, nevertheless, have been 
copied from one belonging to a very early period of our era. 
Internal reasons, which may sometimes be discovered for the 
omission of passages, should also have their full weight assigned 
them. When Augustine, for example, tells us that the narra- 
tive in John’s Gospel, as to the woman taken in adultery, 
was left out in some copies of the New Testament made before 
his day, lest it should be supposed to grant a licence to sin, he 
mentions a point worthy of the most careful consideration. These, 
and other such matters, would, of course, require and receive 
the earnest attention of any body of revisers that might be 
appointed. And we cannot doubt that, under God’s guidance 
and blessing, such an assemblage of Biblical scholars would, by 
their joint and long-sustained labours, be enabled to settle 
satisfactorily many questions that are now the cause of great 
perplexity to individual critics. 

As might have been expected, a much greater tendency has 
been shown by transcribers to add to the sacred text than to 
subtract from it. Omission, therefore, would, on the whole, 
mark the revised text. But some exceptions would be found. 
We should, for instance, receive as undoubtedly genuine the 
latter half of 1 John ii. 23, which is, in our English version, 
branded as suspicious. It is contained in every one of the ancient 
authorities, and furnishes a very satisfactory equivalent for the 
loss of 1 John v. 7. Probably, too, we should read at Eph. vi. 9, 
for these words of the common text, ‘ knowing that your Master 
also is in heaven,’ the fuller reading, sanctioned by all the 
three oldest manuscripts, ‘knowing that both their Master and 
yours is in heaven.’ Some slight, but interesting, changes in 
the meaning would also be introduced. Thus, in Jude, verse 1, 
instead of ‘ to them that are sanctified by God the Father,’ all the 
most ancient manuscripts have ‘to them that are beloved by God 
the Father ;’ and this reading possesses the weighty suffrage of 
the Syriac Peschito version. On the other hand, some alterations 
must be made, which would naturally give rise to regret. Thus, 
at 1 Peter iii. 8, we are compelled to discard the beautiful precept 
of the English version, ‘ be courteous,’ for the less striking, ‘ be 
humble,’ of all the ancient manuscripts. Still greater regret 
would be felt in resigning the reading of the common text at. 
Luke ii. 14, ‘Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men,’ for ‘Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace among men of good pleasure,’ found in the three 
oldest manuscripts. But, for our own part, we are by no means 
prepared as yet to accept of this alteration. The Syriac version 
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is decidedly in fuvour of the received text, and it is supported 
by many other weighty authorities. We are, therefore, sorry 
to find that Alford has departed from it, and adopted the rival 
reading which has been mentioned. His mode of acting, in 
reference to this passage, seems to exemplify, in a somewhat 
striking manner, the tendency, which we have already alluded to, 
of yielding everything to the ancient manuscripts. In his note 
on the passage, as we find it in the third edition of his New 
Testament, he says: ‘The reading eddoxtas, which would destroy 
‘ the whole structure of the parallelism, is of very insufficient 
‘ authority, but has been rendered famous by its adoption in the 
‘ Vulgate, and consequently by the Romish Church.’ Yet, in 
his recent revised translation of the New Testament, he has 
adopted the reading thus condemned, simply on the ground of 
its existence in the earliest manuscripts. It is, no doubt, to the 
Dean’s honour that he is thus ready to modify or reverse opinions 
formerly expressed, when more complete evidence is set before 
him; and we cannot but rejoice that he is not now so much 
influenced by subjective considerations as appeared in his first 
editions. But, as we have ventured to suggest, there is danger 
of rushing to the opposite extreme. In accordance with the 
tendency referred to, we observe that Alford now accepts at 
Rom. vy. 1, the reading éxwpev, ‘let us have,’ although he 
formerly wrote in the strongest terms against it, and in favour of 
the reading éxouev, ‘we have,’ of the common text. We profess 
ourselves, indeed, quite unable to discover the principle on which 
Dean Alford has proceeded in forming the Greek text from which 
his recent revised translation of the New Testament has been 
made. Itis clear enough that, for the most part, he defers greatly 
to the authority of the ancient manuscripts, and, as we humbly 
think, often without reason. But he inserts Luke xxiii. 34, 
although both x and B omit the verse ; and he gives no hint to 
his readers that these great authorities are here against him. 
Conversely, he leaves out the words ‘in the Hebrew tongue,’ at 
John xx. 16; nor does he notice the fact that the term ‘ESpaiort 
there occurs in both the oldest manuscripts, and is also repre- 
sented in the Syriac version, so as to have the strongest claim to 
be admitted into the text. 

The above remarks have been made principally with the view 
of illustrating what we conceive to be the only satisfactory mode 
of fixing an improved text, on which to base a revised version 
of the English New Testament. There must be no slavish 
adherence to the authority of three or four ancient manuscripts. 
The whole mass of evidence must be fairly taken into account ; 
and where there is not strongly preponderating testimony in 
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favour of change, no alteration should be made. It cannot be 
doubted that, with respect to not a few passages, all candid minds 
would admit the necessity of correction. But there are many 
readings which have of late been adopted onthe authority merely 
of those few manuscripts of the fourth or fifth century which 
have come down to us, that are opposed to the text suggested 
by the most ancient versions, and to that contained in the vast 
majority of existing manuscripts; and in such cases we believe 
that the safe course is to abide by the text as it stands. We 
cannot, for example, agree to surrender Mark xvi, 9—20, as no 
part of the original Gospel, when we find it in the Peschito 
version, as well as in the great majority of manuscripts, simply 
because it is wanting in x and B. The settlement of the text 
would certainly be one of the most difficult tasks connected with 
a revised version of the New Testament. But one great guiding 
principle should be, to use the utmost caution in sanctioning 
either omissions or alterations. Only where a pretty near 
approach to certainty could be made, should any deviations 
from the common text be admitted ; and thus real gain would 
be secured, while possible loss would be avoided. The judg- 
ment of intelligent readers would be satisfied by the reasons 
adduced for any changes which were made ; while no one would 
be startled by any passage being expunged or altered, except 
under the pressure of a stringent and generally acknowledged 
necessity. To show the need of such caution, we may add, as 
a further and remarkable illustration of that rash tampering 
with the received text which has recently prevailed, that 
Tischendorf has adopted as the true reading at Luke viii. 40, 
on the sole authority of the ‘Codex Sinaiticus,’ Oedv for airdv. 
Accordingly, we have in Ainslie’s version, ‘all were expecting 
the God,’ for ‘they were all waiting for him,’ as it occurs in the 
authorized translation. 
As to the text of the Old Testament, much less trouble would 
be experienced. Thanks to the scrupulous and even superstitious 
care of ‘ our librarians,’ the Jews, that has come down to us in 
a state of wonderful accuracy. But still there are improvements 
which might be made. Though we have no manuscripts of the 
Old Testament nearly so ancient as are some of the New, yet, 
by the good providence of God, there are several means in our 
possession for testing and correcting the Hebrew text. Among 


. q ‘, these may be named the various Targums, the Samaritan Pen- 
= 1 tateuch, and, above all, the Septuagint version of the whole 
f Old Testament formed some centuries before the birth of Christ. 


; Now, there is one remarkable passage, at least, in which an 
i omission occurs in the Hebrew text, that ought to be supplied 
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from the authorities which have been mentioned. We refer to 
Gen. iv. 8, where we read, in the English version, ‘ And Cain 
‘ talked with Abel his brother ; and it came to pass when they 
‘ were in the field, that Cain rose up against Abel his brother, 
‘and slew him.’ This verse, doubtless, reads smoothly enough, 
and seems to require no supplement to complete the sense, But 
that is the result of sheer and wilful mistranslation. The word 
rendered ‘ talked’ (ap), occurs thousands of times in the Hebrew 
text, and is in this passage only so translated. It manifestly 
ought to have had the simple meaning of ‘said’ assigned it ; 
and the passage should run, ‘ And Cain said to Abel his brother.’ 
But then, what did he say? Nothing, so far as we can gather 
from the Hebrew; but the Greek version, sanctioned by the 
the Samaritan, enables us to supplement as follows :—‘ And Cain 
‘ said to Abel his brother, Let us go into the field; and it came 
‘to pass, when they were in the field, that Cain rose up against 
‘ Abel his brother, and slew him.’ There can be no doubt, also, 
that a wide field for correction is found in the numerical state- 
ments of the Old Testament. As is well known, the chronolo 
of the Hebrew text in Genesis differs widely from that of bot 
the Septuagint and the Samaritan Pentateuch. Nor could the 
case have been otherwise, without a standing miracle. The 
addition or removal of a small point will, in some cases, alter 
by hundreds or thousands the numerical value of a Hebrew 
letter. And there is every reason to believe that some of those 
startling rows of figures which have of late years been paraded 
as casting discredit on the Pentateuch, really rest on no better 
foundation than is furnished by the occurrence of such mistakes, 
Several of the Old Testament books, moreover, such as Jeremiah, 
are in a state of great confusion, as respects the arrangement of 
the chapters ; while throughout the whole of them, the Keri, or 
marginal reading, is very often to be preferred to the Kethib, 
which is accepted as correct. And thus, in regard to both Testa- 
ments, much advantage is certain to be gained by that pains- 
taking, scholarly, and reverent investigation of their respective 
texts, which would, as a matter of necessity, be the very 
first step towards the production of a revised and improved 
translation. 

The next department of our argument is that which bears 
upon the correction of positive mistranslations in our existing 
version. A very wide field here opens before us, and we can 
give only a cursory glance at some of the most prominent points 
which attract our eye in surveying it. We shall bring forward 
a few specimens of erroneous rendering from both the Old and 
New Testaments, simply with the view of indicating how strong 
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is the demand for revision, which may, on this ground, be 
addressed to the conscience and intelligence of our country. 

As respects the Old Testament, we are at a loss what por- 
tions of it to select for animadversion. If we look to the 
Pentateuch, we find the many natural history terms which it 
contains very largely misunderstood; and in the translation 
of the Hebrew verb ‘x by ‘borrow’ (Exod. iii. 22, xi. 2, xii. 35) 
we encounter a grievous error, on which infidelity has eagerly 
seized, and which has often been made the basis of an attack 
on the morality of the Old Testament. The real meaning of 
the word is simply ‘ask’ or ‘demand’ (Sept., airjoet) as in 
Ps. ii. 8, no idea of future restitution being suggested, as is 
done by the term employed in our English version. There is 
also a well-known and serious error at Exod. xxxiv. 338. We 
there read in the authorized version, ‘ And ti// Moses had done 
‘speaking with them, he put a veil on his face.’ But the 
proper supplement is ‘when’ instead of ‘till,’ Moses being 
unveiled while speaking with the people, and when he ceased, 
putting the veil again upon his face. This is the clear meaning 
of the Hebrew text, and is brought out in the Septuagint 
translation («at karénavoe, It is also demanded by 
the reasoning of St. Paul ‘on the passage (2 Cor. iii. 13), and 
the proper rendering puts an end to a difficulty which is other- 
wise insurmountable. If, again, we turn to the poetical or 
prophetical books, we find many passages totally unintelligible 
as they stand in our authorized version, but which shine forth 
with striking clearness and beauty when the real import of the 
original is elicited. Time would fail us to go through the 
different books, and point out the obscurities or errors with 
which they abound. But to narrow the field, and attach greater 
definiteness to our remarks, let us select a particular book for a 
little special examination ; and perhaps we could find no other 
that would serve our purpose better than the book of Job. 

Even as exhibited in the authorized version, this book must 
be felt by every careful and intelligent reader to be a wonder- 
fully interesting and sublime production. But there are 
hundreds of beauties which it contains that are utterly lost 
to an English reader, through the defectiveness of our trans- 
lation. It is not too much to say that several of its verses, as 
they stand in our Bible, are simple nonsense. Who can attach 
any meaning, for instance, to these words in chap. xxxvi. 33, 
‘The noise thereof sheweth concerning it, the cattle also con- 
‘cerning the vapour,’ or trace any connection between the two 
clauses of chap. xxxvii. 22, ‘Fair weather cometh out of the 
north: with God is terrible majesty.’ The whole concluding 
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part of Elihu’s speech is, indeed, grievously bungled in our ver- 
sion. There is completely hidden from an ordinary reader, 
the fact, that it contains probably the earliest description of a 
thunderstorm to be found in all literature. As he speaks, Elihu 
perceives those clouds gathering, from the depths of which the 
voice of Jehovah is soon to be heard; and in that portion of 
his speech which extends from chap. xxxvi. 29 to chap. xxxvii. 5, 
he expresses the feelings which that spectacle excited within 
him as follows :— 


‘ Who, again, can understand the outspreading of the clouds, 
And the fearful thunderings in his pavilion ¢ 

Behold! He flashes His lightnings over it, 

And covereth the depths of the sea. 

For by these [agencies] He executeth judgment to the people ; 
By these also He provideth food in abundance. 

With His hands He covereth the lightning, 

And commandeth it where to strike : 

He pointeth out to it His friends. 

His wrath collects over the wicked. 

At this also my heart palpitates, 

And is moved out of its place. 

Hear, O hear, the thunder of His voice, 

The muttering thunder that goes forth from His mouth ! 
He directeth it under the whole heaven, 

He [scattereth] the lightnings to the ends of the earth. 
After it a voice roareth ; 

He thundereth with the voice of His glory ; 

He will not restrain the tempest when that voice is heard. 
God thundereth marvellously with His voice ; 

He doeth wonders which we cannot comprehend.’ 


And now the Almighty draws nearer and nearer in that 
dark pavilion, lighted up from time to time with the most 
brilliant flashes, about to interpose and put an end to the long 
discussion. As the solemn scene fixes their guze on the heavens, 
as the dark cloud, on the bosom of which the lightning plays, 
is seen to gather over them, as the living fire leaps forth from 
the heart of that terrible canopy, and the roar of the thunder 
almost instantaneously afterwards shakes the solid ground, a 
deep awe falls upon all the spectators, and Elihu concludes with 
these abrupt, confused, agitated, but all the more suggestive ° 
words :— 


‘ And now men cannot look at the splendour which is on the clouds, 
For the wind sweeps along and brightens them. 

Glory as of gold approaches from the north ; 

With God is terrivle majesty ! 

NO. Cl. 
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The Almighty ! We cannot find Him out : . 


Vast in power and judgment, and abundant in righteousness, 
He will not oppress. 


Men should therefore stand in awe of Him ; 
He regardeth not any that are wise in heart.’ 


If our readers will take the trouble of comparing this trans- 
lation, which we believe to be a tolerably fair representation of 
the original, with that contained in the authorized version, we 
think they will feel that not a little has been gained in point of 
clearness and impression. Nor is there, perhaps, a single chapter 
in the whole book of Job which does not furnish passages capable 
of similar improvement. Did space permit, we should find it an 
easy task to cite several verses, which, as given in our English 
Bible, would require an Cidipus to explain them, but which 
become transparent and beautiful as crystal when adequately 
rendered into our language. It is true that there are some 
passages about the exact meaning of which eminent Hebraists 
are not yet agreed ; but a large number of emendations have been 
proposed, which have obtained the general consent of scholars, 
and would unquestionably be adopted by any board of competent 
revisers. Moreover, it may be well believed that such a body of 
learned men would themselves make advances on all their 
predecessors. We look forward, indeed, with confident and 
rejoicing anticipation to receiving a new Bible in many parts 
from the hands of that Royal Commission which will, we trust, 
ere long be appointed to deal with this momentous subject. 
Not, we need scarcely say, that any new doctrines will be 
discovered, or any modifications of the old ones found necessary, 
but not a few passages, which are now almost meaningless, 
will acquire a rich and most attractive significance. There are 
portions of the poetical and prophetical books which are at 
present a dead letter to the English reader, that will be felt 
instinct with life and beauty when properly translated ; and 
there are some puzzling verses in Ecclesiastes, seemingly isolated, 
incongruous, or unmeaning, that need only to be accurately and 
skilfully rendered, in order to be felt most suggestive in them- 
selves, and most admirably harmonious with the whole scope 
and purpose of that remarkable book. 

Turning now to the New Testament, we find few such glaring 
mistakes as those which occur so frequently in our authorized 
version of the Hebrew Scriptures. Yet there is probably not a 
single chapter—and in several chapters not a single verse—in 
which some improvement, acquiesced in by all scholars, would 
not be made. It is, of course, quite impossible that within our 
brief limits we should refer to a tenth or hundredth part of 
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those that might be mentioned. All that we can do is to bring 
forward a few specimens of two or three classes of errors, and 
append some remarks, which, in our judgment, should be kept 
in view by all who engage in the work of revising and correcting 
our English translation of the New Testament. 

There are, then, some positive blunders, acknowledged by all 
as existing in the authorized version. One of the most obvious 
of these is that which occurs at Acts iii. 19, where we read, 
‘ Repent ye therefore, and be converted, that your sins may be 
‘ blotted out, when the times of refreshing shall come from the 
‘ presence of the Lord.’ It is perfectly impossible that ézws av 
followed, as it is here, by a subjunctive, can have the meaning 
of ‘when’ assigned it by our translators. Nor does Mr. Ainslie 
at all mend the matter when he renders the words thus : ‘ when- 
‘ever the times of refreshment may come.’ The only accurate 
translation is that of Dean Alford, who gives the verse as 
follows :—‘ Repent ye therefore, and turn you, that your sins 
‘may be blotted out, that the times of refreshing may come 
‘from the presence of the Lord.’ This is a very important 
correction, aud gives a complexion to the passage quite different 
from that which it has in our version. That such is the case will 
be felt by every one on turning to the original, and noticing that 
the next verse also is still under the regimen of dms ay (xal 
azoorethn, ‘and that he may send’), the repentance and con- 
version of the Jews being thus closely connected with the 
coming of those ‘times of refreshing’ often adverted to in 
Scripture, and with the next ‘sending forth’ of Christ by the 
Father, a point wholly missed in our authorized version. 
Turning to 1 Thess. v. 22, we find the oft-quoted precept, 
‘Abstain from all appearance of evil.” But it is perfectly 
certain that this is not the meaning of the original. The 
word eidos never signifies ‘appearance,’ in the sense here 
attached to that expression; and the true rendering is, 
‘Abstain from every kind of evil.” The best of men will 
often feel it their duty to act in a manner which may have 
an appearance of evil, and which admits of being misrepresented 
or misconstrned. And the Apostle says no word to dishcarten 
them in such painful circumstances, but simply urges them to 
beware of all rea/ evil, in the many forms in which that exists 
in the world. Again, at 1 Tim. vi. 5, we read, ‘ supposing that 
gain is godliness,’ words which, taken as they stand, seem to 
indicate a stretch of fancy which it is extremely difficult to 
comprehend. ‘he real meaning is, ‘supposing that godliness 
is gain,’—that is, a means of securing worldly advantage; 
whereas the Apostle points exclusively to the iamnee“s ais 
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which true piety secures, when he adds, ‘ But godliness, with 
contentment, is great gain.’ To refer to only one other passage 
under this head, it may be noticed that the meaning of 
Heb. xii. 1 is utterly confounded by the misplacement of the 
particle ‘also.’ Our version makes the argument of the sacred 
writer consist in the idea that we, as well as the ancient believers, 
are compassed about by a great cloud of witnesses. ‘ Where- 
fore seeing we also,’ &c.; whereas it is evident that his exhorta- 
tion is to the effect that, seeing we are compassed about by that 
great company of saints to whom he has referred, we, too, should, 
like them, perseveringly pursue the course which leads to heaven: 
‘Wherefore, seeing that we are compassed about by so great 
‘a cloud of witnesses, let us also (rovyapody xat jets) run,’ Ke. 
Far more numerous are the cases in which our authorized 
version, without being positively erroneous. is an inadequate or 
unsuitable representation of the original. Distinctions between 
words in the Greek are often obliterated in English, where it is 
important that they should have been retained. Thus is it 
sometimes with yivoya, as differing frem There can 
be no doubt, indeed, that the two words are often equivalent in 
meaning, and we regret some rather fantastic attempts which 
have recently been made always to discriminate them. Thus, at 
John xx. 27, we have seen the Saviour’s exhortation to Thomas 
yivov dmoros—rendered ‘ Become not faithless,’ a version 
which entirely misses, or rather perverts, the import of the 
passage. Still, the fundamental distinction between the two 
verbs should constantly be kept in view, and where it seems 
marked in the original, ought to be carefully brought out in the 
translation. An example occurs at John viii. 58, where the 
yevéoOa applied to the creature is evidently contrasted with 
the sublime eiy: assumed by the Creator; and the passage might 
be more adequately translated than it is in our version as 
follows: ‘Before Abraham had a being, I am;’ or, as Alford 
gives it, ‘ Before Abraham was made, I am.’ We cannot dwell 
at any length on several other important distinctions which are 
effaced in the English version, though always preserved in the 
original. It may simply be noted that the difference between 
yéevva and gdns, words indiscriminately represented by ‘hell’ 
in our authorized version, ought in every case to be brought 
out. The former term invariably denotes the place of the lost, 
while the latter simply means the invisible world, or that state 
in which the souls both of the righteous and the wicked exist 
between death and the resurrection. The essential distinction 
between the import of the two words would be easily and eflec- 
tively indicated by restricting the term ‘hell’ to the first, while 
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‘ hades’ was naturalized in our language as the representative of 
the second. We must also notice under this head how clamant 
is the necessity that the distinction between (Gov and @nplov 
should be brought out in the book of Revelation. The term 
‘beasts,’ by which the former word is translated, almost makes 
one shudder on hearing it, and is very commonly exchanged in 
reading for the far more correct rendering, ‘living beings,’ or 
‘living creatures.’ We confess to not liking the practice of 
quietly correcting the authorized version in the pulpit or 
reading-desk ; but, in this case, the word made use of in our 
translation is so revolting when thought of in connection with 
the heavenly beings to whom it refers, as abundantly to justify 
the alteration so generally made. The same practice of quiet 
correction is generally and properly followed at 1 Cor. xi. 29. 
It is impossible to calculate the amount of mischief which has 
been done by the terrific expression ‘damnation,’ there found 
in the authorized version. And if a revision accomplished 
nothing else than getting rid of that dreadful and unwar- 
rantable term, unspeakable gain would be secured. 

As other well-known instances of unsuitable rendering, we 
may refer to Acts xvii. 22, and Philip. ii. 6. In the former 
passage, the translation of deroidaiuoverrépovs by ‘too super- 
stitious’ is very unfortunate. The Apostle was by far too 
prudent to begin his address to the Athenians with an epithet of 
reproach. The term he employs rather includes a compliment, 
and ought to be rendered ‘more than usually religious,’ or, as 
Alford has it, ‘very religious.’ In the latter passage, again, 
‘robbery’ is generally admitted to be an inappropriate transla- 
tion of dpzayyov. The word is, no doubt, a difficult one, but 
the context seems pretty clearly to suggest the meaning which 
should be assigned it. The Apostle is dilating on the sublime 
self-sacrifice of Christ ; and among other things, he says, that 
though our Lord ‘existed in the form of God, he did not think 
it dpzaypor, to be equal with God, but emptied himself,’ &e. 
Now, the antithetical form of expression here employed clearly 
suggests to our mind such a rendering of the term as ‘ He did 
not deem it a thing to be clung to to be equal with God.’ 
Accordingly, Alford translates it ‘a thing to grasp at,’ and 
Ellicott ‘a prize to be seized on,’ meanings closely allied to that 
which we have suggested. It is also remarkable how often the 
renderings placed in the margin of the authorized version are 
superior to those adopted in the text. Thus, at Matt. v. 21, &e., 
‘to them’ is the only proper rendering ; at John xvi. 8, ‘ con- 
vince’ is manifestly preferable to ‘ reprove ;’ and at Heb. ii. 16, 
‘he taketh not hold of angels,’ is a far more correct version than 
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‘he took not on him the nature of angels.’ At Luke xxiii. 15, 
the words ovdéy afiov Oavdrov éoti ought 
clearly to be rendered, ‘ nothing worthy of death has been done 
by him,’ instead of the unmeaning ‘ wnto him’ of the common 
version. 

Turning now to a somewhat different yet nearly-related part 
of our subject, we have to glance at those changes which require 
to be made in the rendering of the Greek article, some tenses 
of the verb, and one or two prepositions. That there is here a 
wide field for improvement admits of no doubt; but that, at 
the same time, change has been recently carried to a very 
baneful extreme in dealing with these points, we are deeply 
convinced, and shall do our best in the sequel to show. We 
begin, however, by noticing some cases in which alteration is 
undoubtedly required, and consequent gain would be secured. 

It is, for instance, a clear and certain loss that the article 
which is found in the Greek at John iii. 10, has not been 
represented in English. Our Lord asks Nicodemus, ‘ Art thou 
the teacher of Israel?’ (6 d6doKados), and it is unquestionably 
a pity that the indefinite expression, ‘a teacher,’ should have 
been adopted for this in our English version. Wiuer perhaps 
makes too much of the article here, when he declares (‘ Gramm. 
des Neutest. Sprachid., iii, 18, 8) that by means of it ‘ Nico- 
‘ demus is referred to as the teacher of Israel—xa7’ €£oxiv—as 
‘the man in whom all teaching-power (Lehrerweisheit) was 
‘centred.’ Yet there can be no doubt that it singles out 
Nicodemus as a well-known and eminent teacher—‘ille magister,’ 
as Erasmus has it—and that it ought to be taken account of in 
translating the passage. Again, the neglect of the article gives 
rise to not a little additional obscurity in the very involved and 
difficult argument of the Apostle towards the end of the fifth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. Archbishop Trench 
(‘On the Authorized Version of the New Testament’) remarks 
that this neglect renders ‘serious doctrinal misunderstandings 
‘ possible at Rom. v. 15, 17;’ and then adds, ‘ In place of any 
‘ observations of my own, I will here quote Bentley’s criticism 
‘on our version. Having found fault with the rendering of 
‘of woAAoi, Rom. xii. 5, he proceeds— 


‘ «This will enable us to clear up another place of much greater con- 
sequence, Rom. v., where, after the Apostle had said, verse 12, ‘that 
by one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin, and so death 
passed wpon all men (cis mévras dvOpHrovs), for that all have sinned,’ 
in the reddition of this sentence, verse 15, he says, ‘ for if through the 
offence of one (rod évds) many (oi modo) be dead’ (so our translators) 
‘much more the grace of God by one man (rod évis) Jesus Christ 
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hath abounded wnto many’ (eis rods moddovs). Now, who would not 
wish that they had kept the articles in the version which they saw in 
the original? ‘If through the offence of the one (that is, Adam) the 
many have died, much more the grace of God by the one man hath 
abounded unto the many.’ By this accurate version some hurtful mis- 
takes about partial redemption and absolute reprobation had been 
happily prevented. Our English readers had then seen, what several of 
the Fathers saw and testified, that oi woAdoi, the many, in an antithesis to 
the one, are equivalent to mdvres, all, in verse 12, and comprehend the 
whole multitude, the entire species of mankind, exclusive only of the 
one. So, again, verses 18 and 19 of the same chapter, our translators 
have repeated the like mistake, where, when the Apostle had said, 
‘that as the offence of one was upon all men (eis ravtas dvOpamous) to 
condemnation, so the righteousness of one was upon a// men to justi- 
fication ; for,’ adds he, ‘as by one man’s (rod évis) disobedience the 
many (oi woot) were made sinners, so by the obedience of the one 
(rod évds) the many (oi wool) shall be made righteous.’ By this ver- 
sion the reader is admonished and guided to remark that the many in 
verse 19 are the same as zdvres, all, in the 18th. But our translators, 
when they render it ‘many were made sinners, many were made 
righteous,’ what do they less than lead and draw their unwary readers 
into error ?””’ 


In regard to the tenses of the Greek verb, many obvious cor- 
rections require to be made. A present tense is adopted for a 
past (Acts xxviii. 4), ‘No doubt this man is a murderer, whom, 
though he hath escaped the sea, yet vengeance suffered not 
(ovx etavev) to live ;’* and a past for a present (Rev. vii. 14; see 
also iv. 5), ‘These are they who are coming (oi €pxduevor) out of 
great tribulation.’ The imperfect tense is often translated as a 
past, to the great detriment of the sense. Thus, at Matt. xiii. 34, 
we read in the authorized version, ‘ All these things spake Jesus 
unto the multitude in parables; and without a parable spake he 
not unto them.’ But the contrast between the historic past and 
the imperfect (though unnoticed both by Alford and Ainslie) is 
here strongly marked in the original. The first ‘spake’ is 
éAdAnoer, a and is, of course, a proper rendering ; but the second 
is €AdAex, and the clause should manifestly be translated thus : 
‘Without a parable was he not in the habit of speaking unto 
‘them.’ So, at Luke i. 59, we read, ‘and they called him 
Zacharias ;’? but, as it is the imperfect tense which is used 
(€xdAovv), the rendering ought to be, ‘they were calling,’ or 
better, perhaps, ‘ they were thinking of calling him Zacharias.’ 
To give only one other example of this kind, we find the state- 


* See the delicate remarks of Trench on this passage (‘On Authorized 
Version,’ p. 94). 
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ment at Luke v. 6, ‘their net drake,’ whereas the translation 
should be, ‘ their net was at the point of breaking (d:ef/xyvvT0). 
Sometimes, again, the aorist is improperly rendered as a perfect, 
or vice versad. As an example of the first mistake, we read, at 
2 Pet. i. 14, as follows: ‘Knowing that shortly I must put off 
‘ this my tabernacle, even as our Lord Jesus Christ hath shewed 
‘me.’ Trench here aptly remarks : ‘ By this “‘ hath shewed me” 
‘ we lose altogether the special allusion to an historic moment 
‘in the Apostle’s life, to John xxi. 18, 19, which would at once 
‘come out, if €d:jAwoé or had been rendered “ shewed me.”’ As 
an example of the second mistake, the same writer refers to 
Luke xiii. 2, ‘Suppose ye that these Galileans were sinners 
above all the Galileans, because they suffered such things?’ 
He rightly adds, ‘ Rather, because they have suffered (mendv- 
‘ @aow) such things.” Our Lord contemplates the memorable 
‘catastrophe by which they perished, not as something 
‘ belonging merely to the historic past, but as a fact reaching 
‘into the present—still vividly presenting itself to the mind’s 
‘ eye of His hearers.’ These instances must suffice as illustrations 
of the inaccuracy so often observable in our version with respect 
to the rendering of tenses. 

Looking now at the prepositions, we find some manifest 
blunders in the English translation. Oftener than once, 5:4 
with the accusative is rendered as if it were followed by the 
genitive. Thus, at John xv. 3, we read, ‘ Now ye are clean 
through the word (8&4 tov Adyov) which I have spoken unto you;’ 
where, though it is difficult in our language to mark the 
distinction, some such rendering as that of Alford had better be 
adopted, ‘Ye are clean already by reason of the word which I 
have spoken unto you.’ Again, the prepositions eis and éy are 
sometimes, without the least necessity, treated as convertible. 
There cannot, indeed, be the slightest doubt that eis must often 
be rendered in English, with the sense of év, as at Mark xiii. 9, 
(cis ovvaywyas dapijcecbe), and in many other places. But the 
radical difference in meaning between the two prepositions ought 
always to be kept in view, and should not be needlessly set at 
nought as in the authorized version. Thus, at John xi. 52, we 
find ovrvaydyy eis év translated ‘should gather together in one,’ 
where ‘into one’ is manifestly the proper rendering; and, 
conversely, we find, at 1 Tim. iii. 16, dveAjppOn év d0& trans- 
lated, ‘was received into glory,’ while ‘in glory’ is the only 
proper version of the passage. In several places, also, the pre- 
position ézi admits of a more accurate rendering than it receives 
in the authorized translation. At Col. iii. 14, ¢.g., it would be 
better to translate the words émi zaow rovrois, ‘over all these 
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things,’ than ‘ above all these things,’ as in the common version. 
And at Matt. xxviii. 14, the words rod 
Hyepovos are, we believe, quite mistranslated when they are ren- 
dered, ‘if this come to the governor’s ears.’ The Peschito 
version, always a weighty authority to appeal to, whether as 
respects the text or the translation, renders the words thus, ‘if 
this be heard before the governor;’ and Alford remarks, in his 
notes on the passage, ‘Not only “come to the ears of the 
‘ governor,” but ‘be borne witness of before the governor,” 
‘ come before him officially,’ though, for what reason we cannot 
divine, he retains, in his revised version, the totally erroneous 
rendering of our authorized translation. 

We have brought forward the passages cited above as exam- 
ples of not a few in which decided advantage would be gained 
by a more skilful and accurate handling of the Greek article, the 
Greek tenses, and the Greek prepositions, than they have received 
in our common English version ; but we now beg very humbly, 
yet with all possible earnestness, to protest against the sweeping 
changes which have, in respect to these points, been recently 
proposed by some revisers of the English New Testament. They 
have, we think, been very unduly influenced by fancied gram- 
matical canons which apply, if at all, only to writings composed 
in classical Greek, and have, in this way, frequently obscured, if 
they have not even altogether perverted, the meaning of the 
Word of God. 

As to the article, for instance, it has been attempted by 
Mr. Green, in his ‘ Twofold New Testament,’ always to omit it 
in English where it does not occur in the Greek. We find, 
accordingly, the words Ayrov invariably translated, ‘ Holy 
Spirit,’ instead of ‘the Holy Spirit,’ because the article is not 
present in the original. And hence we are presented with such 
renderings as these, Matt. iii. 11, ‘He shall baptize you with 
Holy Spirit ;’? Luke iv. 1, ‘ Jesus, full of Holy Spirit ; while at 
Acts viii. 37, we read, ‘A spirit of the ie caught away 
Philip.’ As to the tenses, again, we find in Alford’s revision 
such renderings as the following: John xvii. 4, ‘I glorified thee 
on the earth ;’ ver. 6, ‘I manifested thy name;’ Philip iv. 11, 
‘I learned in the state in which I am, therein to be content ;’ and 
so in countless other passages, the Greek aorist being rigidly 
represented by the absolutely past tense of the English verb. 
And as to prepositions, Alford presents us with numerous ren- 
derings such as these: Eph. ii. 18, ‘ brought nigh in the blood of 
Christ ;? ver. 18, ‘in one Spirit unto the Father; ver. 22, ‘an 
habitation of God in the Spirit ;’ Col. i. 16, ‘in Him were all 
things created,’ and so on, space forbidding us to name even the 
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tenth part of those alterations which have thus been proposed 
on our existing English translation. 

Now, we do trust that such attempts at grammatical purism 
will, on further reflection, be abandoned by those who are 
anxious to see improvements introduced into our authorized 
version of the New Testament. Whatever may be said of the 
principles on which Greek classical writers should be translated 
into our language, the rules thus applied might, @ priori, be 
expected to prove largely inapplicable to the New Testament. 
For, first of all, that is written, not in classical, but in Hebraistic 
Greek ; and, that the familiarity of the sacred writers with the 
Hebrew idiom, as transferred so generally to the Greek version of 
the LXX., had a marked effect upon their syntax, is obvious to 
every reader. Thus, at Matt. xxi. 42, we read, mapa xvplov 
éyéveto Kal Oavyacth ev dpOadpois jyor, where, in 
classical Greek, we should have révro and @avyacror, the femi- 
nine being used by St. Matthew (after the LXX.) for the neuter, 
according to the practice of the Hebrew language. And then, 
again, it should be remembered that the New Testament is 
written in provincial Greek, which could not but vary, in several 
respects, from the perfect standard and strict grammatical usage 
of the language. This may be illustrated by a reference to what 
is observable in our own country. As showing, for instance, 
how provincialism will affect the use of prepositions, it may be 
noticed that a Scotchman will often use ‘at,’ where an English- 
man would employ ‘for’ (‘What are you waiting at ” instead 
of ‘What are you waiting for ?’), while, as is well known, the 
auxiliary verbs ‘can’ and ‘may,’ ‘will’ and ‘ shall,’ (* Can I do 
that ?’ instead of ‘ May I do that?’ ‘ Will I bring it?’ instead 
of ‘ Shall I bring it ?’) are used very differently in the northern 
and southern divisions of our island. 

What, then, is the rule which should guide us in regard to 
such points in translating the New Testament into our language ? 
Not, certainly, the unbending grammatical theory, for that con- 
fessedly breaks down in the hands of those who adopt it. They 
dare not carry it through the whole of the New Testament. 
Thus, while Dean Alford translates the aorists in the inter- - 
cessory prayer of our Lord by past tenses of the English verb, 
he renders the aorists which occur in the Eucharistic song of the 
Virgin by perfects ; and so, on many other occasions. While, 
again, he so often translates the preposition éy by ‘in,’ where 
we deem a different word clearly preferable, he soon after de- 
parts from such a rendering of the word, and adopts another 
preposition. Thus, while at John xvii. 17, we have, ‘ Sanctify 
them in the truth’ (é ri dAndela), at 1 Thess. iv. 18 we find, 
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‘Comfort one another with these words’ (év trois Adyots Tovrois). 
The Dean almost frightens us from making these or any other 
strictures on his work, by observing in his Preface, ‘The old 
‘story of the scholar who sent King James’s translators five 
‘reasons in favour of a certain rendering, and was answered 
‘ that they had fifteen against it, not inaptly represents, in very 
‘ many cases, the relation between our critics and ourselves ;’ 
still, in the face of such obvious inconsistencies as those to which 
we have referred, it may not be unduly presumptuous to express 
a doubt that he has, in not a few cases, sacrificed the real mean- 
ing of passages to what were deemed the grammatical require- 
ments of the original text. 

The true principle of guidance, in dealing with such points 
as those under consideration, we humbly conceive to be this,— 
always to bear in mind the strict lexical and syntactical rules of 
the language, but never to allow these to override the meaning 
demanded by the context. Of course, this is a very indefinite 
principle, and leaves great scope for the exercise of exegetical 
tact and judgment. But no other can, we believe, safely be 
adopted in seeking to transfer the meaning of the New Testa- 
ment, as accurately as possible, into our language; and Dean 
Alford himself has, in numerous instances, felt the necessity of 
acting upon it. Thus, at Matt. xxviii. 19, the preposition eis 
will very well bear the rendering ‘into,’ and he accordingly 
translates, ‘Go ye, make disciples of all the nations, baptizing 
them into the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.’ But he never dreams of translating the words at 
Luke vii. 50, eis ‘go into peace,’ —a rendering 
which would be simply absurd. We must, then, beware of 
yielding too much to canons of interpretation, derived from the 
classics, in translating the New Testament ; while, at the same 
time, keeping these in view, and guarding them by those other 
considerations we have suggested, not a few alterations for the 
better may be introduced into the English authorized version. 

We have now to glance at the third and last department of 
our argument—that which has reference to the occurrence of 
obsolete, obscure, or otherwise objectionable expressions in our 
authorized translation. On this ground alone, as we are fully 
persuaded, there is aloud and urgent call for revision. Nor 
could anyone fail to feel that such is the case, if it were always 
rememLered that the English Bible is intended specially for the 
use of merely English readers. Such as can have recourse to the 
original are, of course, to a great extent, independent of it ; and 
those obsolete expressions to which we are now to allude are of 
little consequence, so far as they are concerned. As scholars, 
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acquainted with the Greek and Hebrew text, as well as with the 
history of their own language, they are in no danger of being 
misled by the use of the terms in question. But that fact has 
no bearing on the argument. The sole point to be considered is, 
how the style of the authorized version affects those who are 
familiar only with the English of the present day. And we 
have no hesitation in saying that, in very many passages, it is 
to such persons very obscure, if not altogether unintelligible. 
Nor, considering the length of time which has elapsed since our 
version was formed, is it possible that the case could be other- 
wise. Who would expect any humble peasant, or even one who 
has just received the elements of a good English education, to 
understand, or be much attracted by, the writings of such 
old authors as Francis Quarles or Sir Walter Raleigh? How- 
ever interesting the subjects of which these writers treat, their 
style is so antiquated, and so obscure to the majority of readers, 
that any attempt which might be made to peruse their works 
would be speedily abandoned. Yet they were coeval with the 
translators of our authorized version. And the same obscu- 
rities and perplexities, which emerge in their writings to an 
ordinary English reader at the present day, may also be 
expected in the common translation. Nor does it require much 
investigation to discover that such is the case. Many passages 
might be brought forward which are couched in phraseology 
that cannot but be most perplexing, if not misleading, to those 
who are acquainted only with their own language, as spoken or 
written in their own day. Let the following examples suffice as 
illustrations. 

‘ At Rom. xii. 1, we find the words, ‘I beseech you, therefore, 
‘ brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye present your bodies 
‘a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is your 
‘ reasonable service.’ Now, the meaning of this beautiful exhor- 
tation is greatly obscured by the use of the word ‘ reasonable ’ 
in the concluding clause. We have again and again found, on 
asking intelligent English readers as to the significance which 
they attached to it, that they imagined it toimply that the thing 
referred to was what might be reasonably expected, or for which a 
reason might be given. It is needless to say that a different idea 
is suggested by the original. The Greek word is Aoy:xjy, and the 
proper rendering is that of Dean Alford—‘your rational service.’ 

At verse 12 of the same chapter, we have the precept, ‘ con- 
‘ tinuing instant in prayer.’ <A trap is here again laid for the 
ordinary English reader. He is apt, as we have often found on 
applying the test, to imagine that the words contain some refe- 
rence to time—that they somehow mean that every instant is to 
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be given to prayer. It is easy, of course, for the educated to 
smile at such a misapprehension of the words. But we must 
repeat that, in this matter, they are not the persons concerned. 
The English Bible ought to be expressed in such a style that 
the humblest in the land, who can simply read his own language, 
may be able to understand it. And with this view, the terms 
‘instant’ and ‘instantly,’ now obsolete in the sense of ‘ earnest’ 
and ‘earnestly,’ ought manifestly to be exchanged at all the 
places at which they occur (Luke vii. 4; Acts xxvi. 7; Rom. 
xii. 12; 2 Tim. iv. 2) for their equivalents in modern English. 

Several other mistaken or unfortunate renderings occur in the 
same chapter. Thus, at verse 11, the expression, rj o7ovdn, 
should not be translated ‘ business,’ but ‘zeal,’ the reference 
being, not to the affairs of this life, but to the discharge of 
peculiarly Christian duties. At verse 17, the word add, trans- 
lated ‘honest’ in our version, would much better be rendered, 
‘seemly,’ or ‘honourable.’ Aguin, at verse 18, the clause, ‘as 
much as lieth in you,’ as the equivalent of 7d é£ tyav, is liable 
to be misunderstood, and the verse would better be translated as 
follows: ‘If it be possible, so fur as you are concerned, live 
peaceably with all men.’ 

At Matt. vi. 25, 27, 28, 31, 34; x. 19; Mark xiii. 11; Luke 
xii. 11, 22, 26, the phrase ‘take thought’ is a very inadequate 
and unfortunate rendering of the original. Doubtless it meant, 
in the days of our translators, ‘being anxious ;’ but all such 
meaning has now evaporated from the expression. And we 
have, accordingly, seen the words grasped at by a shallow, but 
not, on that account, harmless infidelity, as furnishing an objec- 
tion to the Bible. They have been represented as inculcating 
absolute neglect in reference to the future, as frowning upon that 
prudence which would wisely and trustfully make provision for 
the time to come. The beautiful precept of our Lord is thus 
misunderstood. The Greek term pepyvare, which He employs, 
means a painful brooding upon the future, and that He urges His 
followers not to nurture in their hearts. He says not a word 
against a wise forethought for the time to come, but rather, 
taking this for granted on the part of His disciples, He then 
exhorts them to dismiss all haunting fears, and to leave their 
interests, with childlike confidence, in the hands of a gracious 
Providence. 

A very wide field of correction is found in the use of the 
words ‘ offend,’ ‘ offence,’ and ‘ conversation,’ in the authorized 
version. Thus, at Ps. cxix. 165, there is a very pregnant and 
instructive truth announced by the Psalmist, the import of which 
is almost certain to be missed by the mere English reader. 
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‘Great peace,’ he says, ‘have they which love thy law; and 
nothing shall offend them’—the meaning being that those who 
love God’s law, and, as a consequence, bow with unquestioning 
deference to its sovereign authority, shall be free from those 
stumbling-blocks of pride, unbelief, and vain speculation, that lie 
in the way of others. The same word occurs frequently in the 
New Testament ; and we must acknowledge that there is no small 
difficulty in bringing out its import in modern English. Dean 
Alford has avoided the attempt, and retains ‘offend’ at Matt. v. 29, 
&c., and ‘ offences’ at Matt. xvii. 7, &c. But it is quite certain 
that two such different verbs as cxavdadie. (Matt. v. 29, &e.) 
and wraice: (James ii. 10, &c.), and two such different nouns as 
oxavoada (Luke xvii. 1, and wapazrépara (Rom. iv. 25), 
should not be translated by the same words, ‘offend’ and 
‘offences,’ as they respectively are in our authorized version. 
Mr. Ainslie perhaps hits upon as happy a rendering of 
oxavoadiCer as can be hoped for, when he translates Matt. v. 29 
thus: ‘If thy right hand cause thee to sin,’ though we are sur- 
prised to find him falling back on the ambiguous term ‘ offend ’ 
at Matt. xviii. 6, &c. As to the term ‘conversation,’ it ought 
in the numerous passages in which it occurs (Ps. 1. 23 ; Gal. i. 13; 
1 Pet. i. 15, &c.) to be almost invariably rendered ‘ conduct,’ or, 
‘manner of life.’ The only exception that occurs to us is at 
Philip. iii. 20, where ‘ conversation’ stands as a most inadequate 
rendering of woAfrevya. The common correction to ‘ citizenship’ 
is here adopted by Ainslie ; but Alford’s translation of the clause, 
‘our country is in the heavens,’ is far better; or, as we would 
prefer to give it, on the ground of the undoubted meaning of 
moAtrevya in the Septuagint (2 Mace. xii. 7), ‘our city of abode 
is in heaven.’ 

There are many other obsolete or obscure expressions in our 
common version, on which space will not permit us to dwell, but 
a few of which we may here mention together. ‘ Carriage,’ at 
1 Sam. xvii. 22, and ‘carriages,’ at Acts xxi. 15, simply mean 
‘baggage.’ The word translated ‘observed’ (Mark vi. 20, 
ovveTypet) means ‘ preserved,’ or ‘ protected.’ The term ‘ religion ’ 
(James i. 27, Opnoxeia) does not have its modern meaning, piety, 
or godliness, but merely denotes the outward display of religious 
feeling. ‘Quick’ (Acts x. 42; Heb. iv. 12, &c.) means 
‘living ;? and ‘sometimes’ (Eph. ii. 13; v. 8; Col. iii. 7) 
stands for ‘at one time.’ The antiquated expression, ‘leasing’ 
(Ps. iv. 2) is used for ‘lying.’ The verb, ‘to ear’ (Gen. xlv. 6; 
1 Sam. vii. 12, &c.) means ‘to till the ground.’ The word 
‘room’ (Matt. xxii. 6) means no more than ‘place;’ and 
‘worship’ (Luke xiv. 10, d6£a) simply denotes ‘honour’ or 
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‘glory.’ These specimens must serve as examples of the 
obscurity in which many passages of Scripture are wrapped to 
the ordinary English reader, on account of the obsolete phrase- 
ology in which they are expressed. We do by no means desire 
to see the archaic style of our English Bible destroyed ; we would, 
on the contrary, where it is intelligible, jealously preserve it. 
At the same time, it is surely the dictate of common sense that, 
where expressions have passed entirely out of use, or have, in 
the course of time, acquired a different meaning, they should be 
replaced by others better fitted to bring out the true import of 
the sacred text to English readers at the present day. There 
are, moreover, many instances of bad grammar (as they are 
now deemed) to be found in our authorized version. We 
are aware that most of these were perfectly correct at the time 
when the translation was made, but that does not alter the fact 
that the merest tyro in learning would pronounce them inaccu- 
racies in our day. Such expressions as ‘much people,’ ‘ much 
bold,’ ‘ often infirmities,’ &c., ought manifestly to give place to 
others more in harmony with the grammar of our language as 
now established. For the same reason, ‘which,’ so often used 
in reference to a person, should be exchanged for the more 
correct ‘who.’ We regret to observe that Dean Alford, while 
correcting many of the grammatical errors in the common 
version, has very needlessly retained ‘often’ as an adjective at 
1 Tim. v. 23, and constantly uses ‘which’ when the antecedent 
is a person. The effect of this latter usage is sometimes very 
awkward, as at Rom. i. 3, 4, where we read in the revision, 
‘Concerning his Son, which was born of the seed of David 
‘according to the flesh, which was with power declared to be 
‘the Son of God,’ &. <A reader naturally refers the second 
‘which ’ to flesh ; but this makes nonsense of the passage, while 
the use of ‘who’ would have prevented all ambiguity. It is 
also much to be regretted, as Trench has pointed out, that our 
translators have so often used adjectives ending in ‘ly,’ as if 
they were adverbs. We are surprised that Alford has left some 
of the most glaring of these cases uncorrected. Thus, at 
1 Cor. xiii. 5, we still find in his revision the words, ‘doth not 
behave itself unseemly,’ and at Titus ii. 12, ‘soberly, and justly, 
and godly in this present world.’ Mr. Ainslie, with a juster 
appreciation of the requirements of our language at the present 
day, gives ‘ unbecomingly’ in the former passage, and ‘ godlily’ 
in the latter, though we must acknowledge a strong objection to 
both words on the score of ewphony, and can only express the 
hope that, with pains, a better selection might yet be made. 

A very important class of improvements is to be found in the 
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rendering of proper names throughout the New Testament. 
These should manifestly always be given in the form with which 
readers of the Old Testament have already become familiar. 
It is nothing to the purpose to say that they appear different in 
the Greek text from what they are in the Hebrew. To any one 
urging such a plea, we might well say, as the translators of the 
authorized version, referring to another matter, say in their 
Preface, ‘Is the kingdom of God become words or syllables ?’ 
Besides, if there is any force in the argument, why should it 
not be applied to the Old Testament as well as the New? If it 
be important that we should read Elias, Osee, &c., because such 
is the form in which the words occur in the Greek, why should 
we not also have Irmeiahu, Iehezkel, &c., since these are the 
forms in which Jeremiah and Ezekiel appear in the Hebrew ? 
The obvious rule is to preserve uniformity of translation, so that 
there may not be the slightest difficulty in identifying the 
persons referred to in both Testaments. But this rule is con- 
stantly violated in our common version. We have, in addition 
to the two named above, Noe for Noah, Fsaias for Isaiah, Eliseus 
for Elisha, Core for Korah, &c., and, worst of all, Jesus for 
Joshua (Acts vii. 45; Heb. iv. 8). ‘The perplexity caused to 
ordinary readers in the last passage referred to cannot but be of 
the most annoying and mischievous character, and would at once 
be put to an end by the insertion of Joshua, instead of Jesus, in 
the text. We are glad to find that Dean Alford has, in almost 
every case, corrected the authorized version on the point under 
consideration. But there are some singular exceptions. At 
Matt. v. 13, 15, we meet, in his version, with Zabulon and 
Nephtalim, and at Acts vii. 29, Madian, instead of Zebulon, 
Naphtali, and Midian, which, as the forms most familiar to 
English readers, ought, of course, to be adopted. 

Space will not permit us to dweil on the importance of (unless 
to secure some higher advantage) always translating the same 
expression as often as it occurs in the original by the same word 
in English. Trench has some admirable remarks on this subject 
in chapter iv. of his little treatise, ‘On the Authorized Version.’ 
He says :— 

‘It is clearly the office of translators to put the reader of the 
translation, as nearly as may be, on the same vantage-ground as the 
reader of the original ; to give him, so far as this is attainable, the 
same assistance for understanding his author’s meaning. Now, every 
exact and laborious student of his Greek Testament knows that there 
is almost no such help in some passage of difficulty, doctrinal or other- 
wise, as to turn to his Greek Concordance, to search out every other 
passage in which the word or words wherein the difficulty seems 
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chiefly to reside, occur, and closely to observe their usage there. It 
is manifestly desirable that the reader of the English Bible should 
have, as nearly as possible, the same resource. But if, where there 
is one and the same word in the original, there are two, three, half- 
a-doz-n in the version, he is in the main deprived of it. Thus, he 
hears the doctrine of the atonement discussed ; he would fain turn to 
all the passages where “atonement” occurs ; he finds only one (Rom. 
v. 11), and, of course, is unaware that in other passages where he 
meets “reconciling” and “reconciliation” (Rom. xi. 15; 2 Cor. v. 
18, 19), it is the same word in the original. In words like this, 
which are, so to speak, sedes doctrine, one regrets, above all, variation 
and uncertainty in rendering. 

‘Thus it will sometimes happen that when St. Paul is pursuing a 
close train of reasoning, and one which demands severest attention, 
the difficulties of his argument, not sul in themselves, are aggravated 
by the use of different words where he has used the same ; the word 
being sometimes the very key of the whole ; as, for instance, in the 
fourth chapter of the Romans. Aoyigowac occurs eleven times in tlus 
chapter. We may say that it is the key-word to St. Paul's argument 
throughout, being everywhere employed most strictly in the same 
sense, and that a technical and theological. But our translators have 
no fixed rule of rendering it. Twice they render it “count” (verses 
3, 5); six times “impute” (verses 6, 8, 11, 22, 23, 24); and three 
times “ reckon” (verses 4,9, 10); while at Gal. iii 6, they introduce 
x fourth rendering, “account.” Let the student read this chapter, 
employing everywhere “reckon,” or, which would be better, every- 
where “ impute,” and observe how much of clearness and precision St. 
Paul’s argument would in this way acquire.’ 


We must also notice, in a sentence or two, those indelicate 
expressions which so often mar the beauty of our English Bible, 
especially in the Old Testament. There is not the slightest 
excuse or necessity for retaining these in the translation. It is 
no argument whatever to say that they are an exact version of 
the original. Everyone knows that a literal translation is often 
the most unfaithful of all translations. Words that are in quite 
good society in one language, may occupy a totally different 
position in another. The aim of a translator should be to 
convey as exactly as possible to the readers of his version the 
ideas and feelings which were suggested to the readers of the 
original. But this is unquestionably very often not the effect 
of the renderings adopted in our English Bible. Not to mention 
some still more offensive cases, the literal translation of the 
Hebrew text at Gen. xxxiv. 30, is as uncalled for as it is 
repulsive. The LXX. have, in this and other passages, shown 
far more taste and literary judgment than have our translators. 
It may also be noticed in this connection how unmeaning, if not 
No. CI. 
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absurd, the word ‘reins’ must often appear to a mere English 
reader. What can he understand, for instance, by such a 
statement as that at Ps. xvi. 7, ‘My reins also instruct me in 
the night seasons?’ The Hebrews supposed the ‘reins’ to be 
the seat of impulse and affection, but no such belief prevails 
among ourselves; and it seems about as irrational to translate 
such passages literally, as it would be to render jecur’, ‘ liver,’ in 
such a line as that of Horace, ‘Si torrere jecur queris idoneum,’ 
where even the prosaic Smart has, ‘If you seek to inflame a 
suitable breast.’ 

On all these grounds, then,—first, that the text requires and 
admits of large correction; secondly, that there are numerous 
mistranslations which pervert or obscure the meaning of the 
original; and thirdly, that there are many antiquated and 
unsuitable expressions which are, less or more, unintelligible 
and offensive to the English reader, we submit that there is an 
urgent call for a revision of the authorized version of Scripture. 
But, while strongly maintaining the duty of introducing im- 
portant changes in all the respects mentioned, we would not 
have a single word altered, except under the pressure of absolute 
necessity. Conservation, to the extremest point consistent with 
fidelity, is the principle on which we think a revision should be 
based. Not a syllable of the text should be changed, unless it 
were morally certain that a nearer approach was thus made to 
the original. No difference of translation should be admitted, 
unless it were perfectly clear that the existing version was an 
inadequate or inaccurate representation of the Greek or Hebrew 
text; and not a single archaic term or phrase should be 
sacrificed, unless it had become obscure or misleading to 
English readers, or was out of harmony with the laws and 
requirements of our language at the present day. 

We believe that, in all these respects, needless alterations have 
been made in recent attempts at improving the authorized 
version. Some specimens of these have been given above, and 
many more might be mentioned. But we shall here simply 
notice further, how important it is that the rhythm of the 
common version should, as far as possible, be preserved. Any 
difference of order in the words, or the displacement of one 
word for another nearly synonymous, should not, except for 
some very obvious and essential reason, be admitted. We 
confess that we wish Dean Alford had been less liberal of 
change in regard to the points mentioned. Is it worth while, 
for instance, to destroy the familiar melody of the beautiful 
words, ‘Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest,’ by substituting ‘are weary’ for 
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‘labour,’ as the translation of xomdvres? And is any appre- 
ciable gain secured at 1 Thess. iv. 17, by adopting, instead of 
the grave and time-honoured words, ‘and so shall we ever be 
with the Lord,’ the version of Alford, ‘and so shall we be 
always with the Lord?’ Change of diction, even where im- 
perative, cannot but jar, for a time, on the ear, and ought never 
to be indulged in, except as a consequence of a plain and acknow- 
ledged necessity. 

Before concluding this article, we may be expected to glance 
at some objections which are still occasionally brought forward 
against such a revision of the English Bible as that for which 
we plead. We own that our conviction of the duty and necessity 
of setting about this work without delay is so deep and settled, 
that we have little heart for dealing with the arguments which 
may be alleged against it. Lest, however, we should be deemed 
ignorant of these, or be thought afraid of meeting them, we 
shall now devote a few sentences to their consideration. 

One of the commonest allegations is, that a revision of the 
Scriptures, under national authority, would tend to shake the 
confidence placed in them by the people at large. But we must 
acknowledge our inability to see how this could possibly be the 
case. Among the moderately intelligent such a result is, of 
course, wholly out of the question. All such persons are already 
well aware of the fact, that the common version stands in need 
of extensive correction, and would feel a satisfaction in ascer- 
taining from competent authority what changes are really 
necessary, instead of being left to vague, and, therefore, often 
exaggerated, conceptions on the subject. Nor is it possible, were 
it desirable, to hide even from the least educated, in these days 
of extensive reading, the true history and condition of the 
English Bible. They find such topics frequently discussed in 
the newspapers or other popular periodicals; and they may, on 
any Sunday in the year, hear the authorized version corrected 
in the pulpit. Now, this is a state of things which is far more 
fitted to breed suspicion than would an avowed and authoritative 
revision. People would then know exactly what improvements 
were required; their minds would be satisfied on the subject ; 
and confidence, so far from being shaken, would be greatly 
increased, as being henceforth established on a firm and intelli- 
gent foundation. 

But then it is whispered that our country cannot at present 
furnish the Liblical scholarship necessary for this great under- 
taking. The learning of the present day is pronounced super- 
ficial, as compared with that of the old translators. For our own 
part, we can only regard such a declaration as one of My con- 
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venient mock-modesties of the age, which are felt so generally 
useful in thwarting or delaying all attempts at improvement. 
It has been shown in this article how great and manifold are 
the changes for the better which the most moderate scholarship 
might make on our authorized version. In fact, the chief 
thing to be done is simply to appropriate and apply the results 
of that immense amount of learned research which has been 
expended on the Bible in the course of the last two hundred and 
fifty years. And we are firmly persuaded that in all the leading 
sections of the Church, Episcopal, Presbyterian, Congregational, 
and Methodist, there are many men to be found thoroughly 
competent for this work, and whose names would at once 
command universal and unwavering confidence. 

Again, however, it is said that revisers, selected, as they 
must needs be, from many different branches of the Church, 
would never be able to agree with respect to the changes to be 
made on the existing version. Party spirit, it is affirmed, would 
come strongly out, and lead to bitter contention, nay, irrecon- 
cileable difference of opinion. We do not in the slightest 
degree apprehend any such result. The revisers would, we are 
convinced, enter on their holy and responsible task, in a spirit 
infinitely above all partizan tendencies, and anxious only to 
elicit the real meaning of the Word of God. Dean Alford has 
nobly illustrated the possibility of acting in this manner. At 
Acts xx. 28, he has dismissed the expression ‘ overseers’ of the 
authorized version, and substituted ‘ bishops’ in its stead. He 
has thus made clear what King James's translators have been 
thought anxious tc hide, that the persons styled ‘ elders’ (zpec- 
Bvrépovs) in verse 17, are called ‘ bishops’ (€muoxdzovs) in verse 
28, the two appellations being evidently, for a time, convertible. 
This, we feel sure, is a fair example of the kind of spirit that 
would prevail among any body of revisers that might be 
appointed under national authority. They would too deeply 
feel the solemnity of the duty assigned them to let anything 
else than the most scrupulous fidelity regulate their conduct. 
And should it happen, as might be the case, that any one 
honestly thought, that a just rendering of the original favoured 
the class of opinions with which he was identified, while others, 
with equal honesty, held the reverse, a very simple rule would 
suffice for guidance in such circumstances. Let the terms in 
dispute just remain as they are in the existing version. They 
would be very few compared with the immense number of 
alterations about which all parties, whatever their doctrinal _ 
or ecclesiastical tendencies, would be agreed. And thus, while — 
none could feel aggrieved by the retention of one or two 
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doubtful renderings, just as they stood in the former translation, 
the nation at large would secure enormous benefit from the 
improvements, so varied and important, which would un- 
questionably be sanctioned by the unanimous opinion of all 
that were called to take part in the work of revision.* 

Our fervent hope, then, is, that some man of energy and 
ability will, without delay, bring this pressing and important 
question under the notice of the people of England, and rest not 
until some practical step has been taken in connection with it. 
Duty to God’s truth and duty to God’s people demand that this 
should be done; and let not the leaders of public opinion incur 
the responsibility of longer neglecting or trifling with the sub- 
ject. ‘There can be no doubt that the scholarship of the nation 
will eagerly respond to any call which may be addressed to it 
to engage in this great and holy undertaking;, and, as the 
result, we may confidently look, under the Divine blessing, for 
an English bible purged from the many imperfections which 
now cleave to the authorized version, yet retaining those numer- 
ous and striking excellences, by which that hallowed volume has 
endeared itself to the hearts of so many generations. 


* It is interesting to observe that Dr. Trench, notwithstanding his 
habitual caution, sees little difficulty in men of very various theological 
views engaging in this work. Referring ,to- the jeiat acjion of Chuych:’ 
men and Dissenters, he says, ‘ Setting aside, theh’’(*ve shovld be sorry 
to make even this exception), ‘the so-called -Paptists. who cf covrse could 
not be invited, seeing that they dethaneé translation of toe Serip- 
ture, but an interpretation, and that ui thew dwi sense, there are-ho 
matters of doctrine, or even of discipline, likely to come into debate, 
which should render it impossible for such Dissenters as accept our 
doctrinal articles to take a share in this work,—as regarded not from its 
ecclesiastical, but its scholarly point of view. All points likely to come 
under discussion would be points of pure scholarship, or would only 
involve that universal Christianity common to them and us; or, if more 
than this, they would be points about which there is equally a difference 
of opinion within the Church as in the bodies without it, for instance, as 
between Arminian and Calvinist, which difference would not be avoided 
by their absence.””—‘ On the Authorized Version of the New Testament,’ 
138. 
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Art. 1V.—The Free Church of Scotland: A Quarter of a Century 
of Disestablishment. 


Financial Reports of the Free Church of Scotland ; presented 
annually to the General Assembly during Twenty-five Years, 
from 1843 to 1868, and Printed by Authority of the Assembly 


as a Yearly Appendix to the Proceedings and Debates. 
Edinburgh. 


Wuat is the whole truth as to the rise and progress of the 
Free Church of Scotland? That this ecclesiastical pheno- 
menon is, to say the least, something extraordinary, is certain. 
At the close of a discussion which will be memorable in history, 
on the last night of the third reading of the Irish Church 
Disestabiishment Bill, the Prime Minister of Britain expressed 
his final conviction that the voluntary Church, which had been 
‘so frequently mentioned and so much discussed’ in the course 
of the debate, was a body ‘to whose moral attitude scarcely 
‘any word weaker or lower than that of majesty is, according 
‘ to the spirit of historical criticism, justly applicable.’ Such an 
utterance, from a man of genius widely versed in ecclesiastical 
history, is startling; and we are quite entitled to decline to 
accept it, at least until we have examined for ourselves both the 
éarlier and Inter facts-of' that Church’s career. For Mr. Glad- 
stone's attention seems to have been on this occasion chiefly, 
thoiigh aot, perhaps, sdicly, directed to the birth and origin 
of the Free Charch. *Tie désired'that the passage from establish- 
ment to disestablishment of the Church in Ireland ‘should be 
‘ effected, not like the overthrow of a building, but like the 
‘launch of some goodly ship, which, constructed upon the 
‘ shore, makes, indeed, a great transition when it passes into the 
‘ waters, but yet makes that transition without loss of its equi- 
‘librium, and when it arrives at that receptacle glides on its 
‘ bosom calmly and even majestically.’ It was the incredulous- 
ness with which this picture of a possible future for Irish 
Episcopacy was received, that made the speaker fall back on 
the moral attitude actually attained by Presbyterianism in the 
northern part of our island under infinitely more trying circum- 
stances. Now, the launch of the Free Church in Scotland, at a 
time when it had just been wen bare by the tempest, and 
was still vexed by ali hostile influences, was very wonderful ; 


but the question remains, What has the result been? A 
quarter of a century has now elapsed. Has it passed into the 
region of shallows and miseries, or does it still ride on a full 
wave? The question was raised (fortunately, as we think, for 
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all parties) by the Primate of the Church of England, in the 
course of the debates that followed in the House of Lords upon the 
same subject; and although His Grace afterwards admitted that 
he had been misled into raising a case the facts of which turned 
out unfortunately for his argument, the question is in itself an 
important one, and deserves a full and careful answer. The 
statement given in the Upper House by the Earl of Dalhousie 
was conclusive enough controversially ; but the brief history of 
this Scotch Church since its disestublishment has far more than 
a controversial interest. All those questions in Church organi- 
zation and Church finance which at present most engross men— 
the right of the laity to deal with ecclesiastical questions, and 
the duty of the laity to support the ecclesiastical machinery ; 
that independence of the minister of religion which is attainable 
even in a Voluntary Church, and that close connection of the 
pastor with the people which is equally necessary; the equipoise 
between too close centralization on the one hand and mere indi- 
vidualism or congregational isolation on the other—all these and 
many other points receive, as we shall see, most striking illustra- 
tion from the very commencement and launch of this body. 
And if it shall turn out, asis alleged, that the career of the Free 
Church has been all along a financial and ecclesiastical success, 
and that it was never so prosperous as it is at this moment, 
there can be little doubt that no record of any age of the world 
exists which compresses into so short a period of years such 
results of Church enthusiasm and organization. 

One thing must be premised. Some of the members of the 
House of Lords spoke as if this matter was involved in a 
‘Scotch mist ;’ as if. the statistics on the subject were so im- 
perfect as to be of little use, or so confused as to be mis- 
leading, or, at least, so recondite as to be difficult of access. 
We have been exceedingly delighted to find, on our first inquiry 
into the matter, that this is remarkably opposed to the truth; 
that there is no part of Free Church finance of which the 
statistics are not complete and authoritative. Every congrega- 
tion in the body is bound to make up annually ‘a full and 
certified account’ of the congregational funds, and to transmit 
it to the central officials some time before the General Assembly 
meets. To each Genera] Assembly a careful and printed 
account of every farthing that passes through their hands is 
presented by the Sustentation Fund Committee, the Mission 
Committee, the Finance Committee, and all the other boards of 
the Church; and thereafter, besides being published in the 
Blue-book of the Assembly, the whole accounts which have been 
thus inspected by that representative body are sent down and 
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disseminated in a cheap form among all the members of the 
Church. This has been done every year since 1843, and the 
policy of the body has always been to give the maximum of 
publicity to its whole money matters. There is no mist possible 
on the subject; and there has been none, except what was 
poured over this bare Scotch plain by the higher powers for 
their own purposes of warfare—or rather, according to their own 
statements, it was no mist at all, but an inky cloud suddenly 
discharged by a partizan pamphleteer to favour the escape of his 
friends from a region which is in itself of absolute clearness. 
We have to acknowledge the courtesy of some of the public 
officials of the body, in at once pointing out what are its public 
and authorized documents; and when our readers come to the 
remarkable financial statistics given farther on in this paper, they 
will be good enough to remember that these are taken from 
official returns—returns admitted on all hands to be accurate 
and incontrovertible. 


Before speaking of the results of the explosion of 1843, as 
indicated by its finance, we must look to its causes. We should 
expect these to include a considerable accumulation of moral 
energy on the one hand, and a great amount of compression 
brought to bear upon it on the other; and we have been surprised 
to find how both these requisites for an effective liberation of force 
appear even on the face of the history. The Scotch Church had 
always regarded the calling and settlement ofa pastor asa sacred 
matter, the former to be performed by the members of the Church, 
the latter by the Presbytery ; and, accordingly, they had always 
objected to the system of patronage, in so far as that involved the 
choice of the minister by an individual, and not by the Church. 
At last, in 1688, the abolition of patronage, having been put into 
the Scotch Claim of Rights, was made part of the Revolution 
Settlement, and it remained abolished till after the Union. In 
1712, Queen Anne’s ministry restored it, in the face of the 
unanimous protest of the whole Church that it was unconstitu- 
tional. To this re-imposition of patronage Lord Macaulay and 
others have united in tracing all the secessions and troubles of 
the modern Scotch Church; but, indeed, the difficulty of most 
men outside it is rather to understand how a church, with its 
principles, could have allowed the presence of patronage at all. 
One distinction, however, must be taken. In every case in 
which the choice of the people and of the patron coincided, or 
in which either party, however unwilling, was content at last 
to yield, patronage might be an annoyance, but it did not 
seriously touch the question of principle. What it did raise, 
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in fact, in the Scotch Church was the case with which we are 
so familiar as the congé d’elire ; and it raised it in every parish 
of the land, on the occasion of every vacancy. But in the 
congé d’elire, the falsehood of the process, and the distress of 
conscience, only come out where there is a real and stubborn 
difference of sentiment between the patron presenting and the 
people who are at the same time invited to elect. Accordingly, 
the secession churches of last century, now the United Presby- 
terian Church of Scotland, split off, not so much on the matter 
of patronage as on that of ‘ non-intrusion’ upon congregations ; 
and when, in the beginning of this century, the Scotch Esta- 
blishment began to manifest revived and youthful evangelic zeal, 
and turned to this evil, it confined itself to this graver case, and 
passed a resolution (in 1834) that it was contrary to the funda- 
mental principles of their church to force a pastor upon a people 
the majority of whom formally refused him. Patronage itself 
they did not in the mean time attempt to get repealed ; and they 
seem to have had the idea that to confine themselves to cases where 
conscience and popular feeling were alike on their side would be 
sufficient for their pretection. This turned out to be a mistake. 
The courts rejected alike the right of the people to choose, and 
the liberty of the Presbytery to recognise their choice; and when 
the ecclesiastical body fell back upon its supposed constitutional 
right to be free in spiritualibus, leaving all civil emoluments to 
the civil courts, that distinction also was rejected. And from this 
point dates the series of bonds and repressions which coerced the 
expanding energy and zeal of the Church. For it is admitted 
on all hands that this was a time of extraordinary and renewed 
vitality in the Scotch Church. For more than a century 
previous, spiritual life was, to a great extent, confined to the 
Dissenters of Scotland ; but now a new fountain of energy broke 
out within the Church, and men like Dr. Chalmers at home, and 
Dr. Duff abroad, became the instruments through whom it 
permeated the whole people. On a subject of this sort figures 
are fully more trustworthy than the declamation of Churchmen, 
however honest-hearted. At the Assembly of 1835, the year 
after the ‘Veto Act’ was passed, Dr. Chalmers announced, 
to the astonishment of all, that 64 new places of worship were 
already completed, or were being built, and that £66,000 
had been subscribed for church-extension operations. During 
the four years immediately subsequent to this ecclesiastical 
reform, the sum subscribed for this church building amounted 
to £200,000, and the whole number of churches raised was 187. 
The number is not large as compared with the needs of the 
country at the time, but still the statement that it was ‘ exactly 
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‘three times greater than had come into existence during the 
‘ hundred years that went before,’ seems accurate, and is certainly 
suggestive. And this instance of the sudden practical zeal of the 
Church at home is confirmed by the missionary statistics. In 
the year previous to to the Veto Act (or, as we prefer to explain 
it, the congé d’elire)—an Act which is important not only as the 
occasion of the subsequent disruption, but as developing the first 
majority of the Evangelical party—the revenue of the Foreign 
Missions of the Kirk was £2,736. In 1838, at the end of the 
next four years, it had grown to £7,589. All this sufficiently 
indicates the expanding life within the Establishment. But 
before these four years were ended, the pressure upon it from 
without had begun. A patron presented a minister, and the 
people meeting according to the form provided by the Church, 
rejected him. The Presbytery, by the ecclesiastical law, as well 
as on those grounds of conscience which were pleaded in support 
of the law, were bound to refrain from ordaining him. ‘The 
civil court found that they were bound to go forward and do it; 
and not only denied that this was a thing subject to ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, but startled the Church by asserting that its whole 
spiritual authority was dependent upon the State. ‘Then came 
the second Church step. Lord Moncreiff’s motion for the ‘ Veto 
Act’ had been carried in 1834 by a majority of 184 to 138. 
Now, in 1838, a very strong resolution, binding the Assembly 
and whole Church to maintain, ‘at all hazards,’ their hereditary 
freedom within the Church, leaving the State full control over 
mere civil emoluments, was passed by a vote of 183 to 142. 
Things got still worse. The House of Lords confirmed the 
decision which a rather narrow majority of the Supreme Court 
of Scotland had come to. Then followed a deluge of annoyances, 
which, of course, the Church characterized as persecution, but 
which were the strict consequence of the law as newly interpreted: 
Presbyteries ‘interdicted’ and threatened when about to admit 
pastors even to charges without benefices; Presbyteries forced 
to admit others, and members of the Church prohibited even from 
dissenting ; Presbyteries fined heavily for obeying the General 
Assembly ;—the tremendous penalties of our English premunire 
broken down and distributed in detail over the whole Scotch 
Church. In the face of it all, that body took its third step, 
and in 1842 passed in Assembly its ‘Claim of Rights,’ and this 
time by the immensely increased majority of 241 to 110. Nothing 
can show the increasing courage of the body more than this 
appeal to the Legislature, which bound the whole Church, in 
the event of its alleged freedom being refused within the Esta- 
blishment, to seek it outside. Parliament, under Sir Robert Peel’s 
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Government, declined to grant any redress of any sort—the 
Scotch members, however, voting by two to one in favour of 
the petition of their Church for inquiry. And now the crisis 
had evidently come. All parties had pledged themselves. 
A majority, amounting to two-thirds of the representative 
Assembly of the Church, had solemnly expressed to the Legis- 
lature their determination to have Church freedom even with 
disendowment. The Legislature did not believe them, and a 
minority of the Church (who had been all along content with 
the control asserted by the State) rather encouraged the ultimate 
blow, under which the enthusiasm of the dominant party might 
be expected to collapse. Thus the close came in 1843, on the 
day of the meeting of that year’s Assembly, for the courts, 
which had previously dealt with Presbyteries only, now attacked 
the personnel and constitution of the General Assembly, which 
had hitherto been regulated according to the Church doctrines ; 
and the result was a central dead-lock, only extricable by imme- 
diate disruption. The Moderator protested that the Church 
should be tree to meet outside the Establishment, and retired 
accordingly, followed by Dr. Chalmers and all who adhered to 
the Claim of Rights. 

We recapitulate this history because it is only fair to acknow- 
ledge, first, that the Free Church was forced out—i.e., that it 
could not have stayed in except by repudiating all its professed 
principles ; secondly, that it was forced out as a body—the body 
being represented by the two-thirds who had pledged them- 
selves in the Claim of Rights of 1842, though, of course, when 
the actual trial came, not nearly that proportion had the courage 
to go through with it; and, lastly, that the Free Church of 
1843 not only represented a triumphant majority of the Scotch 
Church, but represented it at a time of exceptional religious 
earnestness and evangelical zeal. These facts, and their con- 
nection with the ancient traditions of Scotland, undoubtedly, 
to a great extent, explain, and so far mitigate the marvel of the 
results of this disestablishment of modern days. Great part of 
Scotland was, no doubt, indifferent around it, but the Church 
itself was earnest and strong, rooted in its ancient traditions, 
and expanding into a most ardent and practical new enthusiasm. 

But when the storm came at last, it stripped both leaf and 
fruit, and bowed the Church to the very ground. The Claim 
of Rights of 1842, protesting that it was for the ‘ headship 
of Christ’ it was called to suffer, and praying for ‘strength to 
‘ this Church, office-bearers, and people to endure resignedly 
‘the loss of the temporal blessings of the Establishment,’ was, 
as we say, carried by 241 to 110, a majority in a representative 
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assembly indicating a vast preponderance, both in the laity and 
ministry of the Church. But when the actual loss came near, 
though no change (or a most unfavourable change) had occurred 
in the public question, it made the inevitable difference in the 
ranks of those who left. Only 474 ministers abandoned their 
positions in connection with the State; and of these many were 
so-called quoad sacra (i.e., church extension) ministers, whom the 
Church had received as ministers of new charges, erected by its 
own zeal, and whose attempted exclusion from its Presbyteries 
by the civil court had been one of the hardships which imme- 
diately produced the disruption. On the ministers and their 
congregations, of course, the blow fell directly. But in almost 
every parish in Scotland, even where the minister had never 
sympathised with the evangelical movement, or having sympa- 
thised with it, had not left the Establishment, some of the 
people, and in many places most of them, came out, and formed 
their new congregation, without a ministerial head, under the 
authority of the previous public and central acts of the Church. 
Throughout the whole Highlands of Scotland this was the case 
to a remarkable extent ; where the minister resigned his living, 
the people followed him enthusiastically ; and where he did 
not, they left him in a body. Consequently, the area of suffering 
from disendowment was co-extensive with Scotland—except 
that the missionaries labouring in India and elsewhere had 
also to give up their emoluments; and within that area the 
whole outgoing Church was reduced to absolute nakedness and 
destitution. 

Compared with this blow, the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church was no mere euthanasia; it was a fall into the lap of 
luxury. The whole incomes of the ministers of the Free Church, 
drawn from the State or from the land, or from any source con- 
nected with Establishment, ceased at once at the term of Whit- 
sunday, 1843. At the same moment that they lost their 
incomes they gave up their dwellings—the ‘ manse,’ or parson- 
age-house, with the statutory glebe of four acres of arable 
ground, which the piety of Scotland provided for its ministers. 
One hundred and thirty ‘ probationers’ or preachers, not yet 
settled in a charge, and waiting for appointments, at the same 
time threw up all their prospects—of course without any claim 
to the ‘life-interests’ denied even to the beneficiaries already 
in possession. Of the foreign missionaries, who, with Dr. 
Duff at their head, had been sent out to India, and whose 
remoteness might have separated them from the earnestness of 
the home body, all, without exception, at once sent in their 
adherence to the disendowed community. The professors of 
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theology in Scotch Universities are Churchmen by statute ; and, 
of course, Dr. Chalmers and the others who had been for years 
moving with the Church, gave up their posts. A more cruel case 
still remained. Every parish schoolmaster throughout Scotland 
who adhered tothe Church going out, was ejected from his 
small house, and deprived of his income. Ministers, mis- 
sionaries, probationers, schoolmasters, and professors were in a 
day reduced to beggary. A small army of educated men, with 
their families, were left destitute and homeless, and thrown upon 
congregations who were far from rich. And in what position 
were these congregations? They, too, were left houseless. 
Everywhere over Scotland they had to rise, and build what 
might temporarily shelter them from the elements, and what 
might permanently form churches for the worship of themselves 
and their descendants. In one class of cases they earnestly 
attempted to save themselves. The Church extension edifices 
raised in the movement originated by Dr. Chalmers and his 
friends, had been contributed chiefly, in many cases almost 
wholly, by those who sympathised with the Church movement, 
and who were now members of what they held to be the same 
Church, though disestablished. But the legal titles of the 
buildings, built in the prosperous days, of course bore in com- 
mon style that they belonged to ‘the Established Church of 
Seotland;’ and so, while the ministers of these churches had been 
previously denied recognition by the civil courts, on the ground 
that they and their congregations were wholly a creation of the 
Church itself, without the needed sanction of the State, the 
churches thus voluntarily erected were now, by a curious para- 
dox, taken by the State from the Church which had erected 
them, on the ground that it had erected them, not for itself, but 
for the State. Remembering the distinction so well brought out 
by Sir Roundell Palmer and others, between public and private 
endowments, especially when these private endowments are very 
recent, one can hardly wonder that the loss of all the other 
churches of Scotland was felt by the Free Church to be a 
smaller injury than the seizure of what had been so enthusias- 
tically and freely devoted. 

Stripped thus alike of all that the State had to give, and of 
what she herself, during her ten years of revived vitality and 
zeal, had provided for the evangelizing of the country, the Tree 
Church had also at the moment of its birth to encounter not a 
little harassing opposition. Some of this was what might have 
been fuirly expected, and for which history can record no blame. 
The parish of every minister who had signed the ‘Act of 
Separation’ was at once declared vacant by the General Assembly 
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and the Presbyteries of the Establishment, and the vacant places 
were, without delay, filled with all who could be found to have 
the legal qualifications. An ecclesiastical law was soon after- 
wards passed, by which the pulpits of the Establishment were 
no longer permitted to be occupied, even occasionally, by the 
‘ outed’ ministers. Whether the Free Church went out volun- 
tarily, or was forced out, may always be a question, (for there 
was no constraint except their own previous pledges and prin- 
ciples); but there is no question as to the door having been 
promptly shut behind it. The Veto Act, the Chapels’ Act, and 
the other similar legislative acts of the Church were at once 
rescinded ; and a new Act of Parliament, affirming patronage, 
and ignoring the whole Church claim of independence, was 
passed. But these legal bars would not have much affected the 
body which had enthusiastically thrown up its emoluments. 
What was more painful was the local annoyance and occa- 
sionally the oppression which were added to sudden and universal 
poverty. The congregations were left without churches; but 
if they were permitted to build, they would have been content. 
The ministers were left without houses; but if they had been 
allowed to seek them within many miles of their former flocks, 
they would, in numerous cases, have been grateful. Most of 
the Scotch nobility are educated in England; and some ugly 
things were done in their name in those days in poor and dis- 
tant localities, when the people could not well complain, and 
indeed, with their curious Highland loyalty, preferred often 
rather to suffer in silence than to appeal to strangers, even 
when they were their co-religionists. The suffering for a year 
or two from these causes was considerable; and even when the 
House of Commons took up the matter in 1847, after four years 
had elapsed, there were still thirty cases in which sites for a 
church or manse were refused to poor congregations whose 
religious principles this long-continued severity was expected to 
crush out. This has, however, nearly all passed away ; and even 
at that time the actual privations suffered by the ministers and 
families who left their homes (and these were, in many cases, 
very serious, and such as the grave only can cover), were small 
and light compared to that great universal pressure, the dread of 
poverty, which haunted the minds of men as they saw the sacrifice 
to which they and the Church were alike pledged drawing 
nearer, and to that absolute loss of income and State assistance 
of every kind, in which their dread at last fulfilled itself. 


Notwithstanding, in the very crisis of all this accumulated 
disaster, the thing was done. The new Church wascreated ; her 
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financial organization was completed ; the immediate result was 
an astonishing success ; and the later results were—what, farther 
on in this paper,we shall give in detail. But before stating the 
operation and results, we must make our readers acquainted with 
the machinery through which all these have been effected. 

To a great extent, the organization of the Free Church was 
not new. It was the old Presbyterian framework of the country, 
and the words in which Sir Roundell Palmer last year asserted 
for the Church of Scotland ‘a much better organization’ 
than that of England possesses, are fairly applicable to the 
genesis of the Free Church. The Scotch Church, he told the 
House of Commons— 


‘Had her Kirk-sessions, her Presbyteries, her Synods, her General 
Assemblies, each step of self-government rising above the other, so 
that she had been well exercised in the whole art and power of self- 
government, self-legislation, and self-expansion, no State control 
coming in to prevent her Synods from meeting. There the great 
men who afterwards became the leaders in the Free Church move- 
ment had as much liberty of speech as we have in this place. There 
they formed their parties, there they organised their system, there 
they collected together such a power and bond of moral public opinion 
as enabled them to go forth triumphantly, even when leaving all 
which in this world they possessed.’ 


There is a great deal of truth in this; and though, as we 
shall see, the ordinary steady machinery of Presbytery was 
found not sufficient without additional means to meet the exi- 
gencies of a crisis, still, undoubtedly, the training in a popular 
system did a great deal to give the power of meeting the 
emergency. Besides, as we have already said, (and it is the 
first thing to notice,) the new Church retained its fundamental 
organization. What that organization is, we may sketch in a 
sentence or two. Each congregation in Presbyterian Scotland 
is governed by its Kirk-session, a body of elders elected ordinarily 
by the male communicants, and ordained to the office for life, 
the vacancies being, after the lapse of some time, filled up by a 
new election. As their chairman, sits the minister, also elected 
by the communicants, and nominally possessing only his own 
and a casting vote. As a man of education and character, 
however, (the Free Church curriculum is four years at the 
University, and four years’ additional study of theology,) his 
influence over the congregation is usually exceedingly great. 
The congregations of a particular district—perhaps a dozen, or 
even a score—are collected into a Presbytery, in which sit one 
minister and one elected elder as representatives from each of 
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them. The ministers, however, though not the majority, yet 
having their whole time devoted to church business for which 
they have been specially trained, naturally have most to say in 
the monthly meetings of the Presbytery, which superintends 
all the Kirk-sessions of the district, and to which an appeal lies 
from them. The Kirk-session, as we have seen, is below the 
Presbytery ; and the Presbytery, in like manner, is below the 
Synod, which, however, may be passed over us a mere collection 
of a few Presbyteries, meeting half yearly to review the work of 
the Presbyteries, and still further to prepare work for the 
supreme court of the Church, the General Assembly. The 
Assembly, which is composed of about 300 ministers and as 
many elders, meets for ten days in May of each year. It is the 
great ecclesiastical parliament of Scotland; and here the lay 
element, which in the intermediate courts had been a good deal 
lost, regains considerable power. But of the three functions 
ascribed to this hierarchy of courts by our English lawyer— 
‘ self-government, self-legislation, self-expansion the first, 
the ordinary continuance of which is of most importance, is 
carried on in the congregations and Presbyteries all the year 
round with, on the whole, much quictness and efficiency : 
while the mass of work which is referred by way of appeal 
to the General Assembly, together with the certainty of al! 
public ecclesiastical questions being finally decided there, 
makes the period of its sitting one of great bustle and even 
excitement. All this is nearly common to the Free Church and 
the Established Church, (the United Presbyterian Church, the 
third great body, calling its supreme court a Synod;) and the 
Free Church of 1848 of course carried out with it the complete 
ascending scale of ecclesiastical courts, from the congregational 
Kirk-session to the national General Assembly. There were 
no doubt many vacancies in each Presbytery ; every regiment 
in the host showed frightful gaps and rents, but the discipline 
of the whole was absolutely perfect. It is an astounding proof 
of this, that, so far as we can see, the terrible crisis of disestub- 
lishment was carried through without any constitutional 
disturbance whatever.* Each Presbytery, which had sat tl.e 
week before as a court of the Church of Scotland established, 
sat this week as a court of the same Church unestablished. The 
same forms, the same ritual, the same doctrines, the same 


* It may be an exception that the first two Assemblies, both held in 
1843, were not representative bodies, but embraced all the ministers and 
one elder from each session; while the Assemblies since have been, as 
usual, formed by representation. Some Presbyterics, we are told, have 
also been united. 
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courts—all remained the same, except the name; and not only 
was there no Constitution prepared for the new body, but such a 
thing seems never to have been thought of. To this day, the 
Free Church has no constitution except that which the Church 
of Scotland had of old, explained and defined in a few particular 
points by the claim of right and freedom made in 1842. It has 
no new legislative body, for it had always asserted legislation to 
be the function of the Assembly, with the consent of the Pres- 
byteries, and the refusal of the State to permit this it had 
overcome by the last remedy. And as with ‘self-government’ 
and ‘self-legislation,’ so with ‘self-expansion.’ Its right of 
creating new congregations, recognising new ministers, and 
incorporating into itself other religious bodies—all repressed 
with fines and prohibitions only a few months ago—were now 
exercised freely. But in every case the function was exactly 
what it had claimed before, but what in the position of establish- 
ment the law had forbidden it to exercise. Mr. Gladstone’s 
image of a vessel, constructed on the shore, which makes the 
great transition into its permanent element ‘without loss of 
equilibrium,’ seems therefore to be historically true. The fact is 
very striking, when we remember the stiffness and hardness 
which have certainly always been characteristic of Presby- 
terianism, at least in Scotland; and it is fitted to suggest that 
the fault in all our systems is not so much their own inflexibility 
as the want of faith and energy in those who work them. A 
Scotch Presbyterian, and not least a Scotch Free Churchman, in 
ordinary circumstances, always pleads the traditions of his 
fathers as a sufficient reason for rejecting every innovation; 
but in a great crisis such as that of hostile disestablishment and 
total disendowment, the iron-bound structure even of such a 
body has been found to manifest very great elasticity, and 
develop resources which amply meet every call which enthusiasm 
can make upon it. 

That the Free Church took its old constitution with it 
into disestablishment has one result, which it is essential to 
remember. It maintained the independence of the minister. 
No Presbyterian minister in Scotiand is dependent upon 
his congregation. The bargain is not between him and 
them; a third party, the whole Church, represented by the 
particular Presbytery, enters into it, and presides over it; and 
the appointment of a minister is ad vitam aut culpam, the con- 
gregation having no power of dismissal, and the minister, theo- 
retically, no power of leaving, except in both cases with the 
consent of the superior Church courts. And practically, in the 
Free Church, this is carried out. Even in the gravest cases of 
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difference of sentiment, amounting to absolute quarrel, between 
a minister and his congregation, the dismissal of the minister, 
or even the application to the Church courts to dissolve the tie, 
is never thought of. It is contrary to the feeling, not only of 
the whole ministerial body, but of the people themselves; and 
in such cases the particular inconvenience is simply endured 
(except in so far as individuals leave the congregation) until 
either there is a restoration of harmony, or a change of pastorate 
by death or translation to some other church. This is no doubt 
the general theory of Presbyterianism ; but in practice, where 
the minister is left dependent for his salary on the particular 
congregation, the theory is not carried out. So long as his con- 
gregation can withhold supplies and starve him out, his nominal 
life-appointment is not of much use. It is plain from this that 
the scheme which we shall afterwards have to consider for the 
support of the Free Church ministry, though a new thing in 
ecclesiastical finance, was no freak of fancy, but the natural 
and almost necessary means for supporting the old consti- 
tution of the body, and for making the minister still to some 
extent independent of his congregation. It is, however, only fo 
some extent that he is so; for the Free Church scheme, as we shall 
find, recognises a dependence on the part of the pastor on his 
own people, not indeed for his absolute support, but for his more 
comfortable support, thus furnishing a medium between mere 
congregational voluntaryism and the too secure and often selfish 
position of established incumbencies. 

It is also important to remember the Scotch relation of the 
laity to the ministers. The great peculiarity is the institution 
of the eldership. Popularly, the elders are held to be laymen, 
being men engaged in the ordinary business of life, and elected 
by all the members, 7.c., communicants, of a congregation, to rule 
over them. Theoretically, they are not laymen, but ecclesias- 
tical officers, sitting and voting in all courts along with the 
ministers, each man with an equal vote; and though not trained 
in theology, they are naturally always the men of the highest 
character, and generally also of the best position, in the congre- 
gation. The mixture of these with a separate class whose life is 
devoted to theology and the pastorate, has been practically found 
of the greatest use. The voting ‘in separate chambers,’ which 
has been so much spoken of in Ireland, is a plan which all men 
of all parties in Scotland would earnestly deprecate as a thing 
which can do no conceivable good, while it would be destructive 
of that union and concert between ministers and laymen which 
in the North has never been broken. Nothing in Scotch history 
can be understood without remembering how this most impor- 
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tant body, the eldership, has acted in keeping the whole Church 
one, for amid innumerable splits and divisions /atera/ly, that last 
and most fatal division, between the whole clergy and the whole 
laity of the same Church, has never been seriously threatened in 
Scotland, and is not likely to be, so long as the universal suffrage 
of the Church elects its own worthiest to rule. 

But while the ancient organization of the Church was pre- 
served, it was roused by the crisis into intensest action; and 
within the old network some new and special agencies were set 
in motion. Of these the most important were the institution of 
congregational associations throughout Scotland, the revival of 
the order of the deaconship, and the appointment of a bureau 
and committees for centralising the finance of the Church. The 
institution of local associations was very much the work of Dr. 
Chalmers. After Sir James Graham had, on the part of the 
Government, formally announced to the Church that so long as 
it was established it must submit both to patronage and State 
supremacy, the great preacher and philanthropist immediately 
left the platforms on which for years he had defended the rights 
of the Christian Church, and occupied himself almost wholly as 
chairman of the financial section of what was called the ‘ Pro- 
visional Committee.’ And from that post he sent forth to Scotland 
a watchword of great practical sagacity—‘ Organise, organise, 
organise.’ The enthusiasm was already overflowing, and all it 
required was marshalling and order, and now this, too, was 
given. Consequently, not only were some districts ‘ laid down, 
‘ collectors appointed, donations for erecting the churches, and 
‘termly subscriptions for the support of the Free Church 
‘ obtained, six months before that Church had a substantive 
‘existence in the country,’ but this soon became universal 
throughout Scotland. In February, 1843, Dr. Chalmers said 
that the contribution has ‘come in upon us like a set rain at 
the rate of £1,000 a day;’ and in May 687 associations had been 
organised, 239 of which had already transmitted to the general 
treasury upwards of £17,000. 

But the meaning and work of these new agencies will best 
come out in considering that central scheme of the Sus- 
tentation Fund, with which the name of Dr. Chalmers is also 
connected, and which ‘stands and will long abide as the best 
‘monument of his genius in ecclesiastical finance. * With the 
first and popular proclamation, that there ought to be one 
common fund for the whole Church, another name of power in 
the North is associated; for the records of the time make it 


* «Life of Dr. Chalmers,’ by Dr. Hanna. Vol. iv., p. 367. 9 
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plain that it was a great meeting held in Edinburgh, in St. 
Cuthbert’s Church, in August, 1841, and in particular a magni- 
ficent speech delivered on that occasion by Dr. Candlish, which 
first flashed into the mind of the country, two years before the 
disendowment actually took place, that the true problem for Chris- 
tian liberality would be to support, not merely separate congre- 
gations, but the disendowed Church as a whole. The Voluntaries 
in Scotland, said Dr. Candlish (speaking to fourteen hundred 
ministers and elders, and a huge audience besides), have not 
hitherto given their principle a fair trial. 


‘ My impression is, that our voluntary friends do not know how to 
work it, and do not make the best of it. They do not adopt the 
Apostolic rule, that all things in this matter should be in common. 
I cannot doubt that in the earlier Church the system of ministerial 
support would not have been analogous with that system which leaves 
ministers to depend on their congregations, but rather analogous to 
that which the wiser Methodists have adopted—the system which 
unites the contributions of the faithful, and out of a common fund 
supplies the wants of the ministers.’ 


But, after all, this speech by Dr. Candlish was not so much a 
sketch, or even a suggestion, of any scheme, as a mere pledge, 
which the country eagerly caught up, that the town ministers, 
whose talents and popularity would always ensure them rich 
congregations, would not save themselves apart from their 
poorer brethren in the country, but that the Church would act as 
a whole. ‘Our adversaries,’ he said, ‘rely on our weakness, our 
‘want of counsel, our want of union; they think we shall be 
‘ driven down man by man and Presbytery by Presbytery. They 
‘do not reckon on the firm front we are ready to present, and 
‘ what, calmly and deliberately, in the strength of God, we are 
‘ ready to perform.’ 

To redeem such pledges some plan of provincial co-operation 
was plainly necessary ; and while the scheme itself, which was 
afterwards adopted, had been already drawn up in its great 
outlines by Dr. Chalmers in that summer of 1841, it was 
brooded over and matured by him for a year longer before being 
published, and was for the first time disclosed in an address to 
the Convocation of ministers in November, 1842. This Convo- 
cation was one of those gatherings outside the ordinary meeting 
of Church courts which the State crisis naturally led to. It was an 
assemblage of all the ministers throughout Scotland who were 
prepared to act upon the pledges of the Claim of Right; and 450 
actually attended, ‘a larger number than had ever before met in 
council in Scotland.’ To this meeting it was that on the 
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evening of the 2lst of November, 1842, Dr. Chalmers un- 
folded ‘no bare unfinished outline, but a complete and 
‘detailed account of that system of financial operation which 
‘was adopted afterwards without a single alteration in any 
‘ of its provisions.’ No change even in the detail of arrange- 
ments was found necessary at the time of the crisis, though 
important changes have been made in them since, and were 
very strongly urged by Dr. Chalmers himself. Yet, in looking 
into his proposal, we shall probably be struck chiefly with the 
simplicity and breadth of his principles, which have survived, 
or we may rather say, have generated, all the modifications 
that have since been made. 

Dr. Chalmers asked leave from the ‘Convocation’ to demon- 
strate the grounds on which he anticipated the stability of the 
Church, even without State endowment, and to demonstrate it by 
figures ; and ‘when I speak of figures, they are not the figures 
of rhetoric, but of arithmetic.’ He set down the minimum 
endowment which the disestablished Church would require at 
£100,000 annually, and he was confident that this result 
would be reached, when he reflected that ‘more than this 
‘ will be yielded by a penny a week, not from each individual, 
‘but a penny a week from each family of our Scottish 
‘ population.’ Of course, many families would refuse the 
penny; but many others would give two pennies, and the 
rich had already offered to give large annual sums as soon as 
the Church was cast out. But he earnestly exhorted his 
audience not to trust to these last. 


‘It is not on the strength of large sums that I proceed ; it is on the 
strength and accumulation of littles. I am not looking for much 
that is remarkable in the way either of noble efforts or noble sacrifices ; 
nor yet is it on the impulse of strong but momentary feeling that I 
at all reckon. 1t is on the assiduities of habit and principle, such as 
a very common and every-day exertion in each district in our land 
might secure if begun, and such as the general influence of custom 
or love might suffice to perpetuate.’ ‘ My only postulates,’ he went 
on to say, ‘are a demand for a penny a week from each household 
throughout the country at large, and a demand for half an hour’s time 
every Monday from each agent or visitor who will undertake for the 
collection of it.’ 


This last point, of the collectors of the money, which he had 
no doubt the people would give, he went on to urge-— 


‘I have no fears as to the means. I have my fears as to the agency. 
The whole gist and difficulty of the problem lies in this, to 
secure for every little district on which we enter an aggressive move- 
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ment of half an hour a week on the part of those who take the office 
of collectors.’ 


Even as to the agency, he had no fears that it would be 
wanting at first; the thing to seek was that it should be sted- 
fast and continuous; and on this point he reverted to a great 
Scotch precedent and to a great Scripture name. 


‘It may have been impulse at the first, which, in the days of John 
Knox, brought forward thousands of deacons at a call, whose province 
it was to attend on the collections at the church doors ; but it was 
habit afterwards which secured their continued attendance ; and let 
me add, which secured a regular and continued offering from the 
bulk of our common people. And by impulse still do we look for an 
instant resuscitation of this important order in the Church, on the 
instant that the urgent necessities of the Church shall require it ; and 
when impulse has once set into operation a weekly round among the 
families of each allotted district, habit will keep it a-going ,... 
The process would be immensely facilitated, if, going back to older 
times than the days of John Knox, we availed ourselves of the sub- 
sidiary order of deaconesses, whereof we read in the primitive 
Church.’ 


Such was the first part of the scheme—the plan proposed for 
regularly collecting funds throughout Scotland—and_ before 
going on to the arrangements for their centralization and distri- 
bution when collected, we must notice how this first matter 
was carried out. Twenty-two years after this speech of Dr. 
Chalmers was made, Dr. Robert Buchanan, of Glasgow, the 
powerful historian of the conflict of the Free Church before 
1843, and the chief administrator of its great system of finance 
since that date, was able to say, ‘I doubt if there is any other 
‘revenue in the kingdom, civil or ecclesiastical, that comes in 
‘ with such reliable regularity as our Free Church Sustentation 
‘Fund.’ How has it been brought in, in detail? From the 
papers before us we gather that each congregation was divided 
into districts, that for each district one or more collectors were 
appointed, and that these collectors were expected to visit every 
family monthly if possible (every week was the original idea, as 
suggested by Dr. Chalmers, and in some places it lapsed into 
being done only quarterly or half-yearly, but this was found to 
be injurious), so as to give all an opportunity of contributing 
the sum, however small, which they had put down their names 
for. Then, for each collector books were provided, in which the 
names of all the contributors of his district were entered, and 
the columns of which showed at a glance what had been col- 
lected, and what blanks there were during the month. At the 
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end of the month, each collector rendered up his books with the 
sums received to the treasurer of the congregation. Dr. Chalmers’ 
suggestion as to deaconesses was not carried out in form, but in 
a vast number of instances many or most of the collectors were 
females—ladies of the best social position in the disestablished 
body striving, as in the early Christian days, who should most 
zealously carry out the work of ministry. But the congrega- 
tional association or body of collectors was not allowed to remain 
without special and authoritative superintendence. The order of 
deacons was revived in Scotland, in the sense of officers to attend 
exclusively to the secular affairs of the Church ; and by an Act 
of the Free Church Assembly of 1846, the ‘ Deacons’ Court’ of 
each congregation was invested with power to administer all its 
pecuniary matters. The name of this body is not a very 
accurate one, for it consists not of deacons only (who are in 
Scotland generally chosen from the younger and more active 
men of the congregation), but of the minister and Kirk-session, 
or body of elders, along with these deacons. ‘The minister and 
elders, being the permanent rulers of the congregation, are held, 
in Presbyterian theory, to have power over its common funds as 
well as its spiritual matters; but to relieve them from the whole 
burden of this, the junior order is called in as assistants; * and 
the whole, when they sit together in one body, not on matters 
of worship or discipline, which belong exclusively to the Kirk- 
session, but on money matters, are called the Deacons’ Court. 
Practically, the result is, that the deacons, or younger men 
appointed, look after all the details of pecuniary collecting and 
administration ; take charge of the districts and collectors, and 
very frequently themselves collect, as well as receive the church- 
door contributions and seat-rents; while the presbyters or 
elders, or older men, with the pastor as their head, conjoin the 
deacons with themselves when any question of money or finance 
is to be decided. The function of this complex body, which 
may be held simply to represent the congregation on its 
secular side, we shall find to be important in other respects 
than that of collecting and receiving money; but the extent 
to which the anticipations of Dr. Chalmers on this first 
head have been fulfilled is very striking. The ‘ reliably regular 
income’ of the Free Church for all purposes ranges from 


* «Tt is not reason that we should leave the word of God, and serve 
‘tables. Wherefore, look ye out from among you men whom we may 
‘ appoint over this business,’ Acts vi. 3. Scotch deacons (who are found 
in other Presbyterian bodies than the Free Church) are elected by the 
congregation, but ordained by the minister and elders. 
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£300,000 to £400,000 a-year;* and only a part of this— 
though a very large sam, as we shall find—is raised for the 
support of the ministry. But after the matter of agency and 
incomings was touched on by Dr. Chalmers, the still more 
important question remained : How were the funds which might 
be thus received from the liberality of the people to be 
distributed and divided in the Church ? 

And here came in the great distinction of the Scotch scheme 
from other forms of voluntaryism; the centralization of the 
Church funds, in what Dr. Chalmers, with his usual passion for 
sonorous phraseology, called a Sustentation Fund. Instead of 
each locality retaining its own subscriptions, instead of each 
congregation applying to its own purposes the penny a week 
and larger sums to be contributed by its members, the whole 
funds so collected from each congregation were to be transmitted 
to the central treasury of the Church in Edinburgh, and divided 
equally among all the ministers. The idea was almost new then, 
but it commended itself irresistibly to a body welded into one 
at the time by common sufferings and common devotion; and 
it has since been acted upon to a most extraordinary extent. 
Not a few of the city congregations of the Free Church have 
contributed every year for the support of the ministry amounts 
varying yearly from £1,500 to £2,000; one congregation has 
even given during the last twenty-five years an average of some- 
thing like £3,000. But not a farthing of this was applied to 
congregational purposes. It went into the common fund, for 
the sustentation of the whole ministry, along with the £5 or 
£20, which was all that some poor and distant Highland 
congregation could contribute annually; and, as the time of 
division of the fund came round, the minister of the small 
congregation has in every year received exactly the same 
amount from it as the minister of the greater—no less, and 
no more. 

But the equal dividend of the central fund, though the 
most striking feature of the Free Church scheme of ministerial 
support, has never been the only one. In Dr. Chalmers’ 
original exposition of his scheme, he remarked that mere 
equality would not be justice. Each country minister was 
giving up an income from the State of perhaps £200 a year, 
but the town ministers were often giving up salaries of £500 
or £1,000; and to make the latter equal to the former would 
be to plunge them into comparative poverty. On this ground, 
which of course suggests the more general remark that the 


* This last amount has been exceeded, for the first time, in the year 
now closed—1869. 
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burdens and expenses of town ministers are always heavier, he 
proposed what has become the second great feature of the Free 
Church scheme—congregational supplements; a plan which is 
just the ordinary working of the voluntary principle, congre- 
gationally, added on to the primary and central fund already 
provided for. National or external voluntaryism, Dr. Chalmers 
argued, is what must be first provided for, by equal sums, from 
the general fund, and this ‘coincides, and is in perfect har- 
mony with the principle of a national Establishment ;’ but the 
unequal supplementary contributions coming from each con- 
gregation (or from such as are able to give them), to their own 
minister, may be referred to an internal or local voluntaryism, 
which is quite consistent with the former. Consequently, the 
general aspect of the Free Church finance has always been, a 
great central fund, shared in equally by all the ministers, and 
a large number of supplements, of various amounts, given by 
all but the poorer congregations—by two-thirds, indeed, of the 
whole congregations of the Church—direct from each to its 
own minister. The Sustentation Fund is collected by the con- 
gregational associations, or body of collectors formed in each 
parish, under the superintendence of the deacons, and thence 
remitted to Edinburgh. The supplement, on the contrary, is 
procured by means of such church-door collections and seat- 
rents as remain, after defraying the yearly expenses of con- 
gregational worship and machinery, and it is wholly under the 
administration of the congregation itself, or the Deacons’ Court, 
as representing it. There is nothing with which we have 
been more struck, on looking into this matter, than the con- 
fidence in the loyalty of Church members, which the institution 
of two such funds implies. On mere economical principles the 
two might have been expected to work directly against each 
other; every penny sent from a congregation to the Central 
Fund, in Edinburgh, being a deduction from what might have 
gone to the minister directly, and everything given to the 
minister directly being a burden additional to what is already 
sent to the Sustentation Fund. But Dr. Chalmers and the 
institutors of the scheme urged that Church finance must neces- 
sarily be based on other principles than mere self-interest ; that 
while the common feeling of the people towards the Church as 
a whole should find expression first, room should also be made 
for the kindly feeling of each congregation towards its own 
minister; and that each feeling, being in itself Christian and 
healthy, would be found to support the other. We find, upon 
enquiry, that on the whole this has turned out to be the case, 
and that the interaction upon each other of the Central Fund 
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and the congregational supplement has been mutually favour- 
able. Of course there have been exceptional and unfortunate 
cases of local selfishness, and we find that an act of the General 
Assembly in 1848 not only points out that the supplement 
given by a congregation ought to bear a fair proportion to the 
amount it sends to the central fund, but enjoins the different 
courts of the Church to call attention to any contrary case as 
an abuse.* But this power has scarcely ever been acted upon. 
The general feeling of the people and the instinct of nationality, 
seems on the whole to be a sufficient counteractive, and the best 
proof of this is the striking fact that the central and supple- 
mentary funds have, on the whole, always increased together. 
Thus, during the twenty years from 1849 to 1869, the dividend 
from the central fund increased, as we shall see, from £122 to 
£150; and during the same time the number of supplemented 
ministers increased from 460 to its present number of 606, and 
yet the average supplement to each has also increased from 
£53 9s. 9d. to £77 7s. 7d. It is plain, therefore, that the 
voluntary central fund has not injured the local voluntaryism 
added on to it, nor has the vigour of the latter prevented the 
almost pari passu growth of the former. 

The union, therefore, of a solid nucleus of establishment (the 
equally divisible central fund), and a floating penumbra of 
voluntaryism (the variable supplement, which upwards of two- 
thirds of the ministers receive from their own congregations), 
has been held to be a success, and appears not to have required 
much subsequent care. But the great danger of the Free 
Church Sustentation Fund has all along been held to be 
connected with the central or common fund. This arises from 
the relation between the two classes into which it divides the 
congregations of the Church—the «aid-giving, and the aid- 
recewing. The latter, who are by far the majority, are those 
who send less to the Central Sustentation Fund than the 
dividend which their minister receives back from it; and the 
great and permanent danger against which a succession of 
legislative experiments has been tried by the Assembly, is 
that this class may become careless about what they send, 
seeing it does not affect (or affects infinitesimally) that which 
they receive. Dr. Chalmers, the great author of the scheme, 


* Dr. Chalmers ‘ wondered whether the congregational conscience was 
‘at all awake, when some could permit themselves to extract from a 
‘fund, designed for the weak and helpless, twice as much as they for- 
‘warded to it, and yet give to their own minister a supplement twice or 
‘ thrice, or eight or ten times greater than their contribution to the Fund.’ 
—‘ Life,’ vol. iv. p. 369. 
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was the man most impressed by this danger, and who earliest 
sought a remedy. The original Act of 18438, indeed, instituting 
the Sustentation Fund, gave power to the Committee adminis- 
tering it, to withhold a portion of the dividend, where it 
appeared that the congregation were diverting their whole 
means from the central fund to other objects; but this was 
not acted upon. And so early as the year 1844 Dr. Chalmers 
made up his mind that the equal dividend should be abolished, 
and proposed that while no congregation should be put upon 
the Fund till its annual contributions amounted to £50, that 
each congregation already upon it should receive from the fund 
one-half more than it transmitted, till the ministerial income 
should amount to £150. This one-half more scheme, however, 
was rejected by the Assembly, except as an experiment (soon 
abandoned) in the case of new charges; and Dr. Chalmers, in 
1845, retired from the practical administration of the Fund, 
leaving his testimony on the subject in the form of an im- 
portant pamphlet, ‘On the Economics of the Free Church.’* 
The Assembly of 1855 re-affirmed the principle of the equal 
dividend, but the difficulty remained ; and an attempt to meet 
it by empowering the central committee to fix with each 
congregation the amount which it might be expected to give, 
was the same year abandoned. Thereafter it was provided by 
an Act in 1861 that there should be a ‘ Platform of the Equal 
Dividend,’ i.e., a fixed number of congregations entitled to 
share in the fund; that the addition to it of new congregations 
should be carefully regulated, and that the dropping out of it 
of congregations which are uncalled for should also be provided 
for. This last power, however, seems not to have been exercised. 
The Fund, on the whole, gradually increased, notwithstanding 
the burdens added to it, and the sum of £150, proposed in 1848 
as the minimum stipend which the Church should strive to 
attain, was at last reached. The present regulations provide 
that the Church should aim for the future at reaching, not £150, 
but £200 as the minimum, but that the dividend to each 
minister on the ‘ Platform’ shall, in the meantime, be £150, 
and that the surplus above what is necessary for paying this, 
shall be given as a bonus to congregations who have sent in, 
not more than a certain round sum, but more than a certain 
average amount per member. This bonus or addition to such 
ministers, however, is in no case to be more than £50, and 


* See extracts from it in the appendix to the fourth volume of his 
life by Dr. Hanna, where Dr. Chalmers’ Convocation speech is also 
printed. This whole volume is full of admirable information on the 
subject of our paper. 
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congregations giving under £60 do not share in it, whatever 
their average. This stimulus appears rather slight; but the 
present plan reflects with much accuracy the twofold con- 
viction which the different Acts to which we have been 
pointed in the Free Church blue-books indicate—on the 
one hand, that an equal dividend of the bulk of the fund 
should be preserved as a valuable principle; on the other, 
that congregations should be encouraged by special returns 
made to them for praiseworthy efforts, as well as warned 
‘that the duty and safety of the Church demand that no 
‘ ministerial charge shall be perpetuated that is not required by 
‘the spiritual necessities of the district, or that would involve 
‘ unwise expenditure.’ This last, indeed, has hitherto, in the 
successful and sometimes reckless progress of the Free Church, 
remained an empty warning, only one or two congregations 
having been displaced from the platform of the equal dividend, 
while a very large number have been and are constantly added 
to it. 

We have been somewhat more careful in giving an account 
of this central fund, because it unquestionably forms the great 
peculiarity of the Free Church ecclesiastical finance ; and while 
it has been the backbone of that body during the last twenty- 
six years, it appears, on inquiry, that its value has been owing 
to its flexibility quite as much as to its rigidity, and that the 
northern Assembly is still diligently inquiring how to increase the 
former quality. Now, this Sustentation Fund, which supports 
the ministers, with the Education Fund, which supports the 
schoolmasters, and the College Fund, which supports the pro- 
fessors, may be said to form together the permanent mainte- 
nance fund of the Free Church. And it is obviously desirable, 
in considering this provision for the maintenance of the Church, 
to distinguish it, on the one hand, from the sums contributed in 
1843 for the mere erection of the structure to be afterwards 
maintained ; and on the other, from the funds which are used 
for extending religion and Church life, whether at home or 
abroad, beyond the existing limits of the church so erected. 

Having, therefore, given as full an account as our space per- 
mits, of the ecclesiastical and financial polity of this body, and 
having noticed the state of absolute destitution from which it 
started, we may now go on to results during the quarter of a 
century which had exactly passed before the Free Church and 
its progress came into question in Parliament. And these 
results we shall take in what, as we have just remarked, is 
plainly the natural order—1. The efforts made in 1843 to meet 
temporary and extraordinary exigencies; 2. The maintenance 
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of the ordinary Church work since that date; 3. Supererogatory 
and extraordinary work, such as church extension and missions. 


I. IMMEDIATE RESULTs OF 1843. 


Church Building.—The first immediate exigency which pressed 
upon the disestablished and disendowed Church, was the utter 
lack of places of worship. The Church, as a whole, had not to 
be built; it carried its organization with it—but the churches 
had to be supplied. ‘Contrary to all anticipations, the people 
‘had forsaken the Establishment in a much higher ratio as to 
‘the numbers than ministers; and it would have required 
‘more than 700 churches to accommodate the congregations 
‘who were ready to attach themselves to the Free Church.’ 
In the first year after 1843 nearly 500 of these were erected. 
The effort was very great. In one week just before the dis- 
ruption £16,578 had been collected by means of the associ- 
ations, and even before that day, which sprang a new mine of 
charity in the hearts of thousands, a sum of £104,776 had been 
already subscribed. Before the year was out this sum was more 
than doubled; and here, as in other things, the Free Church 
worked partly by means of the local subscriptions of each con- 
gregation for building its own church, and partly by means of 
a central fund, to which subscriptions came from the whole 
Church, and which was distributed by way of aid to such places 
as needed it for their building. For the first year the General 
Fund amounted to £85,288 ; (the local contributions, which were 
much larger, we shall at present omit). It was only during 
the two following years that the central building fund attained 
to any sum deserving notice—about £30,000 being then added 
to it. Thereafter it was placed among the ‘schemes’ of the 
Church, receiving an annual or biennial collection on a par- 
ticular Sunday, which yields, on an average, £2,500. It may, 
therefore, take rank as a temporary and sudden effort of the 
Church to meet its exigency. The general rule of distribution of 
this central fund was to give at the rate of five shillings for 
each sitting in the church which made application. 

School Building.—Next to churches, schools and schoolmasters’ 
houses had to be built, unless the whole parochial teachers who 
had adhered to the Church, and were, in consequence, turned 
out of their incomes and dwellings, were to be abandoned to 
their fate—an idea which, in that year of suffering and self- 
sacrifice, no one ventured even to propose. Accordingly, school 
building was commenced in the year following the disruption, 
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the amount of subscriptions to this fund being in all £60,000, 
part of which, however, was not realised, and part was used for 
the erection of a college. Congregations here, as before, erected 
their schools, but the central fund made grants of about £100 
a piece; the number of grants being 340. 

Manse Building, (a manse is a Scotch parsonage) was the next 
enterprise immediately necessary ; but it was commenced later 
than the others; and when, in 1845, Dr. Guthrie took it up, his 
eloquent descriptions of the cruel hardships already suffered by 
the houseless ministers of the Church, impressed the imagination 
of the country more than anything in the whole history of the 
movement. In his tour through Scotland, that year, he got 
| subscriptions of about £100,000, which was formed into a 
4 central fund, to assist the efforts of congregations. It was 
divided on the principle of giving £200, provided the cost of 
the proposed manse was not less than £400; 7.¢., the church 
gave half, and the congregation gave half. To these central 
funds for building there was added, at a somewhat later date, 
a ‘Debt Extinction Fund,’ which produced some £50,000. 
During the entire quarter of a century these central building 
funds, for church, manse, and school, have amounted to 
£353,052; and at least £270,000 of this seems manifestly to 
belong to the original disruption effort. 

But in this matter of ecclesiastical buildings the central 
funds enumerated were not nearly so large as the local funds. 
In the year of the disruption the latter amounted to £142,000; 
and in the following year to nearly £100,000; and while the 
central funds were collected in or after 1843, and at once 
dwindled away, the funds for local building have scarcely ever 
sunk below £35,000 in the year; the average has been 
nearer £50,000. Indeed, of late years, instead of decreasing, 
they have steadily and largely risen; a fact to be accounted 
for, of course, by the gradual replacing of the edifices erected in 
1843 by new and improved churches. While we may, there- 
fore, give the total figures of these funds down to the end of 
the twenty-five years, we must remember that we are not con- 

: cerned with these just at present. The Central Building Funds 
= of the Free Chyrch, from 1843 to 1868, have amounted to 
a £353,052 ; Local Building Funds to £1,252,353 ; General and 
as ae Local Funds together, £1,605,405. But of this we may per- 
— haps take, as the effort of the disruption, an effort not to be 
— repeated, and distinct from mere maintenance and repair—the 

i results of, say the first ten years, which come to very nearly a 
— million sterling for these buildings only. 

i Tn 1859, Mr. Meldrum, the able convener of the Finance Com- 
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mittee of the Free Church, estimated the value of the churches, 
manses, and schools of the body then built as follows :— 


800 churches, at £918 6s. each . £734,641 1 2 


565 manses, at £600 each . 339,000 0 0 
620 schools, at £335 each ‘ e . 207,700 0 0 


£1,281,341 1 2 


But in order to get at the result in stone and lime, of the 
effort of the Church to clothe itself, he adds a good many other 
buildings, and in particular, the colleges. To this day the 
divines of the Free Church and other Presbyterian Churches 
are excluded from the chairs of what, in other respects, are the 
free though poor universities of Scotland; and in consequence, 
the Free Church, not content with erecting one college in 
Edinburgh, with nine professorships, each with a salary of £300 
or £400 per annum, has gone on to establish others at Glasgow 
and Aberdeen. The Glasgow College was wholly endowed by 
private munificence, and the £30,000, by the income from which 
its library and the salaries of its four professors are kept up, 
does not appear in the public accounts of the Church at all. 
The same is the case to some extent in Aberdeen, and the whole 
colleges are now devoted to teaching theology. The equipoise 
of local and central, which we have found recur so frequently 
in Free Church finance matters, came out strikingly in the 
matter of these institutions ; for a controversy, in which it was 
urged that there ought to be only one central Divinity Hall in 
Edinburgh, was effectually stopped by the citizens of Glasgow 
and Aberdeen coming forward with large sums of money, upon 
condition that they should be used for building and endowing 
halls also in these respective cities. 

These colleges, with normal schools, assembly hall, church 
offices, and Free Church buildings erected by individuals, and 
not in the public accounts, were estimated in 1859 at £141,023, 
which, added to the previous £1,281,341, gives a total for build- 
ings of £1,422,364; or, about a million and a half as the effort 
of the disruption. 


ll. PERMANENT RESULTS. 


But these were the immediate results of the disruption 
enthusiasm ; and it is plain that the intense feeling excited by that 
crisis was sure to produce extraordinary fruits, and also that there 
was great risk that these would soon pass away. Dr. Chalmers 
and his compeers were fully awake to this danger; and we find 
him in his original Convocation speech, putting powerfully the 
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distinction between the more occasional funds we have already 
spoken of and those for permanent maintenance, of which we 
now proceed to speak. 


‘I have no doubt that the great and high-minded sacrifices at the 
shrine of duty on the part of the Church’s ministers will be followed 
up by a like great and high-minded enthusiasm on the part of the 
Church’s friends . . . . Whatever the produce of this great and 
general contribution might be on that day, even to half-a-million, I 
would not touch one farthing of it, either for the maintenance of 
clergymen or for any current and periodical expenses whatever, which 
should be wholly defrayed by current and periodical offerings. There 
is a grand expediency involved in this, a transgression of which might 
prove of infinite damage to the infant economy of our affairs.’ 


' The distinction thus powerfully brought out by Dr. Chalmers, 
(and which he compared to the difference between the spate of 
winter torrents and the constant yearly fall of rain, as a security 
for agriculture) was, as we have seen, already acted upon in 
the scheme of the Sustentation Fund, so far, indeed, that the 
periodical contributions for it were subscribed to a great extent 
before they were actually needed or called for. And how has the 
permanent Sustentation Fund succeeded ? 

The progress even of the central fund is very extraordinary. 
The equal dividend in 1844 was £105; a small sum for such of 
the ministers as got no supplement, but a large result consider- 
ing the heavy burden of church building then lying on the 
people, and one which amazed most people as a singular result 
of enthusiasm. But five years passed, the mere temporary 
excitement had worn itself out, and the equal dividend had risen 
to an average of £122. Five years more brought it still higher, 
to £133. For the next five years the average was higher still, 
£137; the next five £143; until in 1868, at the close of our 
quarter of a century, the goal of £150, set for years before the 
Church, was reached; and now starting from that point, a new 
goal of £200 has been fixed, and a surplus fund above the 
£150 has already begun to be accumulated and used. On com- 
paring these figures, which we take from a statement issued by 
the Sustentation Fund committee in 1868, with the tables, it 
appears that the increase has not been, as they would indicate, 
uniform. Sometimes the dividend has fallen below that of the 

ear before; but every five years shows the steady increase. 
ut the financial success of the central fund is not measured by 
saying that during the past its dividend has risen, and on the 
whole risen steadily, from £100 to £150. For the number of 
ministers among whom it has been divided has not remained 
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stationary. On the contrary, while the equal dividend has been 
rising, the number among whom it is divided has been steadily rising 
too. The number of ministers who drew £100 from it in 1844 
was only 470—the whole number that came out. By the fol- 
lowing year the number had been increased to 557, and these 
now drew, not £100, but £122. Year by year the number of 
ministers on the platform has been increased, till, at our closing 
year of 1868, the number was 728, and yet every one of 
these, whether he receives anything from his own congregation 
or not, draws in the first place from the central fund the sum of 
£150, the amount which Dr. Chalmers had proposed to be set 
before itself by the Church, but that not for the 728, but for 
the original 470 ministers! (We shall find afterwards that 
not 728 ministers only, but in all 923, have shared more or 
less in the Sustentation Fund during the year 1868; but as 
these do not all possess regular charges, and do not draw an 
equal dividend with their brethren, the real increase is more 
fairly estimated by comparing the 470 ministers at £105, with 
which the Church began, with the 728 ministers at £150 whom 
it now can show ; referring still higher attainments to the head 
of missions and church extension.) 

This twofold increase suggests either a stedfast morale and 
increasing prosperity in the whole body, or a great development 
in one particular section of it, such as the aid-receiving congre- 
gations on the one hand, or the aid-giving congregations on the 
other. The figures on the whole seem rather to point to the 
former answer. There appears tobe no section of the body, 
not even the poorest congregations, which has not to some extent 
shared in the general stimulus. Take those giving less than 
£50 a year. Of these, in 1844, there were 189; in 1854, only 
160; in 1859 they had sunk to 117; in 1864 to 107; and in 
1868 to 95—at every period a large number escaping from the 
lowest class of contribution, and coming over the £50. Going 
higher, we may take next those who give more—not than £50 
or any arbitrary sum—but who give more to the fund than they 
receive back from it in dividend—the ‘self-sustaining congre- 
gations,’ as the Free Church blue-books call them. They 
amounted in 1849 to 167; in 1854 to 209; in 1859 to 220; in 
1864 to 230; in 1868 to 250 ; ‘in other words, our medium con- 
‘ gregations, constituting such an important part of the Church, 
‘ you might almost say its back-bone, have decisively outrun the 
‘ Church’s general progress,’ and have pressed forward, in these 
numbers and proportions, from the position of receiving some- 
thing from the general fund to that of being no burden upon it, 
but rather contributing to help their poorer brethren. With 
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these facts, we can scarcely be surprised that the remaining 
class, the richer or aid-giving congregations, have shared in the 
advance ; for the torpor which Dr. Chalmers dreaded might fall 
upon the aid-receiving congregations without some stimulus, and 
which would in that case have legitimately arrested the others, 
has as yet evidently not produced that result. Accordingly, 
while the number of aid-giving congregations in 1843 was 92, 
the number is now, after twenty-five years, 249, that number 
representing those who as we have seen have stepped over the 
margin of dependency ; but as many of them have done little 
more than step over it, the ratio of increase of their contributions 
is of course by no means equal to their increase numerically. Yet, 
while the 92 aid-giving congregations of the disruption gave to 
the central fund £33,030, the whole 249, including the 92, 
now give £71,134, of which they receive back £37,350 only for 
their own ministers, £33,800 going to those of other congre- 
gations. 

But while the minimum stipend which the Free Church gives 
to its ordinary minister is thus £150, the average stipend is more 
than £200. This, of course, is the result of that system of 
supplements by particular congregations to their own minister, 
the relation of which to the central fund, with the difficulties 
involved in their relation, we have already glanced at, but a 
system which, looked at as a whole, seems to be successful. 
For this congregational fund, like the other, has steadily 
progressed ; indeed, the finance convener reports in 1865, that 
‘the rapid growth of this fund is the most striking thing in 
‘the tables.’ In this growth both the sources of its revenue— 
the church-door collections and the seat-rents—seem to share ; 
and the Congregational Fund, including both, which commenced 
its progress in 1844 with a sum raised in that year of £69,985, 
has in its twenty-fifth year, 1868, attained the yearly amount 
of £126,427. This fund, it is to be observed, is not under the 
control of the central boards of the Church, and, indeed, does not 
pass through their hands, though the amount of it is reported to 
them. It is administered by the Deacons’ Court of each par- 
ticular congregation ; and considering that after paying congre- 
gational expenses the legitimate application of this fund is a 
supplement to the minister, it cannot be said that too much is 
given to this latter object. For the whole supplemental amount 
given throughout the Free Church in the year 1868 was only 
£46,162, while, as we said before, the congregational or un- 
centralized fund amounted to £126,427. And yet this small 
proportion suffices to increase the average Free Church stipend 
to above £200, a fact which seems to indicate that it may 
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not be difficult still further to augment it. The number of 
ministers of the Free Church now drawing some supplement is 
very large; at the making up of accounts in 1868 it was 591. 
But of these, 108 have very little more than their dividend from 
the central fund, the supplement being less than £10; 328 
throughout the country have supplements varying from £10 
to £100, and 155 have supplements above £100. We do not 
find the highest amount stated, but scarcely any, even of the 
city ministers, seem to draw more than £400 of supplement, 
even where their congregations contribute thousands to the 
central fund. 

To sum up, and looking at it as one Sustentation Fund, 
partly central and partly local ;—we find that in the first year 
after the disruption for which there are full returns (1844), 
the Free Church raised in both ways £146,000, and gave 
to its ministers an equal dividend of £122, and an average 
supplement to each supplemented minister of about £50. 
Twenty-five years after the disruption, the whole sum similarly 
raised for a single year in both branches of the Fund was 
£265,663 ; and now, while the equal dividend was £150, the 
average supplement for each minister supplemented (more than 
two-thirds of the ministers of the Church) was £78 2s, 2d., and 
the average income of all the ministers on the ‘ Platform,’ with 
and without supplement, was about £203. Lastly, the whole 
amount raised thus during the quarter of a century by the 
Free Church, exclusively for the support of its regular ministry, 
was £4,899,155. 

The support of its ministry is by no means the only ordinary 
and annual burden of the Free Church, nor, indeed, is it the 
only burden which the Sustentation Fund undertakes. At 
least, we find that under that general name are grouped an 
Ante-Disruption Ministers’ Fund, derived from an annual collec- 
tion through the whole Church, which is divided exclusively 
among ministers who came out at the disruption, a number 
now greatly reduced, or rather, only among those of them 
whose stipends are less than £200; and the Aged and Infirm 
Ministers’ Fund, which, as we mentioned, has an income of 
£2,000 a year, and is divided (among ministers having 
colleagues or assistants) in grants of from £35 to £80, in 
addition to an allowance from the ordinary fund. Here, too, 
we may mention the Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund, vested in a 
central body of trustees, and regulated by an Act of Parliament, 
which was obtained in 1851. For the Widows’ Fund every 
minister pays (or rather, it is retained out of his dividend) £5, 
and for the Orphans’ Fund, £20, with £10 of entry money, and 
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a marriage tax according to age; the result being that the 
widow of every minister of the Free Church receives an annuity 
of £39 while unmarried, and each child, till he is eighteen, 
£13 a year, or £19 10s. if his mother be dead. 

Next to the Sustentation Fund and these accessories, we have 
to look at the Education Fund. Theschools of the Free Church, 
originally supported by a yearly collection in the churches, 
were afterwards handed over to congregational associations ; 
and while this fund does not show the great increase which 
the larger funds do, the amount collected since 1843 is very 
remarkable, especially when we remember that the political 
efforts of the body have during that time been directed to a 
national education scheme, in which their separate organiza- 
tion would be submerged. The amount collected for this fund 
in the closing year, 1868, was £10,499, and the largest annual 
contribution to it was £12,032 in 1851; but including the 
Government grants and funds for normal schools in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow—for the Free Church, much to its credit, has 
kept these, as the Government reports testify, at the very 
summit of educational efficiency in Scotland—the whole amount 
coming in in 1868 was £19,123. The last five yeurs show a 
great increase on the totals of this fund, and the whole raised. 
for it from 1843 to 1868 has been £347,700. In 1859, a return 
was made, from which the following results are taken, and 
we are informed there has not been much change since then :— 


Number of schools aided by Scheme, including the 

two normal schools 620 
Number of teachers. ‘ 645 
Number of scholars . 62,205 


The College Fund comes next, and is maintained by an annual 
collection, which is divided chiefly in professors’ salaries, at 
Edinburgh and Aberdeen—the Glasgow College being endowed, 
and self-supporting. There is also a bursary fund and a library 
fund, to which large sums have been given by way of donation. 
The collections of recent years have not varied much, but are 
decidedly less than those raised during the first years after the 
disruption ; the loss, however, being very much made up by 
interest accruing on capitalized funds, this being a favourite 
object for donations and legacies. Thus, the collection of our 
closing year, 1868, was £2,435 ; and the whole amount from all 
sources for that year was £6,498; though £11,000 of donations 
came in within a few months thereafter. Since 18438 the total 
sum expended by the Free Church on the maintenance of the 
colleges, in so far as they are not endowed, has been £194,620. 
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We find that at the Edinburgh College alone, theological bur- 
saries, or fellowships, representing the interest of about £30,000, 
-have been bequeathed or given by members of the Church. 

Our figures, then, for the twenty-five years of the unendowed 
history of the Free Church are as follows :— 


Maintenance of colleges . . . «£194,620 
Maintenance of schools. ‘ . 347,701 
Maintenance of ministry . 4,899,155 


III. RESULTS IN CHURCH EXTENSION AND MISSIONS. 


The last part of Dr. Chalmers’ original proposal to the Con- 
vocation in 1842, and that which chiefly excited the incredulity 
with which the speech was received (for he has left it upon 
record himself that not ten out of the four hundred ministers 
addressed had faith in what was so soon to be carried out), had 
reference to what with him was a life-long passion and en- 
thusiasm, church extension. He urged that as there ought to 
be from the central fund a minimum fixed for dividend to 
each minister, so there ought to be an understood maximum, 
beyond which that dividend should not pass—that any additional 
revenue ‘ should not go to increase the stipends of ministers—it 
‘should go to the increase of the number of them. This will 
‘open a boundless field for the liberality of our Christian 
‘brethren, a bright and beautiful «w/ferior to which every eye 
‘ should be directed.’ The idea of a Church in articulo mortis 
setting itself to provide, not for its own existence, nor for the 
mere evangelization which its ordinary and regular ministerial 
work would imply, but for ‘a great and glorious church exten- 
sion’ at home, and perhaps for large missionary operations 
abroad, was certainly fitted to excite both incredulity and 
opposition. But Dr. Chalmers was peculiarly in his element, in 
demonstrating ‘a great and high expediency’ in such a scheme, 
an expediency arising from a higher political economy than the 
mere law of selfish supply and demand. 


‘The liberalities of the Christian public will be kept at a loftier 
pitch, when you thus supply them with a loftier aim, and a larger 
arena. . . . What proves the character of any enterprise is it terminus 
ad quem. Now the terminus ad quem of ours is not a provision for 
the ejected ministers ; it is, in the first instance, the benefit of their 
Christian services, and then, the multiplication of these services over 
the whole face of our territory . . . . an immeasurable expansion or 
going out of Christian philanthropy ; and that on hundreds of places 
not yet entered or visited by any of its operations, on the lanes and 
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plebeian streets of our large towns, or the desolate untrodden outfield 
of our more unwieldy parishes.’ 


Dr. Chalmers points here to church extension at home, and 
we have doubts whether the other missionary schemes of the 
Church, which we mention immediately, should not have been 
noticed rather under our former head, of its permanent work 
and ordinary results. These schemes, or most of them, belonged 
to the Church, even when established, and had been originated 
or urged forwards chiefly by the energy of the Free Church 
long before they came; but apart from the fact that work is 
supererogatory to a violently disendowed Church, which may 
obviously have been the duty of one comfortably established, 
it is plain that a mission among the heathen is at least as much 
a scheme of church extension as one at home. 

The Foreign Missions of the Free Church are, it is well known, 
very important, especially in India; having some noble special- 
ties to which other Christian bodies have not devoted themselves. 
Dr. Duff, on arriving in India, gave himself to the work of 
founding central institutions for native educated youth, which 
might thus become centres of Christian influence ; and the idea 
has been worked out with great success at Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay. Before 1843, all these missionaries, without exception, 
adhered to the Church in its battle; and what was more 
striking, all of them, without exception, came out. Conse- 
quently, the work fell to the Free Church, though disestablished, 
but it has been carried on with an extraordinary increase of 
efficiency. The yearly amount raised before 1843 ranged from 
£2,700 to £7,500; the income of the Free Church Foreign 
Missions since that date has varied from £15,000 to £20,000, 
which was about the amount raised in 1868. The annual collec- 
tions for this fund were larger immediately after the disruption 
than they are now (for the first five years after 18438, while 
raising a million or so for church building, the yearly collection 
for these missions exceeded £4,000) ; but donations and legacies 
have made the totals of later years more than the first ; and the 
whole amount raised during the twenty-five years for this scheme 
alone amounts to £449,359. During the last year the venerable 
head of the mission, Dr. Duff, who has transferred his wonderful 
energy from Calcutta to Edinburgh, has received one-half of a 
sum of £60,000, which he is collecting for ‘manses’ for the 
missionaries in India and elsewhere, no part of which sum is 
included in the above total. 

Lhe Mission to the Jews was one of those schemes dating from 
the ten years of evangelical ardour which met so terrible a a check 
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in 1843. Like the other, it is sustained partly by an annual collec- 
tion, which varies now from £2,000 to £3,500; the whole 
amount contributed thus, and by congregational associations, 
donations, &c., for the twenty-five years from 1843 is £123,182. 

The Continental Mission does not include the missionaries to 
the Jews in different parts of Europe, but embraces agencies 
directed against Roman Catholicism (e.g., in Spain at present), 
and for the fostering of evangelical worship throughout dif- 
ferent countries. It has been supported, partly by collections 
at irregular intervals, one of which was entirely handed over to 
the Church of the Canton de Vaud, and partly by a ladies’ 
association. ‘The total amount for twenty-five years from 1843 
has been £36,478. 

The Colonial Mission comes more home to Scotchmen, and 
great regions of Canada and Australia are colonized from those 
parts of Scotland of which the Free Church has had almost 
exclusive charge. But the Colonial Churches, fostered by the 
Free Church, are getting strong and independent, and the 
yearly collection in that body, which used to be about £3,000 
or £3,500, now average £2,400. The whole amount for the 
twenty-five years of the Free Church, raised by collections and 
associations, &c., has been £119,858. 

The Highiands and Islands’ Fund brings us back to what may 
be called Church Extension in Scotland, and of a kind peculiarly 
appropriate to the Free Church. It is well known that the whole 
population of most parts of the Highlands has adhered to the 
Free Church, and the sufferings of the ministers, and to some 
extent of congregations, during the early years of the existence 
of the body, have attached that region most deeply to it. Besides 
maintaining all the ministers in the Highlands who came 
out in 1843, and also many charges where the minister 
remained in and the people came out, the Free Church main- 
tains a system of church extension and religious assistance, to 
aid which this scheme was established in 1849. It has had not 
seldom to take under its care the temporal as well as the spiritual 
wants of the population of the North; and in the year 1847, 
before the present biennial collection (which yields £2,000 or 
£3,000) was instituted, we find £15,000 raised in one year on 
the occasion of the terrible famine caused by the potato disease, 
which was transmitted to the North to be applied to the relief of 
the starving Highlanders, The whole sum, for the twenty-five 
years, amounts to £70,254. 

Lastly, comes The Home Mission Scheme, the most interesting 
of all from our point of view. This partly consists of Extension 
Charges in the country ; churches planted where there has been 
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no church accommodation for the population, or where there has 
been no Free Church since the Disruption, and where there is a 
religious earnestness or enquiry that calls for effort and assist- 
ance. But it also embraces that most interesting scheme of 
territorial churches among the masses of the great towns. In 
the fourth volume of Dr. Chalmers’ life will be found a fasci- 
nating account of the commencement of this in the West Port, 
Edinburgh, by Dr. Chalmers, after the disruption, and not long 
before his own death. And the West Port church has been only 
the commencement of a series of churches, ‘ excavated,’ to use 
Chalmers’ word, out of the midst of Edinburgh heathenism ; a 
series which have been compared by Dr. Guthrie, himself famous 
in this good cause, to a ‘chain of forts’ in the border land of 
evil. But perhaps even the Edinburgh churches yield to the 
extraordinary success attending those of the Free Church in 
Glasgow, which have self-multiplied in the worst and most 
destitute parts of the city, with marvellous results in the re- 
demption of those who were lapsed and lost. 

All these Home Mission congregations, whether in town or 
country, pass through a twofold period of probation before being 
admitted upon the platform of the Church’s Sustentation Fund. 
In terms of an Act of Assembly of 1861, they are ‘ mission or 
experimental charges.’ In their first stage, they are ‘ mission 
stations,’ without a minister at all; and of these the Free 
Church in 1868 had 57. If they prosper sufficientiy, they have a 
minister appointed over them—of these there were 107—and 
with this additional advantage they are expected to make still 
further progress. But in neither stage have they yet a claim to 
the equal dividend of the Sustentation Fund. They send in, 
indeed (by way of forming a good habit), contributions to it, but 
all they send is returned to them, along with grants in aid 
which in 1868 amounted to £4,846. Every year a certain 
number of new mission stations are begun at the bottom of the 
scale ; a number of old mission stations every year receive 
ministers and are passed on a stage; and a number of the 
senior charges with ministers (generally six) are every year 
promoted to the regular Sustentation Fund. Of the experi- 
mental churches in the middle or tadpole state—not mere mis- 
sions, and still not yet on the Sustentation Fund—the number 
of ministers in 1868 was 82. What were their incomes, seeing 
that they had not yet come on the Sustentation Fund? The 
answer (the importance of which we shall presently see) is 
given by the official secretary of that fund. One-half of the 82, 
or 41, receive stipends at or above £150 ; 31 more have stipends 
ranging from £150 down to £100; and the remaining ten 
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ministers only are between £100 and £80.—The sums expended 
in aiding mere Home Mission charges since 1848 amount to 
£141,719. The permanent extension of the Free Church 
beyond its limits when it came out to its present bulk, has, of 
course, involved, as we saw under another head, many hundreds 
of thousands. 

The whole of the ‘ Missionary Schemes,’ as they are called, of 
the Free Church which we have thus mentioned, taken together, 
have a yearly income of about £40,000, and during the quarter 
of a century that Church has raised for them £933,794. 


We have now gone over the immediate results, the permanent 
results, and the extraordinary, or church extension and mission 
results of the Free Church movement ; and in enumerating these 
last we kept the department of Home Missions to the end, 
in order to point out the extreme depth of discomfiture into 
which some opponents of the Irish Church Bill fell last session 
when attempting to deal with the case of the Scotch Free 
Church. Sir J. D. Elphinstone, the bitterness of whose evidence 
and correspondence before the Committee of the House in 1847, ° 
distinguished him even among the refusers of ‘sites’ to the Church 
then disendowed and suffering, wrote, after one of the debates last 
year, a very characteristic letter to the leading journal, in which 
he sneered at the majesty of the moral attitude of a Church which 
could give only £70 or £80 to its ministers. To do Sir James 
justice, he professed to found his assertion on ambiguities of 
statement made by some members of the Free Church itself, who 
being keen opponents of voluntaryism, were willing to bring into 
strong relief the hardships as well as the successes which their 
exertions undoubtedly entail. But, unfortunately, the statements 
which had no effect in the Lower House were caught up in the 
House of Peers, and the Archbishop of Canterbury was led un- 
awares, apparently, to sanction the same representation. Of 
course Dr. Tait, a man himself so nobly distinguished by endea- 
vours to plant and spread churches among the masses in London, 
was incapable of ridiculing the efforts in this direction of a poor 
but earnest Church in his native country ; but, in truth, the 
Archbishop seemed not to have the slightest idea that the repre- 
sentations, made as if with regard to the Free Church generally, 
referred only to an infinitesimal part, not of its ordinary work 
and regular congregations, but of those experimental and mission 
charges which year by year it institutes in Scotland.* Instead 

* <T hold in my hand a pamphlet. It has a preface by one of the 


‘ original seceders, who at the time of Dr. Chalmers went forth with him, 
‘ and his account is, that the thing has been an absolute failure; that, 
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of the Free Church giving only £70 or £80 to its ordinary 
ministers, the figures show that it gives them a minimum of £150 
and an average of £200 ; and the only sin of the Free Church has 
been, that in addition to its ordinary framework (nearly doubled in 
magnitude since 1843), it has instituted mission churches for the 
poor, the ministers of which come only gradually and year by 
year upon the regular platform of support. No wise man in the 
present day, and certainly no good man, will fail to approve of 
this Scotch Church having permanently added on to its ordinary 
work so interesting and noble a department, even if this involved 
much hardship and labour to the younger ministers employed, 
as no doubt it does. But their intermediate position, precarious 
as it necessarily is, is by no means one which other Churches, 
even when established, can quote invidiously. We have all 
seen very painful statistics of the remuneration for which earnest 
and educated men of the Church of England are willing, to 
their infinite honour, to toil among the masses in the diocese of 
London. It would have sounded strangely in the ears of such 
men had the critics of the Free Church in the House of Lords 
reduced their misleading generalities to the bare fact, that 
among all its mission and experimental charges fen ministers 
receive only £80 or £90 of salary, and thirty-one only from 
£100 to £150; and that it may be a few years, in no case more 
than ten, before these most useful and most admirable congre- 
gations are sufficiently advanced to be admitted to the regular 
and ordinary platform of the Free Church, after which their 
minister (however little they themselves contribute to the Cen- 
tral Fund) must himself draw from it at least the ordinary £150. 

But the eminent Primate has made ample amends to the 
Christian Church generally for any such minor mistakes by, 
in the same sentence, raising the question, whether the Free 
Church, originally successful financially, was not beginning to 
decline, and to be a ‘failure.’ The time was unquestionably 
the proper time for such an inquiry, for it had completed 
exactly a quarter of a century of its course. We shall not 
recall any of the answers in detail which we have given (though 
it is impossible to forget that it was with the close of its twenty- 
fifth year that the Free Church at last attained that £150 of 
minimum stipend to its ministers up to which it had been 
slowly progressing), but we shall now give from the public 


‘ whereas, for a time, it went forth triumphantly, now the ministers in 
‘ all remote places are utterly destitute. Now, I do not say that that is 
‘a true account, but it bears the name,’ &c.—Speech by Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Times, 15th June, 1869. 
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tables the whole amounts raised in the concluding year of each 
of the five lustrums through which it has passed :— 


1847-48 ‘ . £275,347 1l 7 
1852-53 277,586 7 23 
1857-58 ‘ ‘ ‘ . 331,793 12 5} 
1862-63 ‘ ‘ . 348,080 17 4 
1867-68 ‘ . 395,775 16 1} 


Such has been the rate of progress during the quarter of a 
century. And during the five years immediately preceding this 
proclamation of failure, the returns have been increasing as 
follows :— 


1863-4. ‘ ‘ . £343,626 
1864-5. ‘ . 359,009 
1866-7. ‘ ‘ ‘ . 369,114 
1867-8 395,775 


Summing up all the years since 1843, we find that the whole 
Christian contributions of the Free Church for the twenty-five 
years have been more than eight millions.* 

" Such has been the short past of a poor Church, in a poor 
country, under the burden of a large Presbyterian establish- 
ment on the one hand, and without any material assistance 
from a powerful and friendly body of Presbyterian dissenters on 
the other. We have confined ourselves in this paper to the 
financial and external results, partly because it is the outward 
‘construction of sheepfolds,’ to use Mr. Ruskin’s phrase, which 
is in question across the Irish Channel and elsewhere at the present 
moment, and it was the external success of the Free Church as 
a permanent voluntary establishment which was questioned by 
those who were loudest in acknowledgment of its moral power 
and spirit of self-sacrifice. But partly also we have been 
willing to supply the unyielding and unanswerable evidence of 
figures on the outward progress of a quarter of a century, and 
leave it to others to praise, as they may, the continued evan- 
gelical and charitable ardour which these imply. We might 


* In figures, exactly £8,065,977 9s. 3d. We have not troubled our 
readers with tabular details, or with much analysis of these general 
results; all the more, as Dr. Buchanan, of Glasgow, who has been as un- 
questionably the great administrator of Free Church Finance for the last 
twenty years, as Dr. Chalmers was its originator, is to read what will 
be an important; paper on this subject, tothe Statistical Society of 
London, in February—a matter already looked forward to with interest 
by ecclesiastical economists. 
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not in every detail agree with them; yet on many points 
Christian men of every school must hold that the progress of 
this Scotch Church has been as admirable in its spirit as it has 
been surprising in its extent. The earnest pastoral affection 
with which it has clung to this day to the remote Highlands 
of Scotland, and supplied, through its ministers, catechists, 
and schools, the spiritual wants of a poor but loyal and 
noble-hearted race, would alone suffice to make it dear to 
Christendom. But this may be said to have been thrown upon 
it from the beginning, and the voluntary assumption of those 
remarkable Home Missions among the masses in the large 
towns of Scotland has been, we are* assured, the occasion of 
a new and astonishing development of the best missionary 
spirit among the younger men of the Free Church, and especially 
in its ministers. Then, in other points which have come 
to our notice, we have seen with much surprise the opposite 
directions in which the energy of this, politically the central 
ecclesiastical body of Scotland, has urged itself. Some years 
ago, for example, it passed a law permitting its students to 
take one of their four years of theology at the universities 
of Germany—a proposal which was made about the same time 
in the Established Church, and rejected—even Dr. Robert 
Lee opposing it, though in the direction of mere theological 
liberalism Dr. Lee would have gone much further than any 
section of the Free Church.* And just at the time that the 
Assembly did this, it threw itself also into the religious 
revival spreading throughout many parts of Scotland; and 
great part of its church extension since then has consisted in 
gathering in the fruits of the life awakened (no one knew how) 
in dead regions of remote worldliness, and thence spreading by 
a kind of contagion from village to village and town to town. 
Hae tibi sunt artes ; these are the proper works of a church, 
whether established or not ; and eight millions is not too much 
to have spent upon them out of a nation’s poverty. But from 
even such a past, no one can calculate the future. 


For the work of the Free Church is done, and its career is 
very nearly closed. Whatever may be the issue of the im- 


* Mrs. Oliphant has got into an awkward scrape by stating, in her 
introduction to ‘ Dr. Lee’s Life,’ that the Free Church has been getting 
narrower. It is netorious in Scotland that the J'ree Church has been 
every year becoming steadily and progressively more liberal. The rate 
of progress has been small; but the progress, bitterly blamed by some, 
pel approved by others, is acknowledged by all. 
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portant negotiations now pending in Scotland, it is clear, at 
least, that the history of this Church as a separate body must 
come to an end very speedily. 

On the one hand, the whole non-established Presbyterians of 
Scotland are in course of forming a Union—a union which will 
certainly include a sharing between them of the national eccle- 
siastical work, which they all hold to be committed to themselves 
and not to the State, and which will probably be a union also in 
name and organization. In this paper we have been tracing 
the progress of the Free Church only, but that has lasted during 
a very short time, and but for the difficulties with which as a 
whole it had to contend, the increase of the body would not be 
very remarkable. It is very different with the United Presby- 
terian Church, which now comprehends the different secessions 
from the Establishment, earlier than the middle of last century. 
They started then with half-a-dozen congregations. They now 
number no less than 600, a noble and most useful growth ; for 
there is probably no body of Christians in the world which 
devotes its energies more earnestly to the proper evangelical 
and pastoral work of a Church among the masses of the popu- 
lation. A very much smaller body, the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, widely known under the name of Cameronians, have 
come down straight from the days of the Covenanting perse- 
cution without ever entering into the State connection which 
came to such a ruin in 1843. These three Churches, and, we 
believe, also that English Presbyterian Church among ourselves, 
of which the late Dr. Hamilton was so great an ornament, 
unanimously appointed a committee to inquire as to union no 
less than six years ago. And it is very significant that the only 
difficulties that have occurred in the course of the arrangement 
have been within the Free Church itself. Many in it object 
on the ground that, as the United Presbyterians have been the 
chief upholders of voluntaryism in Scotland, such a union 
would make the other bodies not only practical but theoretical 
voluntaries, or at least that it would leave both the abstract 
duty of the State to establish some Church, and also its practical 
obligation to turn out the present body and endow the Free 
Church, an open question. The answer has been partly 
theoretical, that a matter so nice in many of its bearings as the 
question of establishment, and so controverted in the Christian 
Church generally, ought to be an open question. And it has been 
partly practical, that as there is no chance whatever of the 
State giving effect to the Church protest of 1842, and no 
possibility of the Free Church therefore accepting establish- 
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ment, it is best to unite with those who left the Establishment 
earlier and on exactly the same grounds, who are historically 
of the same family with themselves, and who, in the event of 
such a proposal ever being made by the State, have, at least, 
an equal right to avail themselves of it. The question was 
taken up by the Free Church Assembly cf 1867, and it decided 
by a large majority that the necessity of making voluntaryism 
an open question ought to be no bar to union. Subsequent 
Assemblies have by increasing majorities adhered to the proposal 
of union. Whatever, therefore, may be done in the way of 
saving the consciences of those members of the Free Church 
who hold to Establishment, it is pretty certain that the Free 
Church will, without delay, affirm the position of the two other 
Churches, as being equally with itself, members of the ancient 
Kirk of Scotland, and doing the same work in the land. The 
Supreme Synod of the United Presbyterian Church has not 
as yet gone so far as the Free Church Assembly has done 
in approval; but in negotiation their representatives have 
adhered to a joint statement of principles, which goes very 
far indeed in the way of compromise; and the ancient Came- 
ronians hold that both the larger bodies, by their working out 
the simple principle of freedom of the Church, have at last 
purified themselves from the ‘ right-hand defections and left- 
hand fallings off’ of which their ancestors so earnestly 
complained. Formal union of these bodies, therefore, is 
probably not far off; but it is, at all events, plain that the 
period during which the Free Church ‘took burden on itself,’ 
as Scotch: lawyers quaintly say, for the whole of Scotland, is 
come to an end, and that in all probability its whole existence, 
and certainly its whole work, will henceforth be merged in the 
general work for Scotland of the Christian Presbyterian Church, 
of which it has declared itself a part. 

But this is not the only omen. Jntonuit levum. The union 
of all the free Presbyterian Churches, affirmed though not 
accomplished, has stirred up the Established Church, which, 
embracing only a minority of the population, cannot afford to 
be left out of such a movement, and which has besides its own 
proper springs of life and energy. An agitation for the abolition 
of patronage in it, commenced three years ago, culminated in a 
majority of 105 in the General Assembly of last May ; and that 
body, accordingly, at once prepared a petition on the subject to 
Her Majesty’ s Government, which was presented in the following 
month by Dr. Norman Macleod, as Moderator of Assembly, at the 
head of an influential deputation. In answer to Mr. Gladstone’s 
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questions, the leader of the anti-patronage movement ultimately 
explained that the petition had been proposed ‘with the view 
specially of conciliation towards the Free Church ;’ but the 
Moderator, in making his statement, went farther back into the 
history : ‘ Patronage has always been felt by the vast majority 
‘of the people of Scotland to be quite inconsistent with the 
‘ genius of our Presbyterian Church of Scotland. This law of 
‘ patronage was imposed upon us at the beginning of last cen- 
' ‘ tury, in 1711, by an unscrupulous Ministry, for their own selfish 
‘ purposes, and against the protest of the whole Church, which 
‘ protest was continued without interruption, year after year, for 
‘about seventy years. . . . Weare not so much wishing a 
‘favour to be done the Church—we are really asking that a 
‘ wrong, a great wrong, should be undone.’ Mr. Gladstone, i in 
reply, remarking that this was pretty much ‘the contention of 
‘ Dr. Chalmers and his eminent comrades at the time of the 
‘ passing of the Veto Act,’ expressed his conviction that the 
deputation, as men of candour and intelligence, * would not fail 
to recognise the gravity of recent circumstances.’ 


‘ A great controversy,’ he remarked, ‘was fought in the Church of 
Scotland, and you are aware that the Church was divided into parties, 
and that the controversy was adversely decided by the Aberdeen Act 
of 1843. . . . All who remained in the Church regarded the 
going forth from the Church of the Free Church as a very great evil 
and calamity, and would have made immense sacrifices to retain them ; 
and it was only because of the great value and necessity of what they 
sought that they allowed the secession to take place.’ 


The meaning of this last suggestion is not very clear, but it 
is plain at least that the Prime Minister felt the necessity of 
now looking at the matter impartially, and of not dealing with 
one fragment of the Presbyterian Church alone ; not even with 
the Free Church, whose tendency to isolation and love of power 
has always been as marked as its energy and zeal. Accordingly, 
going on to refer to ‘the attitude held by the Presbyterians who 

‘ parted from the Established Church of Scotland,’ and pointing 
out that there were secular considerations which the deputation 
had omitted to notice, he observed, ‘I think it would be said by 
‘ those who went through the struggle twenty-six years ago, 
‘that the ecclesiastical ‘property should be made over to those 

‘ who bore earlier testimony to the same principle—namely, the 
‘Free Church in 18438, and the various seceding bodies now 
‘forming the United Presbyterian Church.’ This rather 
‘ hostile “speech,” as the Premier justly called it, was added, as 
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he explained, to his previous remarks, in order that all of them 
together might suggest materials for a full memorial ‘ conveying 
all the considerations bearing on the question,’ which is this 
year to replace or supplement the petition, not only for the 
instruction of the ‘ Parliament of the three kingdoms, but also 
‘ because it is desirable that the Government should have in 
‘their hands some statement with some degree of authority.’ 
The obstetrical skill with which Mr. Gladstone, in his decidedly 
Socratic questions, assisted to extricate the concealed intention of 
the deputation to conciliate the Free Presbyterians outside, has 
given this matter a much greater national importance. It is 
true that the Free Church never left the Establishment on the 
question of patronage, and would have been well content merely 
to have recorded its ancient protest against that outrage, pro- 
vided the members of its Presbyteries were not actually forced 
to violate the Church law by intruding ministers upon congre- 
gations. In this sense the United Presbyterian Church, which 
originally protested strongly against the institution itself, and 
some of whose founders were ejected on that account, has perhaps 
a stronger claim than the Free Church to the emoluments which, 
in 1843, were left to the only party which would work the plan 
objected to by ‘the vast majority of the people of Scotland.’ 
But the idea of simply taking emoluments from the existing 
body to hand them over to another, however better its title, is of 
course rather Utopian: the real question raised is the intense 
injustice of singling out the least energetic and least character- 
istic fraction of the Scotch Church for exclusive endowment at 
the expense of that whole country.} How that may be dealt with 
by Parliament we need not anticipate. Our present interest is 
in the bearing of this matter upon the body which is the subject 
of our paper. If the conciliatory move to be made by the 
Established Church shall not be confined to that imitation which 
is the sincerest flattery, but shall embrace a more substantial 
proposal to share the emoluments which the State gave to the 
Church of Knox, with his older representatives, in such a case 
the response of the Free Church will be looked for in England 
with the greatest interest. Assuming that Parliament shall be 
willing to change the conditions of establishment supposed to 
be fixed in 1848, the question would still remain whether it was 
worth while for that body, after its brilliant success as a volun- 
tary Church, to sever its union with its present friends for the 
sake of endowments which will have some conditions affixed to 
them, and to abandon its independent course not only at its 
point of highest success, but when it is being strengthened by 
new allies. Yet, on the other hand, the gaining access to the 
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whole of Scotland for evangelical zeal—the ‘ bright and beauti- 
ful ulterior’ of Dr. Chalmers—will have the greatest possible 
attractions for the Free Church; and if Parliament (the only 
body which can really raise the question) were in some effectual 
way to reverse or explain away the alleged settlement of the 
essential relations of Church and State made in 1843, there can 
be no doubt that the Free Church in that case would drop every 
project and every prepossession for the sake of effecting one 
great union with a// the branches of the Kirk. We, in England, 
cannot share in the national feeling; and we see one thing 
clearly enough, that any further unions, whether partial or 
complete, in Scotland, are only desirable on condition of far 
more individual and congregational freedom—a broader and a 
less traditional Church life—than that which has animated the 
Presbytérianism of Scotland even in its most admirable epochs. 
Meantime, it is the fit culmination and reward of a course so 
striking as that which we have reviewed, that the Free Church, 
at the close of its quarter of a century of solitary success, should 
find, on the one hand, all the Presbyterian Churches in Scotland 
whom it regards as free, ready to enter with it on a new course 
of common energy; while, on the other hand, the Presbyterian 
establishment has already forsaken patronage, and has approached 
Parliament for that national redress which these other Churches 
hold that Parliament alone can now give both to it and them. 


Art. V.—WNational Education: The Union versus The League. 


WueN we last discussed the question of National Education in 
these pages,* we ventured to predict that ‘the vast majority of 
‘the clergy and nearly the whole strength of the Conservative 
‘ party’ would resist the reforms which appeared to us to be 
necessary in the educational system of the country, but that in 
the new electors enfranchised by Mr. Disraeli’s Household 
Suffrage Bill there was ‘a force which, if wisely and resolutely 
‘ used, would enable us to defy all resistance.’ In the National 
Education League and the National Education Union these 
hostile powers have assumed a definite organization, and have 
committed themselves to a definite policy. The bold and startling 
proposals of the League are commanding the enthusiastic support 
of the working people in the manufacturing towns; and the 


* April, 1868. 
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programme of the Union may be taken as representing the 
extreme limit of concession to which the clergy and their friends 
are willing to consent. 

The rapidity with which the rival associations have developed 
their strength is a remarkable sign of the deep and universal 
interest which is felt now in this perplexing subject. During 
the last eighteen months the attention of Parliament and of the 
nation has been occupied with questions of unusual magnitude ; 
but even the disendowment and disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, and the excitement of a general election, and the dis- 
cussion of measures for the readjustment of the relations between 
the owner and the cultivator of the soil in Ireland, which a few 
years ago would have been called revolutionary, have not diverted 
the thought of the country from the great problem of how the 
people are to be educated. 

We very much doubt whether either of these two powerful 
associations will secure an immediate victory, or whether the 
victory of either will be absolute. In all controverted matters, 
even when antagonist principles are advocated, there is truth on 
both sides, and it is both probable and desirable that their col- 
lision will elicit results better than either. Even now the ques- 
tion which they have raised is not ripe for settlement; but the 
struggle will be watched with the keenest interest, not only by 
those whose supreme concern is to secure for the English people 
a more efficient system of education, but by all who care to 
measure the effect of recent political reforms and of the deeper 
social changes of which these reforms were but the result and 
the expression, upon the relative strength of those great forces 
which determine the political history of this country. 

The Union has taken the field with an army splendidly 

uipped and with banners gorgeously emblazoned—an army 
officered by men of illustrious titles, great social authority, and 
imposing official experience. There are dukes and earls, an 
archbishop, and half-a-dozen bishops, there are deans and arch- 
deacons, there are two former vice-presidents of the Committee 
of Council on Education, there are inspectors of schools and 
principals of colleges; the very rank and file are beneficed 
clergymen. Together with these there are found a few of 
the firmest friends of popular education—men who have long 
and arduously fought its battles, and whose names must ever 
command respect. It has on its side real intellectual force 
and learning, and practical sagacity, as well as the influence of 
distinguished social position. In the presence of this pomp and 
glory the League makesa very poor show. A solitary earl, a soli- 
tary marquis, a few stray baronets, an archdeacon whose extreme 
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Liberalism has separated him from the great mass of his clerical 
brethren, two or three canons, two or three school inspectors, a 
few Radical professors like Mr. Fawcett, a few Radical Fellows 
from Oxford and Cambridge like Mr. Brodrick; these are all 
the representatives of the ‘ principalities and powers’ of English 
society that the League has been able as yet to attract to its flag. 
But if it is weak in the House of Lords, it is strong in the 
Commons. The Council of the League includes more than forty 
members of Parliament—representatives for the most part 
of great cities and boroughs, such as Bradford, Waketield, 
Macclesfield, Leeds, Sheffield, Oldham, Dewsbury, Nottingham, 
Leicester, Carlisle, Gloucester, Chelsea, Westminster, Plymouth, 
Brighton, Manchester, and Birmingham. It includes the recog- 
nised political leaders of the working classes and the repre- 
sentatives of trades’ unions. The Nonconformist supporters of 
the League—aministers and laymen—are numbered by hundreds. 

One element of enormous power is justly claimed by the 
Union. During the last thirty years the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church have laboured with incomparable zeal in the 
establishment and maintenance of elementary schools. They 
have devoted to this work time and money and influence, and 
are able to point with legitimate pride to the great results which 
they have actually accomplished. The leaders of the Union 
naturally think that this gives the clergy a claim to a most 
potent influence in determining the future educational policy of 
the country. It is desirable, they say, ‘that the discussion of 
‘ this question should not be left in the hands of theorists and 
‘ doctrinaires, but should be approached by the earnest and 
‘zealous promoters of education under the present system in a 
‘ careful and practical spirit.’ The force of this claim cannot be 
denied. With one exception, there is no class of men who have 
a better right to be heard in this controversy than the clergy of 
all denominations, and especially of the Established Church ; 
but the exception is an exception of enormous magnitude. The 
voice of the parents must be heard even before the voice of the 
teachers. If the parents of the children who are receiving edu- 
cation in denominational schools go with the ‘theorists and 
doctrinaires, the ‘earnest and zealous promoters’ of the present 
system will have to give way. Weare very much mistaken if 
the great masses of the working people are not prepared 
virtually to take sides with the League. 

The discussions of the last six or eight weeks have probably 
done something towards making the irreconcileable antagonism 
between the principles of the two societies clear to most persons 
who feel any interest in the controversy; but there are still 
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many intelligent men who appear to suppose that some satisfuc- 
tory compromise is possible. The manifesto of the Union indi- 
cates that its promoters have a truer appreciation of the gravity 
of the struggle. With an evident reference to the promoters of 
the League, which the Union was originated to resist, it declares 
that ‘there can be no union among those who differ on essen- 
tials.’ What seem to us to be the ‘essentials’ of the rival 
schemes we propose to illustrate as briefly as possible in the 
present article. 

I. The Union insists that the Government should continue to 
rely upon religious communities for the organization and partly 
for the maintenance of popular schools. For the education of 
the children of out-door paupers and of vagrant children it 
os em to make special provision. It is suggested that Mr. 

enison’s Act and the Industrial Schools Act should be made 
compulsory instead of permissive ; but it refuses to — 3 any 
change in the principle of the policy which has been followed 
by the Government for the last six-and-thirty years, and which 
makes all grants in aid of ordinary elementary schools dependent 
on antecedent voluntary effort. This policy practically throws 
the work of originating new schools on the various churches of 
the country, and imposes upon the churches a considerable pro- 
portion of the cost of maintaining them. It is perfectly true 
that the Government is willing to make grants to any body of 
persons who combine to open a school which satisfies the require- 
ments of the Minutes; but the experience of more than a 
generation demonstrates that, as a rule, the only persons likely 
to combine for that purpose are the members of religious com- 
munities. The reasons are obvious. The members of a congre- 
gation know each other; they are accustomed to meet together ; 
they are at liberty to take up any good work; they have 
recognised leaders in the minister and the other officers of the 
church ; the building erected for a day school can be used on 
week evenings and on Sunday for a score of purposes in which 
the congregation is interested—for tea meetings, for Bible classes, 
for evening services, for Sunday-schools, for congregational 
committees, for young men’s associations. Other organisations— 
hospitals, trades’ unions, libraries, literary societies, gas com- 
panies, canal companies, railway companies, banks—exist for 
purposes so rigidly defined, that they cannot be made generally 
available for establishing and maintaining elementary schools. 
For what is called an ‘ unsectarian school,’ a special organization 
has to be originated, and there is no one to whom it belongs by 
virtue of his position to make the first move. Advertisements 
have to be inserted in the public journals, a committee-room has 
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to be hired, a private canvass has to be made for subscriptions. 
A hundred difficulties have to be overcome of which the pro- 
moters of denominational schools know nothing. A hundred 
facilities possessed by the minister and members of a congrega- 
tion are absent. 

The existence of a large number of ‘British schools’ does 
not invalidate these remarks; in very many cases they are as 
closely connected with particular churches as any ‘ denomina- 
tional’ school, and are only ‘denominational’ schools under 
another name. We do not mean that catechisms or devotional 
formulas are taught, but that the subscribers and managers are 
all members of the same congregation. In nearly all other 
cases the members and representatives of two or three congre- 
gations united to establish the schools, 

So long as the present system is maintained in its integrity, 
the cost and the trouble of originating schools and a large part 
of the cost of maintaining them will continue to rest on religious 
communities. There are no other voluntary organizations in 
existenee by which the responsibility can be shared. The Union 
approves of this policy, and resists all interference with it. 

But what show of reason can any statesman allege for a 
system which practically excludes nearly half the nation from 
the management of schools largely aided from the national 
exchequer, and intended to educate the great mass of the people ? 
‘A complete system of national education,’ according to the 
manifesto of the Union, should secure ‘the primary instruction 
‘of all children, without exception, in reading, writing, and 
‘ arithmetic ;’ but the scheme to which the Union is committed 
practically provides that no schools shall receive Government 
assistance except those which are established by religious con- 
gregations whose adherents form a bare majority of the popula- 
tion. If the tax-gatherer made no demand upon the eight or 
nine millions of our people who never attend public worship, if 
their tobacco paid no duty, if their malt-houses were exempt 
from the visit of the exciseman, there might be some show of 
justice in a system which excludes them from the administration 
of the funds voted by Parliament for the education of their 
children ; but so long as the national revenue is raised from the 
whole nation, the people who have no religion have as good a 
right as their neighbours to a share in the management of schools 
inspected and aided by the State. 

If the Minutes explicitly declared that, under the present 
system, no grant should be made to schools not founded and 
managed by religious congregations, the system would perish 
within six weeks of the meeting of Parliament. But this is. 
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what the Minutes practically mean. The injustice is not the less 
because it is veiled. The conditions on which the aid of Govern- 
ment is granted have resulted in vesting nearly the whole 
control of popular education in the hands of the ministers and 
clergy of various denominations—Jews and Christians, Roman- 
ists and Protestants, Episcopalians and Nonconformists. It 
matters very little whether or not the system was intended to 
have this effect. Any scheme of ‘national education’ which 
places the schools of the common people under the control of a 
mere section of the nation is fundamentally unsound. No 
‘development,’ no ‘ modification’ of the system can be satisfac- 
tory. Another principle must be introduced if we are to have a 
scheme which can claim to be called national. 

In the judgment of the League, the only alternative is to 
transfer the ultimate responsibility of establishing schools from - 
voluntary organizations to the State. This is its great and cha- 
racteristic doctrine. Existing schools may be left untouched. The 
aid which they.receive at present from the public funds may be 
continued, or even increased; but the nation must assert the 
right and assume the power to found and to govern whatever 
new schools may be necessary. The question, then, emerges 
whether the Central Government shall undertake the direct 
responsibility of establishing and maintaining schools in desti- 
tute districts, or whether the responsibility shall be remitted to 
local authorities, who in the case of neglect shall be compelled 
to assume it. 

The League replies that the responsibility shall be laid upon 
local authorities, who ‘ shall be compelled by law to see that suffi- 
‘ cient school accommodation is provided for every child in their 
‘district.’ The cost of founding and maintaining such schools 
as may be required is to be provided in part out of local rates, 
and in part from Government grants. The schools are to be 
managed by local authorities, subject to Government inspection. 

We imagine that the promoters of the League have been led 
to vest the organization and management of schools in school 
boards elected by ratepayers or their representatives, partly by 
the traditional hostility of English Liberalism to centralization, 
partly by their admiration for the common school system of the 
United States. They have not, we think, very clearly appre- 
hended how their system is likely to work in the more thinly- 
populated parts of the country and in agricultural districts. 
Their chief solicitude is for the towns, and it is of the towns that 
they have the largest practical knowledge. There can be little 
doubt that in most boroughs with more than 6,000 inhabitants 
an effective and popular school board could be created either by 
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the appointment of the Town Council or by the direct vote of 
the ratepayers. The ‘ popular’ element wold in all such places, 
make itself distinctly felt. But we are somewhat perplexed as 
to the probable character of school boards in extra municipal 
districts. If in thinly-populated parts of the country and in 
most agricultural districts, parishes or groups of parishes elected 
school boards, the authority of the squire or the clergyman 
would be supreme. County boards would probably be not less 
exclusive. We do not wonder that many Nonconformist minis- 
ters who are already almost crushed by the rectory and the hall, 
and many Liberal village tradesmen, who, in their own sight, are 
but ‘as grasshoppers’ in the presence of the county gentry, are 
crying out for the direct administration of the schools by the 
Central Government. 

But the life of England is so varied that the popular schools 
ought not to be conformed to the rigid and inflexible type which a 
central authority would certainly impose upon them. Local 
circumstances should be taken into account. The prevailing 
trades of the people in every district should, to some extent, 
be permitted to determine the subjects of instruction. Their 
domestic habits should be recognised in fixing school hours. 
The personal interest in the success of the school which would 
be felt by a freely-elected committee is too valuable an influence 
to be lightly sacrificed. It is contrary to our national tradi- 
tions and habits to vest the direct administration of our affairs 
in the national executive. In the towns our system of self- 
government, which is the envy and admiration of the best class 
of Continental Liberals, might be trusted implicitly, under 
proper inspection, with the control of popular schools. Men who 
are now almost wholly indifferent to municipal affairs would 
find their way into town councils, and would get elected on 
school boards. Men who care very little about aldermanic 
dignity, and who are willing to let anybody that chooses to do 
it look after sewers and lighting, would be eager to have a hand 
in the administration of a really national system of education. 
Nor should it be forgotten that some of the best schools now in 
existence are governed by municipal corporations. 

But the real controversy between the League and the Union 
does not turn on the question whether local authorities or a Minis- 
ter of Education should be charged with the duty of establishing 
schools where none exist, but whether that duty shall still rest, 
as it rests now, upon religious communities. ‘Theoretically, no 
doubt, any voluntary organization may, under the present 
system, originate a school, and secure Government assistance. 
Practically, as we have already shown, the system relies almost 
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exclusively on the spontaneous action of religious congre- 
gations. The League maintains that the Government has 
no right to remit a public duty to private enterprise and 
generosity; and that it is flagrantly unjust to constitute the 
ministers of religion and the members of religious societies 
the sole administrators of national grants for popular education. 

The magnitude of the results which have been effected by 
the present system must be fully admitted. It has created a vast 
number of admirable schools. It has given a fair education to 
a very large proportion of the children of the working classes. 
It has done more than this. It has interested the wealthier 
classes of the community in the condition of the poor; it has 
disciplined their public spirit, and stimulated their liberality. 
To propose to destroy nearly thirteen thousand schools, which 
are educating a million and a half of the children of England 
and Wales, would be an act of egregious folly. In innumerable 
cases it is unlikely that any public authorities will manifest the 
same kind of interest in schools supported by rates, which is 
manifested in many existing schools by their present managers. 
In any future legislation the utmost care must be taken to 
prevent the loss and destruction of the means of education 
which the country already possesses. 

But apart from the theoretical objections which lie against 
continuing to place our reliance on the voluntary liberality and 
zeal of religious communities for the organization of new 
schools—objections to which very many Englishmen are 
likely to be insensible—there is the practical objection, that 
our present policy leaves many districts, and these the poorest 
and most necessitous, uncared for. It is a policy too irregular 
and fitful in its action to be trusted exclusively. The Report 
of the Committee of Privy Council for 1868-9 shows that the 
Committee are fully aware of this. After stating the amount 
of the voluntary contributions towards the expense of inspected 
schools for the preceding year, the Report proceeds :— 


‘But while it would be alike ungrateful to ignore, and impolitic 
to reject, the social force which is thus attested, the error would be 
hardly less of assuming that the national benefit is as great as the 
effort made to promote it is meritorious and surprising. The fore- 
going figures take no account of the distribution of schools, of their 
injurious rivalry in one place, of their absence or worthlessness in 
another. Voluntary zeal acts where and to what extent it pleases. 
. . . . So far, therefore, as any common provision for the kingdom at 
large, or for any part of it, is accomplished by such a system, the 
result is accidental, and proceeds with all the irregularity of accident 
from a number of partial and isolated efforts.’—(Pp. xii. xiii.) 
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While in some districts the system appears to be still showing 
capacity of extension and development, in others the Reports 
of the Inspectors are most disheartening. Mr. Bellairs writes:— 


‘We have, I think, enlisted all the persons who are sufficiently 
interested in the work to undertake the self-sacrifice and self-denial 
which it requires. The future progress of our present plan depends 
more upon the influx of fresh blood into the parishes than by (sic) 
any stirring up of the blood already therein.’—(p. xxvi.) 


Mr. Byrne states that 


‘Indications are not wanting of the near approach of a limit to the 
multiplication of schools under certificated teachers. . . . So far as 
willing clergymen are concerned, I may say summarily and in colloquial 
English, I have come to the end of them. Beyond the circle of those 
actually upon the list of managers of assisted schools, I recognise only 
unwillingness or various degrees and kinds of inability.’—(/bid.) 

Mr. Capel :— 


‘Of this increase . . . at least nine-tenths are due to the larger 
numbers of children in the annual grant schools of parishes which have 
been for some years receiving your Lordships’ grants.’—(p. xxvii.) 


Mr. Mitchell :— 


‘ Only three new schools [receiving grants] are returned.’-—(/bid.) 


Mr. Boustead, who reports an ‘unusual number of schools 
‘ recently brought under inspection for the first time’ (p. 275), 
observes that in his district, while the general statistics appear 
to superficial persons fairly satisfactory, ‘it never occurs to them 
‘that there may be a plethora of schools in one set of places, 
‘and an absolute dearth in another; but this is just what is 
‘ proved to be the case by the Parliamentary Return already 
‘referred to.’ He states that in the counties of Gloucester, 
Monmouth, Brecknock, and Glamorgan, there are 500 places 
which 
‘have no schools at all that avail themselves of the Parliamentary 
grant, and there is reason to believe that the few unaided and semi- 
private elementary schools which are scattered here and there amongst 
them, are generally, though not invariably, of the least efficient class. 
To bring the means of a sound education fairly within reach of the 
labouring classes in these 500 places, it will probably be necessary to 
have at least 300 additional elementary schools in connection with 
the Government. I submit, then, that there is a most pressing want 
of a large number of additional elementary schools, and I venture to 
add that I see no chance of this want being supplied within any 
reasonable time under our present system.’ 


We are aware that Mr. Baines, in his letter to the Con- 
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ference of the National Union at Manchester, said that he saw 
‘no objection to a law permitting or even requiring towns and 
‘ districts, where a want of schools is ascertained to exist, and 
‘where, after notice, the want is not supplied by voluntary 
‘agency, to provide schools out of the public rates.’ To this 
opinion he adhered at the Conference of the Union at Leeds. 
But the programme of the Union does not provide for this. 
He said that he understood that the Committee of the Union 
approved of ‘some new means of supplementing existing 
‘schools ;’ but, as yet, so far as we know, they have made 
no sign. We imagine that the League does not believe that 
local authorities will levy rates for schools where schools are 
not required, or where private liberality is prepared to render a 
rate unnecessary.* The only exceptions would be in districts 
where the schools deriving their support from voluntary contri- 
butions are of a kind offensive to the majority of the rate- 
payers. If it be admitted that new schools, where they are 
wanted, may be provided out of the rates, one of the fundamental 
principles of the League is conceded. 

II. The Union is not satisfied with maintaining the principle 
of a system which, in effect, throws the whole of the popular 
education of the country into the hands of the churches; it 
contends that the system of national education should make 
provision for the ‘inculcation of religious and moral truth ; 
‘whilst care be taken that denominational teaching be not 
‘imposed upon children without the assent of the parents.’ In 
other words, though half the nation is living in habitual neglect 
of public religious worship, not a penny of the national funds 
should be granted to schools where there is no religious teach- 
ing. There was a time when every mayor, alderman, and town 
councillor, every exciseman and tide-waiter, had to ‘ qualify’ for 
oifice by taking the sacrament according to the rites of the 
Established Church. The Union believes that every school 


* In a synopsis of the Bill prepared by the Executive Committee of the 
League, the following clause appears:—‘In places where there is suf- 
‘ ficient accommodation provided by existing schools receiving Govern- 
‘ment grants, the School Board shall have power to send children, 
‘ providing the managers are willing to receive such children, and to 
‘ undertake that no creed, catechism, or tenet peculiar to any sect shall be 
‘taught to them, unless the parents or guardians have signed a form 
‘ desiring that such teaching shall be given.’ The clause goes on to provide 
that where the number of children so sent shall not exceed a third of the 
whole number of the children in the school, the Board shall pay out of 
the School Fund, derived partly frem rate and partly from national 
grant, ‘a proportion of the total expense of the school, equivalent to the 
‘proportion which the children so sent bear to the total number of 
‘ scholars.’—Birmingham Daily Post, Dec. 18. 
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committee should ‘qualify’ for receiving a Government t, 


by undertaking to provide some type of moral and religious 
teaching. The character of the teaching is a matter of in- 
difference. The children may be instructed in the theology of 
the Westminster Confession or of the Racovian Catechism. ‘They 
may be taught by a rabbi that Jesus of Nazareth was an impos- 
tor, or by a priest that the successor of St. Peter is infallible. 
The Union is equally satisfied whether the children are made 
to declare that in baptism they were made children of God, 
members of Christ, and heirs of the kingdom of heaven, or are 
taught that infant baptism was the mischievous invention of the 
second or third century; whether they are trained to recite 
prayers to the Virgin, or to speak of Rome as the Scarlet Whore. 
So that ‘moral’ instruction is given, it may be the morality 
of the Jesuits or the morality of Pascal. The programme of 
the Union indeed insists on the inculcation of ‘moral and 
religious ¢ruth,’ and there is a wholesome sound in the phrase 
which may attract some inconsiderate minds. The phrase 
requires translation. ‘Truth’ in this connection has a unique 
meaning. It must be understood as including the dogmas 
defended in the ‘ Syllabus’ and the dogmas which the ‘ Syllabus’ 
brands with its anathema—the faith of the martyrs burnt at 
Smithfield and the faith of the fanatics who burnt them—the 
creed of Dr. Cumming and the creed of Archbishop Manning, 
the creed of Athanasius and the creed of Socinus. Doctrines 
which are mutually destructive are all comprehended in the 
same category. Rendered into ordinary English, this principle 
of the Union would read that ‘in schools aided by Government 
‘ grants the Government shall insist on the inculcation of moral 
‘and religious truth, or of moral and religious error.’ Thus 
rendered, the clause of the Union’s programme might have a 
less fascinating and sucred appearance. 

But is it possible, some people ask, to separate education from 
religion ? Just as possible and just as impossible as to separate 
politics, or banking, or gardening from religion. A Christian 
man, whatever he does, will do it ‘to the glory of God.’ We 
may have a secular school in the same sense in which we have a 
secular gas company, a secular soap factory, a secular nursery 
garden. To teach a child to read or to write without teaching 
religion is just as possible as to teach a boy the trade of a smith 
without teaching religion. 

The mistake lies in giving to the word Education a much 
broader and deeper sense than it can legitimately bear when 
used of the kind of instruction which is commonly given in day 
schools. Here and there we may find a schoolmaster who really 
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educates the religious thought and life of his pupils, but the 


cases are, as we believe, exceptional and rare. ‘ Religious educa- 
tion’ in ninety-nine day schools out of a hundred means nothing 
more than reading the Bible and saying a Catechism. That it 
is possible to have a school in which the Bible is not read and a 
catechism not learnt is certain. 

Much of the misconception which has arisen on this question 
arises from the ambiguity of the term ‘religious education.’ 
What the League very justly objects to in rate-aided schools 
is the teaching of any ‘creed, catechism, or tenet peculiar to 
any sect.’ Religion cannot be excluded either from a school 
or from a railway board without excluding religious men. 
Where a school board appoints a devout and earnest man as 
a master, his school and his teaching will be penetrated with 
his religious faith. It is one of the weak points of the present 
system that it insists on religious instruction, but cannot provide 
that it shall be given only by religious men. 

To ourselves, as Nonconformists, the principle that the Go- 
vernment should refuse aid to schools where religion is not 
taught, is intolerable ; and if anything could make it more 
offensive, it would be the sceptical indifference which the policy 
of the Union encourages to the ¢ruth of the religion which the 
School Committee undertakes to teach. If schools originated 
by voluntary benevolence are still to receive Government grants, 
we contend that the only condition of aid should be the efficiency 
of the secular instruction. The religious education of the people 
is a province into which the National Government has no right 
to intrude. 

III. On the hypothesis that such changes could be made in 
the present system as would practically relieve religious con- 
gregations from the responsibility now imposed upon them of 
originating, governing, and partially maintaining primary 
schools for the whole nation, we should stil! remain unsatisfied. 
It belongs to the very essence of that system, with whose ‘ existing 
framework’ the Union believes that all future legislation should 
‘harmonize ’"—that no school can receive Government aid which 
has not been founded, and which is not in part supported, by 
charity. The great mass of the people are being trained from 
their very childhood to depend on the benevolence of their 
wealthier neighbours. The agricultural labourer relies on the 
subscriptions of the farmer and clergyman, the mechanic on the 
subscriptions of the manufacturer and tradesman, for part of the 
cost of educating their children. They have no choice. Schools 
supported by charity have rendered it practically impossible for 
schools of any other kind to exist. No working man can send 
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his child to a decent school without the humiliation of knowing 
that he is receiving charity from the ladies and gentlemen of 
the neighbourhood. About one-third of the cost of maintaining 
the ‘inspected schools’ in England and Wales comes from the 
voluntary liberality of less than 174,560 persons.* The obser- 
vations of Mr. Horace Mann on this subject deserve the gravest 
consideration. He says: 


‘ What is pre-eminently necessary in any general system ef educa- 
tion is, that it should be perfectly consistent with the self-respect of 
all the self-supporting classes of the community. No class above the 
grade of the pauper class, should be dependent—or, at all events, 
consciously dependent—upon charity for the education of its 
children, any more than for their food and clothing. Whatever might 
be the immediate benefit, in the shape of more diffused instruction, 
than would otherwise have existed, this advantage would but very 
poorly compensate for the loss of the vigorous qualities which charity 
seldom fails to extinguish in those who, without necessity, accept 
her bounty. The amount of strength, material and moral, which a 
nation loses by the presence in her midst of a pauperized, in addition 
to a pauper class, can hardly be exaggerated. As long, indeed, as work 
is done and the workhouse avoided, the sense of national loss may not 
be realized; but a moment’s thought must suffice to show the 
enormous difference of worth, in the men themselves, and in the 
results of their labour, between a mechanically-working, unaspiring 
multitude, accustomed to be helped, and in the same class filled with 
the proper pride of independence, working with the energy and 
enterprise, and living with the providence and thrift, which such_a 
sentiment creates. 

‘If this be so, it is evident that the system, or no system, upon 
which the education of the mass of the community has been provided 
hitherto, is, on this point, fatally defective. Not fewer, it appears, 
than 1,450,000 children were, in the year 1868, receiving their edu- 
cation in schools aided by grants from the Government ; and to these 
may, no doubt, be added a considerable number in schools assisted by 
private persons without help from the State. It may, therefore, be 
computed that nearly, if not quite, three-fourths of the population of 
England and Wales are thus receiving assistance from the other 
fourth. And this must be the aspect of the case in tne eyes of the 
people themselves, for it cannot be supposed that, by exacting a fee 
of 1d. or 2d. per child per week, we delude the parents into the belief 
that they defray the cost of their children’s education. They have, on 


* This is the number of ‘ subscribers’ to inspected schools in England 
and Wales, as calculated from J'able No. 2 in the Report of the Committee 
of Privy Council. But many persons subscribe to two or three schools, 
and are, therefore, reckoned two or three times over. The number of 
subscriptions is really 174,560; we doubt whether the subscribers are 
more 150,000. 
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the contrary, a clear conviction that they are getting aid, in 
discharging this part of their obligations, from benevolent persons, 
or a benevolent State ; and the pity is that they are quite content to 
have it so. What wonder, then, can be felt at the huge dimensions 
of our absolute pauper class, or at the pauperized spirit of the class 
immediately above? What wonder if the “lower ten millions” of 
our population suffer by comparison with the corresponding classes in 
America and in some European states? Other circumstances may, 
no doubt, assist to make the “masses” of our countrymen less thought- 
ful, well-informed, and self-respecting than their brethren across the 
water ; but a prominent, if not the foremost, place amongst the causes 
of this inferiority must, I venture to think, be conceded to the habit 
of dependence so effectually taught them with the daily lessons of the 
“ aided ” school.’ 


Serious as are the objections to a system which would derive 
the cost of the education of one section of the people from taxes 
levied on the whole nation, the objections are still more serious 
to a system which imposes on the working classes a double 
humiliation—the humiliation of being the only class receiving 
educational aid from the national revenue, and the humiliation 
of being dependent on the voluntary charity of the wealthy. 
It has become impossible to secure good schools for the working 
people without the aid of the State; but it is not necessary to 
condemn them to the perpetual shame of being indebted for 
their education to the charity of the gentry, the clergy, and the 
manufacturers and tradesmen of the neighbourhood.* On this 

ound, therefore, we differ from the educational policy of the 
Binion. The proposal of the League to make all primary schools 
free, and to provide the whole cost from rates and taxes, we 
shall discuss presently. 

IV. One of the most extraordinary and objectionable pro- 
posals of the Union is to pay the school fees of very poor 
children out of the poor rates. Mr. Denison’s Act already 
empowers Boards of Guardians to pay out of the rates for the 


* It is sometimes replied to this, that wealthy people feel no shame in 
sending their children to great endowed schools, where they receive a free 
education, or in permitting them to hold scholarships at the Universities. 
But would they feel no shame at haying the school-bill paid by annual 

ineas begged from their neighbours, and the college-bill paid by a col- 

ection at church, when the young man was home for his vacation at 
Christmas? There is a great deal of difference between enjoying one’s 
share of an endowment which is public property, and being helped by 
voluntary contributions from the property of people still living. No one 
finds it unpleasant to receive a legacy of £1,000; but it would not be 
pleasant to require and to receive £50 a-year that had been begged by 
a canvasser, and was given, not for work, but as a charitable augment- 
ation of one’s income. 
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education of the children of out-door paupers. The Act is per- 
missive, and the Union suggests that it should be made 
compulsory. Against this suggestion, nothing is to be said. 
But there are vast numbers of people not receiving parish relief 
who cannot be expected to pay the weekly fee for the education 
even of a single child, and who are absolutely unable to pay 
sixpence or eightpence every Monday morning for the educa- 
tion of three or four children. The canvass of the Birmingham 
Education Society revealed, what indeed was known before to 
those who are intimately acquainted with the condition of the 
working people, that just above the class receiving assistance 
from the parish, there is an enormous number of families whose 
poverty renders it impossible for them to bear any part of the 
cost of their children’s education. The aid of the Society was 
refused where the average weekly income of the family, after 
deducting rent, approached two shillings per head, and yet, 
during the first year of its existence, more than six thousand 
school orders were issued—and issued to children whose parents 
were not receiving parochial relief, the Society’s visitors believing 
that where parochial relief was granted the school fees should 
be paid by the guardians under the power granted by Mr. 
Denison’s Act.* The instinct which makes the respectable 
English poor shrink from going on to the parish is manly and 
generous. They feel that to touch money which has come from 
the poor rate is a stain and humiliation. Nothing but dire 
necessity drives them to accept it. It is this repugnance to be 
enrolled in the dreary ranks of pauperism which inspires and 
sustains them in the severe struggles and patient sufferin 

which ennoble the history of tens of thousands of English 
families. But for this, the pressure of the poor rates would 
become intolerable, and the spirit of independence amon 

our working people would be paralyzed. To enfeeble it, to 
lessen in any measure their hereditary recoil from all con- 
tact with the guardians and overseers, would inflict upon the 
character and spirit of the working classes a fatal injury, and 
would greatly aggravate the economical and social troubles from 
which the nation is already suffering. But according to the 
scheme of the Union, the whole of the six thousand children to 
whom the Birmingham Education Society granted free school 
orders would have to obtain their school fees from the poor rate. 
The taint incurred in childhood would be almost indelible. 


* The Birmingham guardians had already availed themselves of the 

wers granted by this Act; and the Committee of the Society regularly 
orwarded to the parochial authorities the names and addresses of 
children not at school, belonging to families receiving parochial aid. 
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Their fathers and mothers having received parochial assistance for 
their children, would gradually lose their repugnance to receiving 
it for themselves. Toallege that there is no practical difference 
between providing for the cost of the education of the inde- 
pendent poor out of an education rate and providing for it out 
of the poor rate, is to betray an utter incapacity for treating a 
grave social question. There is an infinite difference in the effect 
of the two plans on the ‘ sentiment’ of the class which would be 
affected by them; and in a case of this kind, ‘sentiment’ is of 
supreme importance. Whatever may be thought of the proposal 
of the Union by philanthropists, it is certain that it will provoke 
invincible popular hostility. Let the working people be called 
together in any town with ten thousand inhabitants between the 
Land’s End and Berwick-cn-Tweed, and with whatever elo- 
quence the policy of the Union might be advocated, the feeblest 
orator has only to make the meeting understand the real nature 
of this monstrous proposition to secure an overwhelming adverse 
vote. The speakers of the League have already begun to use 
with fatal effect this weapon, which their opponents have been 
inconsiderate enough to place in their hands. 

V. On the question of the methods which should be used in 
order to secure the right of every child to receive elementary 
instruction, the two societies represent two different theories. 
The Union would provide for the compulsory education of all 
children at work under thirteen years of age by extending the 
principle of the Factory Act, the Factories Extension Act, and 
the Workshops Regulation Act. In agricultural districts it 
would enforce attendance at school ‘on alternate days, or weeks, 
‘or for a given number of days in the year,’ of all children 
engaged in agricultural occupations, ‘a certificate of attendance 
‘to be a condition for work under thirteen years of age.’ It 
would also provide that no child in the country should be 
‘ allowed to work full time without having passed a satisfactory 
‘ examination in reading, writing and arithmetic, and having 
* received a certificate of these qualifications, such certificate to 
‘ be a passport to full time. The period of half time to be pro- 
‘longed beyond the present age of thirteen until each child or 
* young person shall have satisfactorily passed such examination. 
‘ Disacction allowed to examiners to pass those naturally inca- 
‘pable.’ It is also proposed that as all children in workhouses 
are educated by the parish, the education of the children of out- 
door paupers should be rendered compulsory, and the cost be paid 
out of the rates. The Industrial Schools Act, which grants 
permissive power to the police to send vagrant children to 
industrial schools, where their education is paid for out of the 
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borough rate when the parents are unable to contribute, should 
be made compulsory. 

These proposals are good, as far as they go, but they do not 
go far enough. They are intended to reach three classes of 
children—children who are at work, children of persons receiv- 
ing out-door relief, and vagrant children. But let anyone living 
in a large town canvass the nearest street inhabited by the lower 
stratum of working people, and he will find large numbers of 
children who are not included in any of these three classes. 
The 6,000 children who received free orders from the Bir- 
mingham Education Society would not have been touched. 
From the elaborate statistics of that society, a still more con- 
clusive proof of the inefficiency of the proposals of the Union 
may be elicited. Of 45,056 children reported upon by the 
visitors, 25,776 were between the ages of six and thirteen. Of 
these only 11,699 were at school ; leaving 14,077 to be accounted 
for. Of these 14,077, only 2,192 were at work; so that 11,885 
children between the ages of six and thirteen were neither at 
work nor at school. That not one-fourth or one-fifth of these 
children could be reached by measures affecting vagrant children, 
or the children of out-door paupers, is certain. 

But, it may be urged, the children must begin to go to work 
at some time, and the Union provides that no child or young 
person shall be permitted to work full time without a certificate 
of having passed a satisfactory examination in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. This provision, it is imagined, will induce 
parents to send their children to school early enough to make 
them secure of passing the examination as soon as they are 
thirteen ; and, in case of neglect, enforced ‘ half time’ and 
‘half wages’ for some years after they have begun to work will 
be at once the penalty and the remedy for neglect. 

As a remedy, this proposal is most unsatisfactory. I?fa child 
has received no education before he is thirteen or fourteen, he has 
sustained an injury from which he can never recover. What he 
learns after that age will be learnt with difficulty, and easily 
forgotten. 

As a penalty, it is ineffective. Years will pass before the class 
which ought to be reached by it will regard it with any appre- 
hension. The parents who let their children run about the 
streets when they are seven years old are precisely the people 
who will be indifferent to a loss which is not to be inflicted 
till their children are old enough to go to work. They are not 
to be cured of their carelessness and negligence by the fear of 
a remote and indefinite punishment. 

And how are regulations of this kind to be enforced ? They 
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may be enforced without any serious difficulty in the great 
towns of the North, where hundreds of children and young 
people work together in the same mill ; but in districts where not 
more than a dozen or twenty hands are employed in one work- 
shop, an army of inspectors will be necessary to make them 
effective. And who is to know whether the boy that drives the 
butcher's cart or carries the brushes for a sweep, or runs on 
errands for the greengrocer, or shouts ‘Evening Echo’ at the 
door of a London omnibus, is on ‘half time ?’ In the garrets of 
London, and the courts of Sheffield, Wolverhampton, and Bir- 
mingham, innumerable children, some of them under thirteen, 
and some of them over, are working with their parents at small 
trades carried on without steam power—how many inspectors 
will be necessary to discover whether they have got their ‘ certi- 
ficate?’ There are vast numbers of girls who, from the time 
they are seven or eight years of age till they are married, work 
at home, making paper boxes, mounting photographs, sewing 
sheets for bookbinders, doing slop work, employing their 
nimble fingers in a hundred nameless trades—how are we to be 
certain that their reading, writing, and arithmetic will be pro- 
perly attended to ? Apart from incessant and intolerable 
espionage, the legislation proposed by the Union would in 
innumerable directions be completely powerless. The principle 
of compulsion is said to be un-English ; but of all the conceivable 
methods in which it could be applied, we believe that the 
methods proposed by the ‘Union’ would be most offensive to 
the spirit and contrary to the traditions of the English people. 
Inquisitorial visits would have to be constantly paid at uncertain 
times to every workshop and private house where it was probable 
that any child was being employed, or else the law would be 
broken with impunity. Even if enforced, the law would be open 
to this very obvious objection, that a child’s attendance at school 
would be subject to all the fluctuations of trade. Every few 
years the staple trade of most districts is in a state of complete 
prostration for months ; the principle of the Factory Act becomes 
inoperative as soon as a child is thrown out of work. 

The League suggests a much simpler and a much more 
effective plan, and a plan which, in its operation, would have a 
far less inquisitorial character. If we understand its proposal 
aright, a return would have to be made at regular intervals by 
every householder and lodger stating the number of children in 
his family, their ages, and how and where those of school age 
were receiving their education. These returns would pass under 
the eye of a proper officer in every district. In nineteen cases 
out of twenty, he would see at once whether the return was 
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trustworthy and satisfactory ; in the twentieth, he would send 
the school visitor to make inquiries, and if there seemed reason 
to believe that the child’s education was not being cared for, 
the parent would receive notice to appear before the School 
Board, either to give explanation or to be warned of the conse- 
quence of his neglect. If the neglect continued, he would 
appear before the Board a second time, and, on appeal to a 
magistrate, continued contumacy would be punished with a fine. 
This plan appears to us less cumbrous, less expensive, less 
inquisitorial, and infinitely more likely to be effective than the 
other.* 

VI. On one point we think that the League has committed 
a grave error. We can see neither the justice nor the expe- 
diency of abolishing school fees in all schools aided by the 
rates. This proposal really means that the whole cost of the 
education of the working classes and of small shopkeepers 
should be borne by the State. In the condition into which we 
have drifted, we believe that a certain proportion of the expense 
of maintaining primary schools must be thrown upon public 
funds; but why should not men who are earning two pounds 
a week, pay twopence or threepence a week for the education 
of each of their children? They pay the school fees now without 
the slightest complaint, and are perfectly willing to continue to 
pay them. Why should this source of revenue be thrown away ? 
Moreover, any school fee, however small, makes a man unwilling 
that his children should attend school irregularly. 

It would be flagrantly unjust to provide free education for the 
working people, and not to provide free education for all classes 
of the community. If the small shopkeeper has his child 
educated at the national expense, the great shopkeeper must 
have the same advantage. If the child of the clerk is educated 
at a free school, the child of the merchant must also be educated 
at a free school. If a mechanic with forty shillings a week 
pays nothing for his boy’s education, the manufacturer with 
four thousand a year must pay nothing. As yet we are not 
aware that the representatives of the League have calculated 
the probable cost of providing free education for all classes of 
the community. It would make a very formidable addition to 
our national taxation. 

We confess that we are too obtuse to see the force of the 
assertion, that if you compel a man to educate his child you 
cannot compel him to pay anything for the education. Why 


* In any case, we believe that ‘ vagrant’ children can be reached only 
by an extension of the powers of the ‘ Industrial Schools Act,’ and by 
making the Act compulsory instead of permissive. 
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not, if he is able? The Industrial Schools Act does this very 
thing. Again, one of the happiest and most effective arguments 
of the advocates of the League on behalf of compulsory educa- 
tion is derived from our Poor-law legislation. They urge with 
great force that if a man is able to feed his child and will not, 
the State compels him to do it, but that if he cannot, the State 
does it for him. Exactly. This suggests the true policy to be 
followed in the matter of education. We insist upon children 
being fed; but we do not insist on ‘free admission’ to bakers’ 
shops. Ifa man can pay for hischildren’s bread, we make him 
pay; if a man can pay for his children’s education, why not 
make him pay for that too ? 

By this proposal the scheme of the League is brought into 
disastrous collision with all existing primary schools. As soon 
as a good rate-aided school is opened in any district, every 
school within a mile or a mile and a half will be obliged to 
abolish fees or will lose its scholars. To abolish the fees will be 
to double the present pecuniary responsibility of the managers, 
and with the difficulty already felt in securing sufficient sub- 
scriptions, it is certain that this must end in hundreds of schools 
being closed. No Government would venture to propose such 
a destructive measure as this. Mr. Dixon, the President of the 
League, suggests that the amount of the present Government 
grant to denominational schools should be doubled, so that the 
managers may be able to abolish fees without incurring loss of 
income. Mr. Dixon’s proposal meets this particular objection, 
but it leaves other objections untouched.* It does not appear 
that the members of the League are at all unanimous in their 
approval of this part of the scheme. Professor Fawcett publicly 

rotested against it, and we believe that Mr. Mundella regards 
it with equal hostility. Our own conviction is that the School 
Board of every district should grant free admissions to the cbil- 
dren of all families whose weekly income per head falls below a 
defined amount, the amount to vary in different parts of the 
———- at the discretion of the Local Boards, but that the great 
mass of those who pay school fees now should continue to pay them. 

The objection that, even under our own plan, working people 
whose income places them above all claim on public charity, 
would receive part of the cost of the education of their children 
from the State, and that this would be unjust to the rest of the 


* Since the above was written, the executive of the League have 
endorsed Mr. Dixon’s proposal. All denominational schools that shall 
abolish feesvare to receive at the rate of two-thirds of the whole cost of 
maintenance from the Government grant, on condition of accepting the 
‘Time Conscience Clause,’ which we suggested in our preyious article 
(April, 1868, p. 425.) 
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community, admits, we think, of a tolerably satisfactory answer. 
First of all, it is simply impossible to throw the whole cost of 
education on the class whose children attend primary schools. 
It might have been possible fifty years ago, but it is not possible 
now. What philanthropy began the State has consummated. 
Education for the labouring classes below cost price was provided 
at first by voluntary liberality; Parliament has followed in 
the same line; and now the habits of the people have become 
fixed. To return to what may appear to many a sounder and 
healthier system is beyond our choice. Secondly, the aid given 
to schools for the working classes renders it easy for the Govern- 
ment to exert an influence of inestimable value on the quality 
of the teaching. Thirdly, the Grammar-school endowments 
scattered over the country may and ought to provide secondary 
and high schools for the children of the middle classes, and for 
all children who show a capacity for receiving education of a 
higher kind than can be given in schools which most of the 
scholars must leave when they are thirteen or fourteen years of 
age. If the present fees: continue to be imposed in primary 
schools, and if the Grammar-school endowments: are supple- 
mented with fees, covering at least a third of the cost of the 
higher education, a comparatively small sum will be required 
from a school rate or a Parliamentary grant to secure an 
admirable system of secondary and high schools for the 
children of the professional and trading classes. To these 
schools we would have the cleverest children from the primary 
schools admitted without payment; and we would provide for 
them small scholarships to assist their parents in keeping them 
at school till they were eighteen or nineteen years of age. 

This scheme would place the highest school education within 
reach of every boy and girl in the country, and would not be 
open to the serious objections which lie against the free schools. 
proposed by the League. 

. On one point the proposals of the League are systematically 
misrepresented or misunderstood. No explanations, however 
clear, seem to have any effect. The alarm of thousands of good 
people is excited by the statement, constantly reiterated, that 
the League desires to exclude the Bible from the schools of the 
nation. It desires nothing of the kind. It would follow the 
example of the common-school system of the United States,* and 
leave the question to the local school boards.t In the vast 

* The Bible has just been excluded from the common schools in Cin- 
cinnati; this is an exceptional case. 

+ We understand that the executive of the League have even. refused 
to make it a condition that where the Bible is read, it should be read 
‘without note.or comment.’ They object to sending the Bible into the 
school ‘in fetters.’ 
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majority of cases the school boards would retain the Bible, 
though, of course, the children of parents who objected to their 
children reading the Bible would be exempted from reading 
it. About the religious results of using the Holy Scriptures as 
a school-book, the opinions of the wisest Christian men vary ; 
but we do not believe that there are many parts of the country 
where the people would be willing that their children should 
be ignorant of the contents of a book which has so great a place 
in our national history, and so august an influence on our 
national thought. 

It is no part of our present business to investigate the 
advantages of education, to discuss the economical and social 
results of an effective system of popular schools, or to discover 
the precise extent to which our existing system has proved a 
failure. These are inquiries which are almost obsolete. The 
nation has resolved to have a change. Denominational schools 
have done very much ; but it is confessed on all sides that there 
are hundreds of thousands of children whom they have not 
reached. The controversy between the Union and the League 
resolves itself into one great question—Shall our future educa- 
tional policy be directed to the development of a system which 
throws a large part of the cost and the whole of the responsi- 
bility of establishing and maintaining popular schools on a bare 
majority of the nation ; or shall we initiate a system by which 
the nation itself shall administer whatever national funds are 
voted for national education ? To this question, Liberal politi- 
cians, educational reformers, and Nonconformists, can give only 
one answer; and whatever hesitation statesmen may feel about 
accepting a new educational policy, the nation at large is making 
up its mind so rapidly, that either this session or next, unless all 
calculations are baffled by sudden explosions of party strife, we 
expect to see the views for which we have contended in this 
article frankly recognised by Parliament in a great Educational 
Act—an Act protecting and preserving existing schools, but 
providing for the extension of popular education by methods 
founded upon sounder and healthier principles. 
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Art. VI.—(1.) The Vatican: a Weekly Record of the Council, with 
Official Intelligence, Documents, dc. Nos. 1. & II. 


(2.) Der Papst wnd das Concil. Von Janus. Leipzig: 1869. 
(The Pope and the Council. By Janus. Authorized translation 
from the German. Rivingtons. 1869.) 


(3.) Considérations Proposées aux Evéques du Concile sur la ques- 
tion de V Infaillibilité du Pope. Ratisbonne : 1869, 


(4.) Conciliengeschichte. C. J. Herete. Siebenter band Erste 
Abtheilung ; Geschichte des Concils von Constanz. Freiburg im 
Breisgau: 1869. 


WHILE we write, the telegraph is flashing to every capital of 
Europe tidings of unusual transactions now taking place in the 
city which was of yore the mistress of the world, and which has 


_ been for centuries, and is even to-day, the centre of the lordliest 


and the mightiest of those religious organizations that have both 
witnessed and ministered to the spiritual nature of mankind. 
Beneath the dome of the most splendid of Christian temples 
there sit in imposing array seven hundred ecclesiastics—abbots, 
bishops, metropolitans, and cardinals—met to pray, to deliberate, 
and to decree, under the presidency of the aged pontiff who 
claims to be the successor of St. Peter, the first bishop of the 
world, and the vicar of Jesus Christ. As a spectacle, this as- 
sembly is of a nature to dazzle the imagination of those especially 
who are susceptible of artistic and historical enthusiasm. The 
interior of the temple-palace of the Vatican blazes with colour 
and sparkles with silver and gold. The polished surface of its 
variegated walls and pavements mirrors many a sacred shrine 
and many a famous statue. From the remotest corner of nave 
or transept the eye is enchanted with the ever-burning lamps 
which mark and glorify the supposed tomb of the apostle. A 
transept of this magnificent cathedral has been set apart for the 
assembly of the spiritual princes and delegates of Christendom, 
and has been fitted up with that splendour of upholstery which 
seems so dear to the Jesuit taste, and which is so admired by the 
vulgar eye. That the place and its associations are adapted to 
the occasion is not to be denied. Far below the seven-hilled 
city spread, in tortuous subterranean windings, the catacombs 
where the early Christians met in secret assembly by the dim 
taper’s light to praise their Saviour, to celebrate in holy fellow- 
ship the ordinances of the persecuted faith, or to commemorate 


their brethren who had been faithful unto death and had received 
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the crown of life. Around are the tombs of those haughty 
pontiffs whose ambition, avarice, lust, and cruelty are yet the 
scandal of the Church, as they were once the terror or the disgust 
of Europe. Within sight—at the other extreme of the city— 
is the Lateran, where trembling prelates met in ostentatious 
but powerless array to endorse the decisions of a haughty pontiff 
like Innocent III. At the first sight, we seem to be thrown 
back six or seven hundred years as we witness the gathering of 
to-day in imperishable Rome ; there assembled, bishops appear 
as though they had arisen at some prophetic voice from their 
medieval graves. The walls of the chamber are garnished with 
pictures portraying the earliest councils of the Christian 
Church, the progenitors and the prototypes of the assembly 
convened to-day. Within this sacred hall have gathered eccle- 
siastics who have come from well-nigh every nation under 
heaven. Italian bishops, whose sees date back from the days 
of Ambrose, and the remote successors of Hosius and of Hilary, 
find themselves side by side with prelates whose dioceses lie in 
lands discovered but yesterday and rescued from the barrenness of 
nature for the occupation of humanity and for the establishment 
of the worship of the Christ. The Jesuit from China finds him- 
self in strange juxtaposition with the prelates of Mexico and of 
Chili. The refined and cultivated scholar from Oxford looks 
into the face of a pseudo-metropolitan from Antioch, or the latest 
emissary of the Propaganda who has carved out for himself a 
diocese among the islands of the Southern Seas. Cheek by jowl 
with the Archbishop of Iconium—the scene of the earliest 
‘labours of St. Paul among the Gentiles—sits the Archbishop of 
Costa Rica, or the metropolitan of the Philippine Islands. 
But the ecclesiastical contrasts are even more striking than the 
geographical. Leader of the ‘Pope’s brass band,’ himself an 
incarnation of intellectual subtlety and feminine refinement, 
Archbishop Manning acts as fugleman to the horde of Cisalpine 
Hispanian and Propagandist prelates, who at his signal are 
to shout down—metaphorically if not literally—the thoughtful 
Germans who come furnished with the theology of Munich, and 
the fearless Frenchmen who have not forgotten the days when 
the Gallican liberties were something more than a memory and 
aname. Lovers of darkness and champions of ignorance from 
Ireland and from Peru come to be counted rather than to be 
heard in opposition to men who would fain stand at the helm of 
modern civilization and literature, and guide to heavenly issues 
the intellectual and the political freedom of the age. 

‘ Conspicuous by their absence’ from an (Ecumenical Council 
are the bishops of those sees which furnished the noblest and 
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most memorable names to the deliberations of the earliest 
assemblies of the Church militant and catholic. The suc- 
cessor of Athanasius and of Cyril has declined even to read the 
invitation addressed to him by the occupant of St. Peter’s 
throne, and there is no patriarch from the new Rome upon the 
Bosphorus to represent the heresy of Nestorius or the orthodoxy 
and the eloquence of John of the Golden Mouth. The Mono- 
physite and Nestorian metropolitans, whose churches still recite 
the creed of Nicza, but still disdain the doctrinal innovations of 
Chalcedon or of Ephesus, remain in their hoary seclusion by the 
mysterious waters of the Nile or the mountain fastnesses of the 
Caspian. There is no representative of the sees which Augustine 
of Canterbury and Paulinus of York established in this distant 
island of the West, known in the days of Wilfrid, of Dunstan, 
and of Becket as the chosen and cherished garden of the Papacy. 
Nor is there one to speak the mind of those vast communities of 
Bible-reading and Christ-loving professors of the true faith, 
who, under the Presbyterian and Congregational forms of 
government, have planted themselves throughout Northern 
Europe, and have diffused themselves and the spiritual progeny 
they are yearly begetting, through every colony of England 
and the vast continent of the West, and who are undoubtedly 
the children of the future, the heirs of the ages yet to dawn. 
Yet these are the Churches whose thoughts of Christ and whose 
views of His kingdom it much concerns those to learn and to 
—_ whose professed desire it is to see the cross of Calvary 
come the pole star of the moral firmament of man. The 
reverence of these Churches for Christ’s truth and their loyalty 
to Christ’s person are as conspicuous and far more fruitful than 
the Christianity of any who sigh before the altar of St. Joseph, 
patter prayers around the flounced and tinselled skirts of a waxen 
Madonna, or tremble at the priestly threat of purgatorial fire. 

Whilst all our readers are eagerly perusing the daily tidings 
of the transactions of those who will be known in history as 
‘the Fathers of the Vatican,’ it will, we think, be acceptable to 
them to have laid before them a brief review of the distinguished 
ecclesiastical synods of which the present is like the latest figure 
in a long and stately procession. But a previous question 
demands a passing notice. 

What is w council? As for the word, we need not occupy 
our space in discussing that. ‘Concilium’ was used by the 
Romans to denote the assembly of a portion of the people in 
distinction from a general gathering or comitium, and points 
to the fact that those who composed it were called together. 
‘Concilium’ is said first to have been used in the ecclesiastical 
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sense by Tertullian, who speaks, in his treatise on ‘ Fasting,’ of 
councils held in certain places, where the deepest subjects are 
considered and a spectacle of Christian unity is presented. 

But speaking of the thing, and not of the word: how shall 
the question be answered, What is a council? Does its essence 
consist in the person who summons it, or the persons who are 
summoned ?—in the occasion which leads to it, or the decisions 
at which it arrives? The answer must be that the word is used, 
for the most part, in a most general, indefinite sense. Councils, 
however holy their members, and just their decisions, have been 
for the most part commonplace affairs, and have had an alacrity 
in sinking into oblivion ; for whilst an industrious chronicler has 
enumerated and tabulated upwards of sixteen hundred of these 
assemblies, the most voluminous Church historian passes over all 
but a comparatively small and select number as unworthy of 
memory and unknown to fame. 

But if the genus ‘council’ be thus vague and devoid of 
interest and moment, is there not a species of this genus which 
deserves and demands a very different treatment—consideration, 
attention, and respect? Put the imposing adjective, ‘ cecumeni- 
cal,’ before your noun, and what have you now? The mouse is 
turned into a mammoth! Who can speak of this colossal and 
prodigious entity—an (Ecumenical Council—otherwise than with 
‘bated breath and whispered humbleness?’ The reverence of a 
yokel’s brat for the petty sessions, where the squire sits to ad- 
minister justice in awful majesty; of a Tory tradesman for the 
House of Peers, the chamber adorned by hereditary wealth and 
power and renown ;—these awful and reverential regards are as 
nothing compared with the devoted and trembling respect with 
which a submissive son of the Church must hear the ‘ canons and 
decrees’ of an (Ecumenical Council. It so happens, however, 
that we live in an age when people do not leave behind them 
when they emerge from childhood the habit of irreverently asking 
Why? but carry this habit into all the affairs and relations of 
life. And possibly some daring reader may be putting to him- 
self and us the question, ‘Why am I to regard this monster— 
‘ this (cumenical—Council with such profound respect ? What 
‘ is—pardon the question if it be profane—zhat is an ccumenical 
council ?’ 

In the most literal acceptation of the term, that is cecumenical 
which belongs to the whole inhabited world ; but oixovyévn was 
employed in a more limited sense by the Greeks and Latins under 
the Empire to denote the world subject to the sway of the Cxsar 
who reigned at Rome, or the Cesars who occupied the thrones 
of Rome and of Constantinople. The Greek-speaking Jews 
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seemed to have used the word oixoupévn, as appears from the New 
Testament Scriptures, to express either the land of Palestine, 
the Roman empire, or the habitable world. Now, when the 
Christian Church commenced the custom of holding councils, the 
Roman empire was the one great political fact and power upon 
earth; it included within it allthat the world contained of civili- 
zation, order, and intellectual life. All the Christian societies 
of manifest importance—indeed, all of which we have any certain 
knowledge—were within the boundaries of the empire. If 
justice were administered for the benefit of Christians, it was by 
the operation of the Roman law through the Roman magistracy ; 
if persecution afflicted and decimated the followers of Christ, the 
word of command was given to this effect from Rome. 

The general council doubtless grew out of the local synod— 
that of the diocese called and presided over by the bishop, or 
that of the province which met under the presidency of the 
metropolitan.* 

When Constantine embraced the religion of Christ, he deter- 
mined that it should become, so far as his power could effect a 
Sse so vast, the faith of the empire. From the time when 

ristianity came to partake imperial patronage and favours, its 
professors and its ministers not merely enjoyed greater freedom 
and peace, but, as a consequence, were enabled to act with more 
publicity and in more complete concert. Now, for the first 
time, it became possible for the bishops and representatives of 
the whole Christian community openly to assemble as such and 
to deliberate concerning the interests of the Church. Hence it 
became the custom for the emperor to summon these general 
assemblies. The bishops left their dioceses at the imperial 
summons, and travelled at the expense of the imperial exchequer. 
They met in the seat of empire, or in some place conveniently 
in its neighbourhood. The emperor, or his representatives, 
presided over the deliberations, so far as the maintenance of 
order was concerned ; and even, upon occasions (as at Chalcedon), 
insisted upon the accomplishment of some dogmatic result which 
was desiderated. The imperial sanction was given to the con- 
ciliar decrees, which were even, in some instances, incorporated 
into the body of imperial jurisprudence. To the decisions of 
these assemblies, the emperors required the assent of their 
subjects, and treated heretics as rebels against the imperial 
authority. From these facts it will be seen how justly these 
councils were called cecumenical: their members came from all 
parts of the empire, under the express command and sanction of 

* See Schaff’s ‘History of the Christian Church,’ vol. i. p. 438; also 
Milman’s ‘ Latin Christianity,’ book ii. chap. iii. 
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the emperor himself. They were, it has been said, a kind of 
spiritual parliament. Upon the rise of the Germanic Empire, 
aiter the dissolution of the ancient polity and society, the so- 
called German emperors succeeded only in some respects to the 
position and privileges of their Roman predecessors; one of the 
general councils of the West was summoned by instigation of 
the highest civil authority, and several of them were attended 
in person or by delegates by the secular rulers of Europe. 

Such are the distinctive features which have given to a small 
number of ecclesiastical assemblies the dignified appellation of 
cecumenical councils. The question which next encounters us is 
this: What is there in such assemblies which imparts to their 
decisions a special and paramount authority? Is there anything 
in an ecumenical council which justifies it in making the pre- 
sumptuous claim that it is one of the ‘ Divine informants’ of the 
human conscience ? 

We are anxious to admit that a universal council, if such 
could be gathered, would be an imposing spectacle; that it 
would have a charm for the imagination; that it would be 
valuable material for history; that it would deserve respect as 
a manifestation of religious feeling and life; and, in proportion 
as a council approaches universality, it must possess such interest 
and importance to every thoughtful man. But cecumenical 
councils, we are told, are infallible interpreters of Christian 
doctrine and duty. Now, with that party in the Roman Church 
which maintains the infallibility of councils and denies the infal- 
libility of popes, we sympathize so far as that we regard their 
error as far less monstrous and absurd than that of their 
opponents. But, notwithstanding this partial sympathy, we 
join issue with them upon their professions; we deny the 
infallibility of councils, and we defy the advocates of it to 
establish their position. 

If a multitude of credible persons bear witness to some matter 
of fact which they affirm they themselves have beheld or heard, 
their united testimony amounts to moral certainty, and we yield 
our assent more readily than we should do to the evidence of 
a single witness. If many prudent men agree in approvin 
some course of action as commending itself to their practica 

judgment, we admit that their opinion is most probably just and 
wise. But if a thousand persons unite in proclaiming the truth 
of some transcendental dogma, how are we the nearer to the 
truth for their conjoint declaration? Such dogma cannot be 
known by intuition or by ordinary inference ; it. must be 
authoritatively revealed, or it cannot be known at all. We 
know that each individual member. of. any. council is fallible ; 
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for these members are found contradicting one another, and, in 
such cases, one or the other must be wrong. By what kind of 
intellectual arithmetic is it proved that a thousand fallibles make 
one infallible? If it is said that to certain assemblies infalli- 
bility may be divinely communicated, this may be granted: 
but where is the promise given by Christ of infallibility for 
cecumenical comnsilet Is it urged that a council is infallibly 
right because its decisions are according to Scripture? We 
answer, if they are Scriptural, the decisions are certainly bind- 
ing; but so x are the decisions arrived at by the obscurest 
society, or the most illiterate individual Christian, if they accord 
with Divine Revelation. Are we reminded of the canon, ‘ Quod 
ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus,’ and assured that an 
cecumenical council is infallibly right in its decisions because 
they are the formal expressions of a universal, or, at all events, 
a general opinion; that floating sentiment and belief are con- 
densed or deposited in a general assembly of the bishops of the 
Church? Our reply to this is, that general opinion is some- 
times, nay, often, at fault. Arianism, for instance, was once the 
prevalent creed among the professors of the Christian faith. 
Councils were convened, with as good pretensions as some others 
to be called cecumenical, who accepted the popular creed, and 
expressed it in their decisions: was Arianism, therefore, the 
Scriptural dogma? If the cecumenical virtue is made to consist 
in the summons of an emperor, we may well ask what authority 
there is for attributing to an imperial mandate the virtue of im- 
parting ecclesiastical infallibility? If, on the other hand, the 
summons of the Roman pontiff be adduced as the guarantee of 
an infallible synod, the objection to this view is unanswerable, 
that, as a matter of fact, the Roman patriarchs had nothing to 
do with the convocation of the first two general councils. And 
why should a Roman synod be infallible rather than a Greek or 
an Anglican synod? Though in early centuries Rome enjoyed 
u primacy, no supremacy was conceded to her; she simply, like 
the other patriarchates, responded to the imperial call. If there 
afterwards arose in her a virtue by which her summons imparted 
infallibility to a synod of bishops, why may not the same virtue 
arise in another communion, and why should not a pan-Anglican 
assembly, for instance, claim immunity from error? To go even 
further back, to first principles, we make bold to ask, What is 
there even in unanimity to warrant freedom from error? If a 
proposition is true, it is none the more so because a thousand 
persons, however dignified, affirm it with one voice; and, if it 
is false, their affirmation cannot change its falsehood into verity. 
The truth of a proposition does not depend upon the assent of 
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human minds; it depends upon its own proper evidence. The 
‘Catholic’ does not pretend that new truth originates in a 
council; he holds that truth is there deposited and defined. 
But on what ground, after all, must truth, even when recognised 
by Church and council, be received as such, but because it was 
originally communicated to men commissioned by the highest 
authority to apprehend and to announce it? The test of revealed 
truth must reside in the evidence of a Divine commission en- 
trusted to those who originally published it; and the readiest 
road to truth lies accordingly in the examination of their creden- 
tials. Once more, on the assumption that general councils are 
infallible, we ask, How many representatives does it take to con- 
stitute an infallible synod? Some of the so-called cecumenical 
councils consisted of little over a hundred bishops, others con- 
tained six hundred. If numbers be treated as indifferent, we 
ask, Is it of any consequence by what means unanimity is at- 
tained? In some of the councils an agreement was reached b 
the exercise of threats or violence; did this vitiate the infalli- 
bility? Further, some of the decisions were reached after a 
portion of the council had departed, or after a dissentient 
minority had retired, or had been virtually driven away: was 
the opinion of the remainder preserved from error? or did the 
infallibility of the whole express itself in the detection and the 
elimination of the fallibility of some constituent part? There 
is no ground of reason on which the doctrine of the infallibility 
of councils can be maintained. 

To assist the reader’s memory, we will offer a simple classifi- 
cation. The seven or eight councils which were first in order 
of time, were all held in the East; most of them in Constan- 
tinople, and only one at more than an inconsiderable distance 
from the new Rome. The eleven (or thirteen) which were held 
during the centuries from the twelfth to the sixteenth, were all 
assembled in the West. The first seven of this second and 
western group, may be considered eminently Papal in their spirit 
and issues. The councils which followed in the fifteenth century 
were more or less reforming bodies, and asserted their superiority 
to the Pope. The two sixteenth-century councils were reac- 
tionary; the fifth Lateran exalted the authority of the Pope, 
and the famous Council of Trent fixed the dogmatic beliefs 
ef the Roman Communion. 

The first four ecumenical councils have always been con- 
sidered as having determined the orthodox creed of Christendom. 
The fact of the assembling of the first great general council 
was as significant as the main purpose for which it was convened 
was important. Christianity was now not merely tolerated, but 
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patronized by the highest power in the State; and henceforward 
was not merely a fact which none could ignore, but a force 
which none could despise. The episcopal system was, at the 
beginning of the fourth century, thoroughly established, and 
everything was ready for a natural and fair representation of the 
whole Christian community. When the victorious ruler of the 
world convened with respect, entertained with hospitality, and 
heard with attention, men whom his predecessors on the throne 
had persecuted, and who bore in his presence the scars which 
witnessed to their confession, the whole Roman world could not 
but acknowledge that the weak things of the world had con- 
founded the mighty, and that the Cross had conquered the 
imperial crown. The publicity involved in this representative 
convention, and the sanction accorded by this imperial recog- 


‘nition, were great facts of general history ; and henceforth 


things ecclesiastical could not fail to enter with a new and 
manifest importance into the interests and destinies of human 
society. 

Foo these palpable advantages a heavy price was paid. It is 
difficult to imagine what would have been the outward history 
of the Christian Church, had imperial favours been declined and 
imperial direction been disdained. But it is easy to perceive 
and trace the injurious effects of this alliance upon the develop- 
ment of the Christian society. Its bishops became political, 
ambitious, and in some cases luxurious. Its doctrines were, at 
least to a large extent, at the mercy of individual rulers, whose 
judgment was as fallible as that of other men, and who; if they 

larger means of information, had also greater temptations 
to blind self-confidence. Thus the prevalency of Arianism or of 
orthodoxy was determined by the occupation of the imperial 
throne by a Constantius or a Theodosius. But the most per- 
nicious result of the union between Church and State was the 
opportunity and encouragement thus given to persecution. It 
was by natural analogy that the emperor who summoned a 
council and permitted it to make laws for the government of the 
Christian Church, should, upon sanctioning its canons and 
decrees, expect from all his subjects an implicit and unques- 
tioning obedience, and that, where this was refused, he should 
visit disobedience with penalties similiar to those by which he 
maintained the authority of his imperial edicts. Thus, the 
inflexible Arians who refused to subscribe to the creed of 
Nica, the Egyptians Theonas and Secundus, were, with 
Arius himself, banished to Illyria. When Trinitarianism was 
finally established at the Council of Constantinople, all Churches 
in the empire were handed over by the Emperor to its professors, 
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and the worship of heretics was forbidden. Nestorius, to 
condemn whom the third council was summoned, was driven into 
exile, dragged from one desert to another, until he sank beneath 
the burden of a hated and persecuted life. In accordance with 
the conclusions of the Council of Chalcedon, the Emperor 
commanded that all Eutychians should be banished from the 
empire. If such were the results of the State supremacy 
recognised by the first four generai councils, it cannot be matter 
of surprise that persecution became the rule in the history of 
the Christian Church. 

The prodigious activity and subtlety of the Greek mind were 
displayed during the early Christian centuries in the realm of 
theological speculation. The student is bewildered by the count- 
less variety, and the inexhaustible intricacy of Oriental heresies. 
Whilst the controversies of the West were, for the most part, of 
a practical nature, relating to the human side of religion, those 
of the East were chiefly speculative, and were interested in de- 
fining the Divine nature and manifestation. Nor was the 
excitement occasioned by these subjects confined to philosophers 
and theologians; it descended to the lowest ranks of society. 

In studying the early doctrinal controversies, as, by dint 
of close attention, we master the several peculiarities of Homodu- 
sians, Homoiousians, and Heterodusians ; Sabellians, Nestorians, 
and Marcellians ; Monophysites, Monothelites, Eutychians, and 
Apollinarians—to say nothing of the finer shades of distinc- 
tion,—we find it hard to conceive an intellectual atmosphere to 
which such disputes should be congenial, and in which they 
should thrive and flourish. But these were, in the fourth and 
following centuries, the topics which excited the deepest 
interest in the Eastern Church. In the West, the Donatist 
schism and the Pelagian heresy received, in succession, a larger 
share of attention; but, throughout the Eastern patriarchates, 
the Church conflicts arose and raged around the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and the relation of the Divine and human in the person 
of the Christ. And these were no merely wordy wars; in deeds 
as well as in doctrine, at home as well as abroad, the Church 
was the Church militant in the most literal acceptation of the 
word. The streets of Alexandria, the court of Constantinople, 
the Churches at Ephesus, could all have borne witness to the 
carnality of the weapons with which these wars were waged. 
Alas ! for the human heart—alas! for human history. We read 
the story of those days with a sigh; but when we find the old 
story repeated in the events that transpire around us now, the 
sigh is followed by a burst of indignation. 

Constantine summoned the Council of Nicza in obedience to 
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what he deemed a suggestion of the Holy Spirit. His aim was 
to promote the pacification and the unity of Christendom. 
Desiring that the empire should, under his rule, present a 
spectacle of harmony and peace, not only politically, but 
religiously, and pained to behold amongst those professing the 
religion he had recently embraced diversities of belief and 
practice, the imperial neophyte conceived the idea of assembling 
from all parts of his dominions the heads and leaders of the 
Christian community, that they might deliberate concerning 
the best means of healing existing differences, and establishing 
general uniformity. 

The three hundred and eighteen bishops who met at Niceea in 
A.D. 325, the twentieth of the reign of Constantine, included some 
names of remarkable eminence. There were the occupants of the 
great Oriental sees: Eustathius of Antioch, and Alexander from 
the Egyptian capital. As yet Constantinople was not, but the 
bishop of the then eastern capital, Nicomedia, was there, as was 
the other Eusebius from Caesarea, and Macarius from Jerusalem. 
Very few were the representatives of the Church of the West ; 
but two presbyters were there to represent Sylvester, the aged 
bishop of Rome. Cecilian, having vindicated himself from the 
charges of the Donatists, had come from Carthage; the 
venerable Hosius, of Cordova, appeared, recognised as being, 
like Eusebius, the confidential adviser of the emperor. Acesius 
represented the rigid Puritanism of the Novatians; Potammon 
and Paphnutius came from the Coptic desert—episcopal hermits, 
ascetics, visible victims and monuments of heathen persecution and 
Christian confession. Tradition will have it that to this gathering 
came Spiridion from Cyprus, and Nicolas from Myra. From the 
far East came James of Nisibis, and others with him. Although 
only eight bishops from the West were present, it may yet be 
said that the Church universal was present by delegates at 
Nica. Two of the most remarkable of this imposing conclave 
were Athanasius and Arius, the champions of the opposing 
schools of theology, which found here the arena wherein their 
fate was sealed. Dean Stanley, in his ‘ History of the Eastern 
Church,’ has admirably delineated them. 

No figure in the first council is inferior in interest to Constan- 
tine, who summoned it and was its virtual president. His 
magnificent person, his gorgeous attire, his soldierly bearing, 
captivate the eye ; his sententious, gentle utterances delight the 
ear; his singular position, wonderful history, and imposing 
success, enchant the intellectual imagination. The anxious 


interest he felt in the unity of Christendom and the triumphs of 


Christianity ; his endeavour to restore peace by his letter to the 
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Egyptian disputants; his conduct at the opening of the council, 
especially in his ignoring of the mutual complaints of the 
assembled bishops, and the burning of their petitions ; his anxiety 
for a settlement of religious differences; his warm appreciation 
of the merits of the wise and the saintly among the ecclesiastics ; 
his gracious hospitality and concluding counsels ;—all these 
combine, with his commanding position, to invest Constantine at 
Nicea with a charm which almost prevents us from fairly appre- 
ciating his superstition and his flagrant inconsistencies. 

The most important product of this synod was the creed which 
still bears its name. The Nicene Creed, as we use it or read it 
now, is indeed much altered from the symbol originally adopted : 
at the second general council the latter portion was added, and 
other alterations were made, which, from the date of the Council 
of Chalcedon, have been universally accepted as though they 
were Nicene. But the orthodox dogma of the Trinity, so far as 
the Arian controversy was concerned, was settled at Nicaea, and 
embodied in the creed there adopted. The council was composed 
of a small group of Arians, a body of Athanasians, and a larger 
number who occupied an intermediate position. Eusebius of 
Cwsarea, who belonged to the last-named division, brought 
forward a creed which had been used in Palestine, and to which 
all parties were prepared to assent. But the opponents of Arius 
would not be satisfied unless a symbol could be devised which 
Arius would refuse to subscribe. By the introduction of the 
word ‘ homodusion,’—which indicates that the Son is of the same 
substance with the Father, and therefore uncreated,—this end 
was secured. The Palestinian creed, modified in this respect and 
in other ways in the same sense, was, after much debate, and in 
some instances after some hesitation, accepted by nearly the 
whole of the council. Thus in the providence of God the 
Catholic Church was preserved from falling, through the peril- 
ous assumption of a subordinate and secondary God, into a per- 
nicious renewal of a now-dying polytheism. 

This was the main achievement of the first cecumenical 
assembly of the Church. But another and still older contro- 
versy was also definitely settled at Nicaea. It was agreed that 
the Christian usage regarding the day of observing Easter 
should be preferred to the Jewish custom, which had hitherto 
been accepted by many Christian communities. The council 
was also successful in healing the Melitian schism, which had 
become a scandal to the Church of Egypt. 

The second general council was far inferior in numbers, in 
dignity, and in the importance of its work to its predecessor. The 
interval between these two assemblies was the period of the 
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ascendancy of Arianism, and of the long, chequered, and eventful 
life of the heroic and persecuted defender of the orthodox faith. 
At the accession of Theodosius the Great the see of Constanti- 
nople was, in spite of the Nicawan definitions, actually in the 
hands of an Arian prelate, Demophilus, and the sympathies of 
the population of that capital were on his side. But the ortho- 
dox party, though overborne by numbers, were not vanquished. 
Looking upon the capital as the battle-field on which the contro- 
versy was to be fought out, they had brought hither, as their 
champion, the famous, learned, and eloquent Gregory of Nazi- 
anzus. In a private chapel, named Anastasia in anticipation of 
the resurrection and triumph of the orthodox doctrine, sur- 
rounded by devoted adherents, Gregory, by his powerful dis- 
courses upon the deity of the Son of God, had kept alive the 
Athanasian zeal, and had been preparing the way for the return 
of better times. In the year 380, Theodosius, a known favourer 
of the Niceean doctrine, assumed the imperial purple. It was 
now evident that a change was at hand, for the influence of an 
emperor was, for the time at all events, irresistible in theological 
controversies. Against his own desire, the scholar from Nazi- 
anzus was raised to the second episcopal throne of the world. 
To sanction this elevation, and to condemn the rampant heresies 
of the times, the Emperor convened the second cecumenical 
council, which met in the second year of his reign, in the new and 
splendid metropolis of the East. This assembly confirmed the 
appointment of Gregory, who, on the death of Meletius of 
Antioch, became its president. But by a singular reverse of 
fortune, through a dispute which arose upon the decease of 
Meletius, regarding the succession to the see of Antioch, the 
newly-appointed bishop and president fell into disfavour, retired 
into seclusion, and thus made way for a civil officer, an unbaptized 
layman of Tarsus, Nectarius by name, who ran with indecent 
speed through the necessary forms, and occupied the episcopal 
throne and the moderator’s chair vacated by Gregory. It was 
not without reason that the deposed prelate inveighed against 
ecclesiastical councils. ‘ Councils, congresses,’ said he, ‘ we greet 
‘afar off, from which (to use very moderate terms) we have suf- 
‘fered many evils.’ ‘I will not sit in one of those councils of 
‘ geese and cranes.’ ‘I fly from every meeting of bishops, for I 
‘never saw a good end of any such, nora termination, but rather 
‘an addition of evils.’ Considering that the only ground which 
they could discover on which to proceed against Gregory had 
been the fact of his translation from one see to another (a custom 
which was usual enough, although condemned by a Niczan 
canon), this language appears to be that of ——s indig- 
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nation. The invectives which he hurled against the ignorance, 
incompetency, pride, sycophancy, vulgarity, and hypocrisy of 
his persecutors, are certainly vigorous, and are probably just. 
But what was the outcome of this second synod? The Con- 
stantinopolitan fathers raised the sees of the metropolis where 
they were assembled to the second rank in dignity, Rome alone 
taking precedence. After the departure of thirty-six heretical 
bishops, those who remained—in number a hundred and fifty— 
made a protest in favour of the orthodox faith. The condemna- 
tion of the Macedonian heresy, and the addition to the Nicene 
Creed of the latter part relating to the deity of the Holy 
Ghost, are generally considered the dogmatic issues of the second 
council. But the fathers of Constantinople certainly did not 
compose this portion of the creed, and probably rather acquiesced 
in it than formaliy adopted or sanctioned it. 

The first two councils were concerned chiefly to define and 
defend the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity; the succeeding 
four dealt chiefly with speculations which were rife in the early 
church concerning the union of the Divine and human natures 
in the person of Christ. Ecclesiastical rivalry had no small 
share in the summoning of the Council of Ephesus ; indeed, it 
would be hard to say whether doctrinal or personal motives 
were more influential in bringing it about. The two men, whose 
names were the watchwords of contending parties at the third 
council, were Nestorius and Cyril, the bishops of Constantinople 
and Alexandria. 

The occasion of their meeting in conflict was this. A phrase 
had come into popular use, and had been sanctioned by high 
Church authorities, to denote the dignity of the Virgin Mary ; 
this was ‘theotokos,’ or ‘mother of God.’ This epithet came 
to be considered, not merely honourable to Mary, who was 
even then regarded with superstitious veneration, but also 
declarative of the Divine nature of Christ. It is evident that 
it was, to say the least, open to abuse. Nestorius and his 
partisans declaimed against a dogma, which they deemed, if 
not involved in this adjective, at all events favoured by the 
confusion of the two natures of the Son of God. He proposed 
that, to avoid misunderstanding, the word ‘Christotokos’ 
should be employed in place of the other; and that a discri- 
mination should thus be made between the two natures. 
Here was a fine opportunity for the display of Cyril’s theological 
orthodoxy and zeal. Fretting under the superiority lately 
accorded to the see of New Rome over that of Alexandria, 
Cyril seems to have made this controversy a means of asserting 
his own rank and importance in the patriarchal hierarchy. 
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There was this further element of episcopal intrigue. The 
bishops of Rome, who had an acknowledged precedence among 
the patriarchs, were at this time and for long afterwards, 
striving to advance their pretensions to a larger influence and 
even jurisdiction. ‘To Rome, accordingly, both controversialists 
appealed, and Cyril being the more skilful flatterer, as well as, 
in the view of Celestine, the more orthodox theologian, secured 
the important adherence of the Roman see. By Rome, the 
bishop of Constantinople was denounced as a heretic, and Cyril 
became the executioner of the sentence, and accordingly 
anathematized his brother patriarch. The Church was divided 
into two hostile camps—on the one side was Nestorius, favoured 
by John of Antioch and Theodoret of Cyprus ; on the other, 
Cyril, supported by Celestine of Rome, and the} majority of 
Christian bishops. The Court of Constantinople adhered to 
Nestorius. Hence the emperors called the third cecumenical 
council in 431. It is remarkable that the scene of this synod’s 
deliberations was Ephesus, where the adoration of the Virgin 
Mother had supplanted that of Diana, and the metropolitan of 
which province, Memnon by name, was an ardent supporter of 
the ‘ theotokos.’ 

The lawlessness, turbulence, and utter disregard to dignity 
and decency by which this council was characterized, proved too 
much for the restraining and moderating power even of the 
emperor and his representatives. Cyril presided, and before 
the arrival of the Oriental prelates, and notwithstanding the 
protest and departure of sixty-eight members of the assembly, 
insisted on commencing the proceedings, and procured, at the 
first session, a settlement of the whole question in the con- 
demnation and deposition of Nestorius by a hundred and ninety- 
eight bishops. The Roman legates, who arrived later, approved 
this step. It was not to be expected that this sentence should meet 
with acquiescence from the other parties to the business. The 
representative of the emperor declared the proceedings null and 
void; Nestorius held himself aloof, and showed no sign of sub- 
mission; and the Eastern bishops, arriving afterwards, with 
John of Antioch at their head, in conjunction with the dissen- 
tients from the so-called council, deposed and excommunicated 
Cyril in turn. But other influences than such as were intellec- 
tual and spiritual were at work. The patriarchs of Alexandria 
had been intriguing in the court of Theodosius. 


‘In the course of these transactions Cyril expended enormous sums 
in bribes (or “ benedictions,” as they were styled) for the purpose of 
maintaining his interest at court. A letter from his archdeacon, 
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Epiphanius, is extant, in which it is stated that the Alexandrians 
groaned under the heavy imposts to which they had been subjected in 
order to provide the means of this corruption, and that nevertheless 
a debt of fifteen hundred pounds of gold (upwards of £63,000) had 
been contracted in the name of the Church.’* 


The dispute between the rival parties was of course referred to 
Constantinople ; and delegates from either side appeared to plead 
the cause before the emperor himself; but the influences which 
had been brought to bear at court, and the fanaticism of the 
monks and populace of the city, had probably more share than 
was allowed to argument in the settlement of the dispute. Nes- 
torius retired to the seclusion of a monastery near Antioch, and 
Cyril and Memnon, who, with Nestorius, had been put into tem- 
nd restraint at the pleasure of the emperor, were set at 

iberty. Subsequent negotiations between the patriarchs of 
Alexandria and Antioch ended in a compromise and agreement. 
Nestorius was condemned, Cyril’s explanations were accepted, 
and in 433 the show of reconciliation was presented to the 
world. Nestorius certainly made many concessions which might 
have satisfied reasonable opponents ; and the Cyrilian party un- 
questionably diverged in some of their statements as far from the 
acknowledged truth on the one side as did their adversary on 
the other. Yet it has generally been considered that the Church 
owes a debt of gratitude to the Council of Ephesus and the 
negotiations by which it was followed, as guarding against an 
heretical distinction between the natures of the Christ. Such, 
as Gibbon expresses it, was ‘ this episcopal tumult, which at the 
‘ distance of thirteen centuries assumes the venerable aspect of 
‘ the third cecumenical council.’ 

The fourth general council, that of Chalcedon, arose out of 
the proceedings of a second council of Ephesus, which has 
never been deemed ecumenical, but is known in Church history 
as the ‘ Latrocinium,’ or Robber-synod. A monk of Constan- 
tinople, named Eutyches, after a life of monastic obscurity, 
became known as a violent opponent of Nestorianism, who, in 
his anxiety to disclaim the division of the natures in Christ, 
fell into the view which occupies the other extreme of the 
doctrinal scale, and taught something resembling Avpolli- 
narianism, ‘urged the personal unity of Christ at the expense 
‘ of the distinction of natures, and made the Divine Logos absorb 
‘the human nature.’ He was consequently tried and condemned 
at a local council by his superior Flavian, the Byzantine patriarch. 
The see of Rome was, at this conjuncture, occupied by the intel- 
lectual, intrepid, and imperious Leo, who took the opportunity of 
this circumstance to compose and forward to Flavian a masterly 


* Robertson’s History of the Church. 
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document, treating of the person of the Son of God. But the rival 
sees of the East were again to face one another in pitched theo- 
logic battle, and something more. Dioscorus of Alexandria, 
who, with the Egyptians generally, inclined to Monophysitism, 
or the doctrine of the one only Divine nature of Christ, attacked 
Flavian for his treatment of Eutyches, and, having on his side 
Chrysaphius, the ruling eunuch and minister at the Eastern 
court, was able to pursue his ambitious designs to a temporary 
success. At the ‘latrocinium’ at Ephesus, where about a hun- 
dred and fifty bishops, partially selected, and inclined to the 
Monophysite views, were assembled under the presidency of 
Dioscorus, Eutyches was vindicated, Leo, Flavian, and Theodoret 
were excommunicated, and the furious violence which raged went 
so far that Flavian was brutally illtreated and wounded to such 
an extent that he died upon his journey home. 

Leo was not the man to allow matters to remain in the con- 
dition in which they were left by the ‘robber-synod.’ The 
time for carrying out his plans arrived, when, upon the death of 
Theodosius If., Pulcheria and her consort Marcian ascended the 
throne, and Chrysaphius lost both power and life. In 451, a 
council was convened; and in the edict it was affirmed that 
‘what concerned the true faith and the orthodox religion must 
‘be preferred to all other things,’ and that ‘doubts had arisen 
‘ concerning the true faith, as appeared from the letters of Leo, 
‘the most holy Archbishop of Rome.’ The place of meeting was 
Nicxa; but the council was transferred to Chalcedon. Of all 
these august assemblies, this fourth council was the most nume- 
rous and imposing. The number of bishops present was tra- 
ditionally said to be double the attendance at Niczea. 

Notwithstanding the imposing constituency of this assembly, 
it was disgraced by outbreaks of intemperate party-spirit that 
would have been dishonourable to the most democratic gather- 
ing. The Egyptians execrated Theodoret; the Orientals more 
justly raised their voices against the murderer, Dioscorus. Euse- 
bius of Doryleeum, who had distinguished himself as an opponent 
both of Nestorianism and Eutychianism, acted in a sense as the 
prosecutor of the Alexandrian patriarch. In the course of the 
proceedings, many of the supporters of Dioscorus passed over to 
the other side; some of them professing that they had been 
forced to join in the sentence against Flavian. The feeling of 
this council was decidedly opposed to the ‘latrocinium,’ the 
decisions of which it annulled. The orthodoxy of Flavian was 
vindicated. Dioscorus was deposed, not on the ground of hete- 
rodoxy—for this it was convenient to avoid—but because of his 
immoral life and disorderly, contumacious conduct. But the 
doctrinal issues of the council were even more important than 
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the personal decisions. The ‘epistola dogmatica’ of Leo was 
approved and applauded. A symbol of faith was adopted addi- 
tional to the Niceno-Constantinopolitan creed which was accepted 
and ratified. There was a disinclination on the part of the 
fathers to admit any creed beyond those already in existence ; 
but the imperial legates insisted upon an explicit definition of 
faith. The distinctions and refinements which abound in this 
controversy respecting the person of Christ are subtle indeed ; 
and perhaps Gibbon, who is always clear, though often irreverent, 
in dealing with these mysteries, has put the matter as plainly as 
any historian in these few sentences :— 


‘If we fairly peruse the acts of Chalcedon as they are recorded by 
the orthodox party, we shall find that a great majority of the bishops 
embraced the simple unity of Christ ; and the ambiguous concession 
that He was formed or or From two natures might imply either their 
previous existence, or their subsequent confusion, or some dangerous 
interval between the conception of the man and the assumption of the 
God. The Roman theology, more positive and precise, adopted the 
term most offensive to the ears of the Egyptians, that Christ existed 1v 
two natures ; and this momentous particle (which the memory, rather 
than the understanding, must retain) had almost produced a schism 
among the Catholic bishops. ... . In the name of the fourth general 
council, the Christ in one person, but IN two natures, was announced 
to the Catholic world ; an invisible line was drawn between the heresy 
of Apollinaris and the faith of St. Cyril; and the road to Paradise, a 


bridge as sharp as a razor, was suspended over the abyss by the master 
hand of the theological artist.’ 


The council, in so closely following the guidance of Leo, 
rendered welcome homage to the theological learning and sound- 
ness of Rome; but in one of its canons it gave serious offence 
to the leading patriarchy. It enacted that Constantinople ought 
‘to be magnified in ecclesiastical matters even like the elder 
‘imperial Rome, as being next to it.’ 

The proceedings of the fifth and sixth general councils possess 
inferior interest. They, too, arose out of new variations upon 
old discords which were given forth by theologians in expound- 
ing the nature of Christ. The second council of Constantinople 
was called, a.p. 558, by that most theological of emperors, Jus- 
tinian. His wife, Theodora, was a zealous Monophysite, and he 
himself revived the interest in the Nestorian controversy by 
attacking what were known as ‘the three chapters,’ or ‘articles.’ 
These were certain writings of Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theo- 
doret of Cyprus, and Ibas of Edessa, all of whom were looked 
upon with hatred by the Alexandrian theologians. It was in 
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order to procure a public and authoritative condemnation of 
these writings that Justinian summoned the fifth cecumenical 
council. A hundred and sixty-five bishops, including from the 
West only a few from Africa, obeyed the call, and did what was 
required from them in the way of anathematizing.  Vigilius, 
the Pope of Rome, could not be induced to attend this synod, 
although some time after he consented to its decisions: his 
vacillation in the matter is memorable, and in a fourfold change 
of opinion he presented an instructive example of Papal infalli- 
bility. It was with reluctance that the decrees of this council 
were accepted in some Western provinces. 

The Monothelite controversy turned upon the nature of the 
Saviour’s will. Were there in His being two separate wills 
acting in harmony? or was there only one will, the Divine, 
acting through the human nature? This curious speculation 
had charms for the Oriental mind, and so much ‘ exercised’ the 
intellect of Constantine [V., that, a.p. 680, he summoned a general 
council to decide and to deliver the true doctrine of the Church 
thereon. In adomed apartment of the palace at Constantinople, 
known as Trullus, nearly two hundred bishops debated this 
mysterious problem. Monothelitism (the doctrine of one will) 
had been condemned by a Western synod assembled by Agatho 
of Rome; and in this condemnation the third council of 
Constantinople concurred. Weight was given, in the appre- 
hension of the populace, to this their decision, by the failure of a 
monk to perform the miracle of raising a dead man to life, 
which he had undertaken to do in attestation of the Divine 
authority of the Monothelite doctrine. The orthodox kept to 
the safer ground of patristic evidence and theological argu- 
ment; and they triumphed as the monk had failed. This 
council was as regardless as was its predecessor of the infalli- 
bility of tae Roman bishops; for it condemned Pope Honorius 
for a Monothelite and a heretic, and the condemnation was 
ratified by the then occupant of the first of the patriarchal 
thrones. 

The seventh general council, recognised after a time as such 
by both Greeks and Latins, was held at Nica, a.p. 787. It was 
summoned by the Empress Irene ; and its work was the recog- 
nition and the authorization of the worship of images or 
pictures. Iconoclasm was condemned, and the assembly gave a 
visible proof of its faith in the veneration of pictures, by causing 
one to be brought into the assembly and to receive the uni- 
versal homage of the bishops! At this council, the Oriental 
patriarchates cannot be said to have been represented at all; 
and the Council of Frankfort, which met in 794, representing 
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the nations under the sway of Charlemagne, expressly rejected 
the synod and its decrees. A large Oriental council had in 754 
come to an opposite decision on this subject. 

The eighth general council of the Latins met at Constantinople 
in the year 869. This was the period of the great dispute 
between Photius and Ignatius; and the synod was called to 
sanction the sentence of a late Roman council against Photius. 
It was but poorly attended ; the number of bishops present rose 
but little over a hundred. 

The eighth general council of the Greeks was convened under 
the presidency of Photius, upon his restoration to the see of 
Constantinople. By this council, the authority of the Church 
of Rome was virtually ignored; and it was consequently, 
although a numerous and powerful assembly, rejected by the 
Latin Church. 

The general councils of the West are deemed ecumenical by 
the Roman communion, but it is only in a loose, improper sense 
that they can be so designated. A considerable group of these, 
including the five Lateran synods, and those of Lyons and 
Vienne, were little more than assemblies convened to ratify the 
decrees of the Pope. ‘Councils were perverted,’ says Janus, 
referring to this group, ‘into mere tools of papal domination, 
‘and reduced to a condition of undignified servitude, which 
‘made them mere shadows of the councils of the ancient 
‘Church.’ The first Lateran council was attended by six hundred 
abbots and three hundred bishops ; a fact which, to the student 
of medizeval history, is sufficient to prove its utter subordination 
to the Roman pontiff. And we find, accordingly, that ‘the 
‘Pope published the decrees in his own name.’ The bishops 
appeared at the second Lateran council ‘as mere passive 
‘ witnesses to hear the Pope’s lofty commands.’ ‘The Emperor 
‘described the third Lateran synod in a document, as “the 
‘ council of the Supreme Pontiff.”’ The fourth Lateran council, 
held by Innocent III., in 1215, was one of the most imposing 
and important of the councils of the West. ‘In the Council of 
‘the Lateran,’ says Gibbon, referring to that in question, Inno- 
cent ‘ acted as the ecclesiastical, almost as the temporal sovereign 
‘of the East and West. It was at the feet of his legate that 
‘John of England surrendered his crown; and Innocent may 
‘ boast of the two most signal triumphs over sense and humanity, 
‘the establishment of transubstantiation and the origin of the 
‘inquisition. The imperious pontiff had his decrees read to 
‘them, and, after listening in silence, they were allowed to give 
‘their assent!’ The first Council of Lyons is chiefly memorable 
as having supported Innocent IV. in the deposition of the 
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Emperor Frederick II. How abjectly unimportant was the 
second Council of Lyons, appears from the fact, that the decrees, 
on the Pope’s own showing, were ‘ partly promulgated during 
‘the council, and partly afterwards.’ With reference to the 
Synod of Vienne, in 1311, a contemporary writer, Walter of 
Hemingburgh, affirms :—‘ This assemblage cannot be called a 
‘council, for the Pope did everything out of his own head, so 
‘that the council neither answered nor assented.’ Similarly 
undeserving of the name was the fifth Lateran council. ‘ Prior 
‘ Kilian Leib, of Rebdorf, expresses wonder in his annals at this 
‘being called a general council, at which hardly anyone was 
‘present besides the usual attendants of the court, and nothing 
‘of importance was done.’ The remarks of Janus upon this 
council are worthy of attention :— 


‘The papal decrees published there were far from unimportant. On 
the contrary, a decree was issued exceeding in weight and signifi- 
cance any published in former Roman councils,—viz., Leo X.’s bull, 
Pastor Aiternus, in which, while abolishing the Pragmatic Sanction 
in France, he declares, as a dogma, that “the Pope has full and 
unlimited authority over councils; he can, at his good pleasure, 
summon, remove, or dissolve them.” The proofs for this cited in the 
bull are all spurious or irrelevant. Earlier and later fictions, partly 
borrowed from the pseudo-Isidore, are quoted to show that the ancient 
councils were under the absolute authority of the Pope; that even 
the Nicene Council supplicated him for the confirmation of its decrees, 
&c. The long deduction, in which every statement would be a lie, if 
the compiler could be credited with any knowledge of Church 
history, closes with the renewal of Boniface VIII.'s bull, Unam 
Sanctam.’ 


The councils of the fifteenth century were of a very different 
order from those to which we have just referred as creatures of 
the popes. The Great Schism had shocked the moral sense and 
wearied out the patience of Europe. It became evident that a 
reform could not be commenced by the heads of the Church : 
self-seeking and ambition eclipsed in them all regard for the 
interests of religion. The Council of Pisa was summoned by the 
cardinals in the year 1409. This was the first great assembly 
which might fairly be called a representation of Western 
Christendom, and ‘at which men could dare to speak openly and 
‘vote freely.’ 

The great work of this synod was the deposition of the rival 
popes, and the election in their place—first of Alexander V., 
and upon his death of Balthasar Cossa, known to history as 
John XXIII. But in a very few years after—in 1415—this 
council was followed by the yet more famous Council of Constance. 
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Into the proceedings of this most memorable assembly our space 
will not allow us to enter in detail. The infamous character of 
the then Pope, and his abdication and flight, disposed the 
council to assert for itself a power the exercise of which was 
obviously necessary to the restoration to the Church of unity and 
peace. It affirmed solemnly that it had ‘ received immediately 
‘from Jesus Christ power which every one, of every estate and 
‘dignity, even papal, is obliged to obey in all which regards the 
‘faith and the extirpation of the present schism.’ In accord- 
ance with this claim the council, having deposed all three of the 
pretenders to the pontificate, elected, by its delegates, conjoined 
with the college of cardinals, Cardinal Colonna, who became 
Pope under the title of Martin V. 

The part of the proceedings of this council which has most 
interest for Protestants is that which relates to the trial and 
martyrdom of John Huss, and of Jerome of Prague. We opened 
the newly-published volume of Hefele’s ‘ Conciliengeschichte ’ 
with some amount of interest to know what construction a 
German Catholic of the present day would put upon these 
transactions. The following is his portrait of the Bohemian 
reformer :— 


‘He was a tall man, with a lean, pale countenance ; as a student he 
had not been accounted of distinguished talents, but had made fair 
acquirements in the scholastic philosophy and theology, and attained 
some dialectical dexterity. With this he united considerable oratorical 
ability and extensive reading in the Holy Scriptures, as is proved by 
his letters and treatises. Very earnest, zealous, and strict in morals, 
he felt, from the time that he became a priest, inwardly impelled to a 
warfare against all evil and impurity, and raised his voice against the 
vices of the clergy, who in that time—morally flooded with mire as it 
was—often scarcely approached the priestly ideal, and who, especially 
in Bohemia, were very secular and debauched. With this reforming 
zeal went hand-in-hand an ardent patriotism.’ 


Such was the man whom the Council of Constance, composed 
as it was of ecclesiastics of every grade of sanctity and sinful- 
ness, condemned to die the death of a heretic. 

The following passage from Hefele is a sample of the argu- 
ment by which he endeavours to palliate the crime of Huss’s 
murder—by pleading the bloody codes of justice to which the 
peoples of Europe were in those days accustomed. We regret 
that, although he admits that Huss’s conduct amounted to 
heroism, and proved him to be no impostor, Hefele has not a 
word of indignation for the fanatical and cruel fathers of Con- 
stance. And we would further suggest that an assembly pro- 
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fessing to be plenarily inspired by the Holy Ghost should have 
had the spiritual discernment to protest in the sacred names of 


humanity and of religion against a code so sanguinary and so 
unchristian :— 


‘In judging the Hussite affair, two distinct particulars are to be 
discriminated—the punishment of heresy with death, and the apparent 
violation of the imperial safe-conduct. As far as the first point is 
concerned, the Hussite affair, like every event of former times, must 
be judged, not by the standard of the present, but by that of its own 
century ; and in this connection, we must keep stedfastly before our 
eyes the fact that the penal laws of the middle ages were altogether 
more severe and sanguinary than those of the nineteenth century. 
Many offences, which are now visited with insignificant penalties, 
would at that time have been expiated with blood ; and Charles V.’s 
penal code of the year 1532 is still the most convincing witness to the 
harshness of the judicature of that time. Blasphemy, e.g., of God and 
the Holy Virgin, are visited with punishment of body, life, and 
members ; witchcraft is a capital offence. We find similar severity in 
the punishment of purely civil offences. It is also well known 
that the civil laws of the middle ages unanimously inflicted the 
punishment of death upon heresy. The Suabian and Saxon codes 
provided that heretics, after they had been convicted by the spiritual 
judges, should be delivered to the secular arm and burnt. With this 
agrees the legislation of the Emperor Frederick I1., who may be con- 
sidered as excelling all others in bigotry. In 1220, immediately after 
his accession, he decreed that ‘the Cathari,’ &c., and all other heretics, 
shall be deemed infamous and outlawed, and their goods shall be con- 
fiscated. Eleven years later, he repeated this edict, and added a 
second, in which he took under his special protection the Dominican 
friars as ‘inquisitores heretice pravitatis’ for all Germany, recom- 
mended them to all the faithful, and spoke of heretics in such a 
manner as that harsher language could not be expected from a 
Torquemada. He acknowledges it as his holy duty to persecute the 
‘ vipereos perfidize filios,’ and to suffer these evil-doers no longer to 
live. All who are condemned by the Church and delivered to the 
secular arm must be punished at the stake ; but if from fear of death 
they recant, they must be imprisoned for life. 

‘This law of Frederick II. was literally applied to Huss, and this 
alternative was offered him — Recantation, to be followed by the 
innocuousness of perpetual imprisonment, or death. Like all his con- 
temporaries, Huss took his stand upon this view of right, and 
repeatedly and openly declared —“ If my teaching is indeed erroneous, 
let the penalty of death befall me; if I am unrighteously charged with 
heresy, then by the ‘jus talionis’ my accusers must endure the capital 
sentence.” ’ 


Hefele’s defence of the betrayal of Huss by Sigismund is 
simply this: the safe-conduct of the emperor referred merely 
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to the journey to and from the council, and was never imagined 
to have force to protect him from the effects of a sentence deli- 
vered against him, if convicted by a rightful tribunal. But the 
question, morally considered, is, whether Huss understood that, in 
appearing before the council by the encouragement and under 
the protection of the emperor, he exposed himself to this danger, 
and whether Sigismund was not well aware that his safe-conduct 
was construed by the reformer in the wider sense ? 

The Council of Basle, though summoned by a Pope, and even 
formally sanctioned with reluctance by Eugenius IV., was never 
in harmony with the Pontiff, who did not condescend to attend 
its proceedings in person. Its great professed object was the 
reform of the clergy, and not unnaturally it desired to include 
the earthly head of the Church in its efforts toward ecclesiastical 
regeneration. The Pope occupied a peculiarly difficult position 
in relation to this council. Janus thus puts the case :— 


‘Completely and irrevocably was the Papal see bound to the de- 
cisions of Constance on Church authority [it must be borne in mind 
that the Council of Basle met by virtue of a provision made at 
Constance, and to carry out its schemes], for if Eugenius erred in 
confirming them he was not infallible, and the gift must rest with the 
council ; while, on the other hand, if he was right, his subjection in 
matters of fuith to the council, and therefore his fallibility, was again 
affirmed.’ 


The Pope proclaimed the adjournment of the synod to 
Ferrara ; and the fathers of Basle, in revenge, professed to 
depose Eugenius. 

The great reforming councils of the fifteenth century are 
chiefly remarkable for the attitude they assumed towards the 
occupants of St. Peter’s chair. Recent events might, indeed, 
well shake all faith in the preposterous claims which the Roman 
pontiffs had, during the previous centuries, loudly preferred. 
Schisms and anti-Popes were not likely to foster reverential 
regard for the institution; and the character of some of the 
popes must have disgusted and alarmed those who had respect 
for sacred personages and offices. But the times were indeed 
changing, when an assembly of bishops could depose and create 
the professed head of the Church; and so far from being the 
subservient executors of papal commands, could lay down laws 
to bind the successors of St. Peter. All this was a fearful blow 
to the bad system which had culminated and was already on the 
wane. LEpiscopacy triumphed against absolutism, when the 
tiara was taken from the head cf one ecclesiastic to be placed 
upon that of another; but individual private judgment also 
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protested effectually, though it did not outwardly and imme- 
diately conquer, when the solitary Huss appealed from the 
sentence of the Fathers of Constance to the sentence pro- 
nounced by the only infallible Judge, the unseen Christ of God. 

In the last days of the Byzantine Empire, under the pressure 
of Turkish success and the prospect of political dissolution, the 
representatives of the Greek Church were driven to seek the 
friendship of the West at whatever cost. If it sui#é@ the 
Emperor and the Patriarch of Constantinople to seek. the 
powerful alliance of Latin Christianity, it suited also the pur- 
pose of the Roman pontiff, to strengthen his position, and to 
gratify his ambitious cravings for supremacy, in accepting the 
friendly overtures of the East. These were probably far 
stronger motives than a sublime aspiration for the unity of the 
body of Christ for effecting, or rather endeavouring to effect, a 
reconciliation between the divided members of Christendom. The 
council which opened at Ferrara and concluded at Florence, at 
which the representatives of the Greek Church consented, under 
the pressure of personal privations and political exigencies, to a 
compromise upon great points of doctrine and Church order, 
was the last great attempt to bring into harmony the two hemi- 
spheres, so to speak, of the Christian world. It failed, as it 
deserved, through its utter insincerity, to effect the desired 
result. The Greeks disowned their traitorous ambassadors, and 
the vanity of the Pope was imperfectly flattered by the sem- 
blanee, rather than the substance of supremacy. 

The moving cause of the assembling of the Council of Trent 
was the rise and growth of the Reformation in the earlier half 
of the sixteenth century. When all Germany was distracted 
with theological controversy and consequent political factions, 
the proposal to call a general council of Christendom for the 
resolution of religious questions found favour with some of the 
German princes. Although the Court of Rome entertained 
expectations differing from the Reformers and the reforming 
potentates as to the result of such a council, there was so far a dis- 
position to bring differences to this issue, that efforts were made 
to convene a synod to which questions in dispute might be 
referred. An interval of European peace occurred, and Paul III., 
the reorganizer of the inquisition and the first employer of the 
order of the Jesuits, summoned a general council, which met at 
Trent, a town in the Tyrol. It assembled in 1545, and was not 
finally dismissed until 1563, although it suffered suspensions, 
one of them extending over ten years! So far from effecting 
a reconciliation between the Protestants and the Papal Church, 
this council immensely widened the existing breach. The 
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fathers of Trent opposed the leading doctrine of the Reformers, 
the doctrine of justification by faith alone, and established justi- 
fication by works as well as faith as the dogma of the Papal 
communion. As another important result of this assembly, 
‘the hierarchy was established anew —theoretically by the 
‘decrees respecting clerical ordination, and practically by the 
‘ resolutions touching measures of reform.’ Before this time, 
the doctrines of the Roman Church were, to a large extent, 
unformulated, if not unfixed ; but henceforth a complete manual 
of Roman belief was to be on perpetual record in the ‘ Decrees 
and Canons,’ and in the ‘Catechism’ of the Council of Trent. 
Thus at last, doctrines, before floating in the theological 
atmosphere of Western Christendom, were deposited for the 
information and satisfaction of both partizans and adversaries. 

The great Tridentine Council was in many ways a declaration 
of war against Protestantism, but to the thoughtful mind, there 
proceeded from that famous assembly no utterance which so 
unmistakably divided Christendom into two hostile camps as 
that concerning Scripture and tradition. Luther had affirmed 
‘that Scripture only (without tradition) was the single and 
‘ complete source of doctrine, and that the Hebrew canon of the 
‘Old Testament and the acknowledged books of the New 
‘ Testament ought only to be admitted as authoritative.’ These 
were the views of the Reformers, who, under the stimulus of the 
profound research and free discussion of Erasmus, had learned to 
throw off the yoke of mere human tradition, and to apply the 
methods of criticism to a discovery of the authoritative, in dis- 
tinction from the traditional foundations of the faith. But the 
Council of Trent, in defiance not only of the leaders of the 
Reformation, but of the most ancient and trustworthy writers, 
and of the general traditions of the Church itself, issued a 
decree affirming that the ‘Holy (£cumenical and General 
‘Council of Trent . . . following the examples of the orthodox 
‘ fathers, receives and venerates all the books of the Old and 
‘ New Testaments . . . andalso traditions pertaining to faith and 
‘ conduct with an equal feeling of devotion and reverence.’ In 
the authorized schedule of the books of Scripture to be received 
occur the names of apocryphal books of the Jews. The decree 
pronounces an anathema upon such as do not receive the entire 
books with all their parts as sacred and canonical, and upon 
such as knowingly despise the aforesaid traditions. 

We have therefore to thank the latest of the general councils, 
which, according to the Catholic theory, ought to embody the 
ripest, nay, the inspired wisdom of the Universal Church, for 
the pernicious comparison between things Divine and things 
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human, which has disturbed the very foundations of the faith, 
has misled multitudes into the paths of human and sacerdotal 
fallibility, and has established an impassable barrier between 
those two vast communities in the modern world which bear the 
Christian name. Dr. Pusey may, indeed, delude himself with 
the hope of restoring the unity of Christendom by bringing into 
harmony the canons of Trent and the Thirty-nine Articles of 
religion ; but whilst the Tridentine confusion between inspired 
and merely human compositions remains, his hopes must meet 
with mortifying and humiliatirg disappointment. 

Is there any hope that the council now sitting at Rome will 
undo the mischief which has been done by its predecessors, will 
display the spirit of Christ rather than the infirmities of human 
nature and the follies of sacerdotal bigotry and blindness ? 
Will it deliberate with the dignity, the impartiality, the sym- 
pathy, becoming an assembly which aspires to be the Pailie- 
ment of the one Divine religion upon earth? Will it repair 
the old wastes, and lay the foundations of the Church that is yet 
to fulfil the predictions of ancient prophets, the promises of 
inspired apostles, the aspirations and the prayers of the devout 
of every age and every clime? Will it earn to itself an im- 
perishable renown by casting aside the unsightly accretions 
which, through the action of man’s carnality and pride, have 
gathered around a society that claims to be Divine? Will it 
call the nations back to the simplicity which is in Christ Jesus ? 
Will it contradict the lessons of the past, and disappoint the 
auguries that have been uttered by men who have inspected 
the carcases of bygone centuries, the records of the councils 
that have been? Will it introduce a new and holier era, and 
summon the scattered and distracted children of men to recog- 
nise the mission of Incarnate Deity, and to live as the spiritual 
family of God, awaiting their immortal home ? 

If it does not fulfil these anticipations, it will, there can be no 
doubt, prove, not a blessing, but a curse. If it has been 
assembled from motives of vanity and of ambition; if fear lest 
priestly influence should wane before the rising sun of freedom 
and of knowledge, or hope of clutching a dominion and domain 
dazzling to the eye of sense,—if such ignoble fear, and such 
unworthy hope, have summoned these bishops from the remotest 
ends of earth; if pomp and pageantry are but to introduce the 
dread silence of unintelligent acquiescence in the decisions of 
feebleness and folly; or if the loud clamour of hatred, directed 
against human weal and liberty, is to resound among the aisles 
ot the cathedral of the world, —then, alas for the reproach 
which shall gather round the Christian name; alas for the 
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hindrances that shall be piled up in the path by which humanity 
must march to light, to freedom, and to God ! 

We are not left to form a judgment upon these momentous 
questions from the forebodings of the adversaries of the Roman 
Church. The most learned, thoughtful, able, and devout of 
her sons—considering the terms in which the aged Pius has 
summoned his children to Rome, considering the attitude which, 
under the advice of infatuated counsellors, he has assumed 
towards modern society and the reformed churches and Pro- 
testant states of Europe, and considering the declarations of 
blind submission which have been made by the tools and the 
creatures of the misnamed Society of Jesus—have published to 
the world the most searching exposures of the fallacies which 
the council is summoned to sanction, the most paintul reflections 
upon the era of bondage, error, and superstition, which the 
council appears destined to inaugurate. From the episcopal 
hrones of France, from the theological halls of Bavaria, from 
the homes of English scholarship, come voices of warning and of 
voe. The Church’s truest sons behold in the present action of 
1er leaders, the consummation of her infatuation, if not the 
nournful earnest of her fall! 

We question whether a more damaging blow has been 
delivered against the Papacy since the era of the Reformation, 
than has been dealt by the authors of ‘The Pope and the 
Council.’ Themselves Catholic Christians of the Roman 
communion, they disclaim and detest the usurpations of the 
Papal court. From their position as devout sons of the Church, 
recognizing the primacy of the Roman pontiff, their manifesto 
has received and will receive far more attention from both 
Romanists and Protestants than if it had proceeded from 
members of a reformed community. Aroused to intellectual 
mtagonism and hearty indignation by the baseless assumptions 
of the Papacy, augmented by the presumed intention to sig- 
nalize the first Council of the Vatican by the promulgation of 
the dogma of Papal Infallibility, they have accumulated with 
immense industry, condensed and arranged with admirable skill, 
and set forth with lucidity, and with a defiant confidence, 
vhich their opponents will term insolent, historical facts and 
iguments which have for ever broken and shattered the 
nonstrous but hollow pretensions of Rome. No one who has 
read this book can ever again hear the claim of Popes to 
paramount religious authority advanced without greeting that 
claim with ridicule or with contempt. 

Janus recognizes in the present position of affairs the out- 
growth of the reactionary movement, which has for a quarter of 
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a century been tending, through the efforts of the Court of 
Rome and the Jesuits, towards the restoration of the medieval 
system of papal dominion. He affirms that ‘the middle ages 
are left behind once for all,’ and that nothing short of a ‘ com- 
plete renovation of the Church’ is now necessary. To him the 
history of his Church, from the eleventh century downwards, 
has been ‘a decay of Church life,’ for which the Court of Rome 
is held chiefly responsible. Indignantly rejecting that view of 
piety which regards it as a duty ‘ to conceal or colour historical 
facts and faulty institutions,’ he resolves to speak out the plain 
truth under the sanction of the saying of Innocent III., ‘ Fal- 
sitas sub velamine sanctitatis tolerari non debet,’ and that of St. 
Bernard, ‘ Melius est ut scandalum oriatur quam veritas relin- 
quatur (‘Falsehood ought not to be tolerated under the veil of 
holiness ;’ ‘It is better that an offence should arise than that the 
truth should be left unspoken.’) The professed attempt of the 
book, in accordance with these principles, is ‘to give a history 
of the hypothesis of papal infallibility.? Foreseeing that the 
affirmation of this dogma would both ‘cripple all intellectual 
movement and scientific activity’ within the Catholic Church, 
and would ‘build up a new wall of partition between that 
Church and the religious communities separated from her,’ Janus 
attempts in this work to awaken and direct a public opinion in 
favour of liberal views. 

How ably and conclusively this endeavour is carried out, it 
needs that the book itself should be read in order to understand 
und admit. The letters apostolic, by which the council has been 
summoned, being somewhat vague as to the purposes of its 
assembly, recourse is had for information to the Jesuit organ at 
Rome, the Civilta Cattolica, which affirms that the papal syllabus 
against modern errors is to be promulgated, the assumption ot 
the Virgin is to be acknowledged as a dogma, and the infalli- 
bility of the Pope is to be affirmed, so that the cry may resound, 
Habemus Papam infallibilem. Ina most learned and unanswer- 
able historical review, Janus proves that the medieval and 
modern papal system rests upon a long series of flagrant 
forgeries. Here, briefly condensed, are a dozen instances of 
what Janus mildly calls ‘ historical difficulties’ in the way of 
accepting the dogma of papal infallibility. (1.) Innocent I. and 
Gelasius I. . . . . declared it to be so indispensable for infants 
to receive communion, that those who die without it go straight 
to hell. A thousand years later the Council of Trent anathe- 
matized this doctrine. (2.) Although it is the constant teaching 
of the Church, that ordination received from a bishop, quite 
irrespectively of his personal worthiness or valid 
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and indelible, yet many instances occur, notably those of 
Constantine II. and Formosus, where the ordinations of Popes 
were rejected by Popes and synods. (3.) In contrast to Pope 
Pelagius, who had declared, with the whole Eastern and 
Western Church, the indispensable necessity of the invocation 
of the Trinity in baptism, Nicolas I. assured the Bulgarians 
that baptism in the name of Christ alone was quite sufficient. 
(4.) The same Pope declared confirmation administered by 
priests, according to the Greek usage from remote antiquity, 
invalid, and ordered those so confirmed to be confirmed anew by 
abishop. (5.) Stephen II. (III.) allowed marriage with a slave- 
girl to be dissolved, and a new one contracted, whereas all 
previous Popes had pronounced all such marriages indissoluble. 
(6.) Celestine III. tried to loosen the marriage-tie by declaring 
it dissolved if either party became heretical. Innocent III. 
annulled this decision; and Hadrian VI. called Celestine a 
heretic for giving it. (7.) The Capernaite doctrine, that Christ’s 
body is sensibly touched by the hands and broken by the teeth 
in the Eucharist—an error rejected by the whole Church, and 
contradicting the impassibility of His body,—was affirmed by 
Nicolas II., at the Synod of Rome, in 1059, and Berengar 
compelled to acknowledge it. (8.) Innocent III. invented the 
doctrine that the bond between a bishop and his diocese is 
stronger and more indissoluble than that between a man and his 
wife. But he taught that a Pope can dissolve the former. If 
so, he can, according to this doctrine, dissolve the latter ; which 
is against the teaching of the Popes and the Church. (9.) 
Innocent declared the Book of Deuteronomy to be binding on 
the Christian or second Church, because it is the second book of 
the law! (10.) John XXII. contradicted the declarations of 
Nicolas III. and Clement V., that the Franciscans were bound to 

verty by the example of Christ and the apostles. (11.) 
Eugenius IV. issued a confession of faith of the Roman Church, 
which affirms, as essential, many observances which had been 
for centuries unknown, and thus virtually unchurched his own 
communion. (12.) Sixtus V. brought out an edition of the 
Bible, which he declared to be the only true and genuine one, 
and protected it with anathema and penal enactments. It soon 
appeared that it was full of blunders, some 2,000 of them intro- 
duced by the Pope himself. 

These instances will show the reader what value should be 
attached to the infallibility of the Popes of Rome. One is 
tempted to ask, whether the dogma of 1869 is to be that of 
retrospective or prospective infallibility ? 

The question of papal infallibility has a close connection 
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with the authority of councils; for it is obvious, that if the Pope 6 
can of himself decree dogmas, thes councils become superfluous, Ht 
or, at best, ornamental. Janus puts this forcibly, and with 
something like satire, in saying :— 


‘When once the narrow adherence of many Catholic theologians to 
the ancient tradition and the Church of the first six centuries is 
happily broken through, the pedantic horror of new dogmas 
completely got rid of, and the well-known canon of St. Vincent, 
“Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus,’’ which is still 
respected here and there, set aside—then every Pope, however igno- 
rant of theology, will be free to make what use he likes of his power 
of dogmatic creativeness, and to erect his own thoughts into the 
common belief, binding on the whole Church. We say advisedly, 
‘however ignorant he may be of theology,” for the Jesuit theologians 
have already foreseen this contingency as being not an unusual one 
with Popes ; and one of them, Professor Erbermann, of Mayence, has 
observed: “ A thoroughly ignorant Pope may very well be infallible, 
for God has before now pointed out the right road by the mouth of a 
speaking ass,”’’ 


To exhibit in a clear light the fact that the papal pretensions 
of to-day are a comparatively modern innovation, Janus presents, 
in a few propositions, the ancient pre-papal constitution of the 
Church. He shows that, in ancient times, the Popes took no part 
in convoking councils, and were not always allowed to preside, 
either personally or by deputy, over their deliberations; and 
that neither the dogmatic nor the disciplinary decisions of these 
assemblies required papal confirmation: nay, that for a thousand 
years, no Pope ever issued a doctrinal decision addressed to the 
whole Church. The Popes, he proves, possessed no attributes 
of sovereignty-—neither legislative, administrative, nor judicial 
functions. Dispensations trom Church laws were never obtained 
from the Roman bishops, nor was tribute paid to them. These 
bishops could not excommunicate from the Church universal. 
They did not for centuries claim to inherit special powers from 
St. Peter. Even Gregory the Great deemed the title of 
‘(Ecumenical Patriarch’ wicked and blasphemous. Many 
national Churches were not only never under Rome, but never 
had intercourse by letter with Rome. The doctrine of the papal 
dignity was altogether unknown to the great fathers of the 
Church. 

By what means,—if this was for centuries the position of 
Rome ameng the Churches of Christ throughout the world,—by 
what process was all this changed, so that Rome has, for the 
latter half of the Christian era, assumed to be lord over the 
heritage of God? The answer of Janus to this question is clear 
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and conclusive, It has been brought about by forgeries and lies! 
Startling as this assertion may be to many of our readers, the 
fact is well known to historical students; but it has never been 
set forth in colours so bright and impressive as those used by 
the authors of ‘The Pope and the Council’ :— 


‘“Tn the middle of the ninth century arose the huge fabrication of 
the Isidorian decretals, which changed the whole constitution and 
government of the Church.” “About » hundred pretended decrees 
of the earliest Popes, together with certain spurious writings of other 
Church dignitaries and acts of synods, were theu fibricated tu the west 
of Gaul, and eagerly seized upon by Pope Nicolas I., at Rome, to be 
used as genuine documents in support of the new claims put forward 
by himself and his successors. The immediate object of the compiler 
of this forgery was to protect bishops against their metropolitans and 
other authorities, so as to secure absolute impunity and the exclusion 
of all influence of the secular power. This end was to be gained 
through such an immense extension of the papal power.” ... . It 
was affirmed, “that the decrees of every council require papal 
confirmation, and that the fulness of power, even in matters of faith, 
resides in the Pope alone.’’’ 


We have no space to enumerate the multitudinous forgeries 
which followed those known by the name of Isidore: they were 
all conceived in the interest of Roman aggrandizement, and 
welcomed accordingly, without hesitation or inquiry, by the 
Roman Court. 

Janus has portrayed the characteristics of the apocryphal 
Liber Pontificalis, Gratian’s Deeretum, and the pretended 
‘ Donations’ of Pepin and Charlemagne. 

Upon these foundations of lies was built that system of papal 
domination which was for centuries the curse of Europe. Janus 
relates how bishops, archbishops, councils themselves, became 
the creatures of the popes, how episcopal rights were invaded, 
and how the whole Church was made to minister to the selfish 
ends of the Roman curia. There is a most formidable array of 
testimony to the corruptions and the crimes of Rome. The 
Inquisition is shown to have been ‘a wholly new and mighty 
‘ organization, introduced to make the papal system irresistible, 
‘to impede any disclosures of its rotten foundations, and to 
‘bring the infallibility theory into full possession.’ In a very 
curious chapter, Janus shows that witchcraft, which had before 
been treated as a folly inconsistent with Christian belief, was 
fostered by the action of the Inquisition, and was used as a 
means to advance the power of the Pope and his myrmidons. 

The steps by which the infallibility of the popes has been 
formed inte a belief and doctrine are lucidly described in this book. 
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The practical conclusion reached, after a learned and elaborate 
investigation is, that councils cannot have a place in a Church 
organized under an absolute papal monarchy. ‘ An cecumenical 
‘assembly of the Church,’ says Janus, ‘can have no existence, 
‘ properly speaking, in presence of an ordinarius ordinariorum, 
and infallible teacher of taith . . . There have certainly been 
the weightiest of reasons for holding no council for 300 years, 
and avoiding such a “ useless hubbub,” as the infallibilist 
* Cardinal Orsi calls councils.” 


The pamphlet published at Ratisben, whose tithe uppears at 
the head of this article, eves over the same ground as 
Janus, and is model of clearnes-+, point, and brevity. In 


twenty pages, the author, it is not too much to say, demolishes 
the dogma of papal infallibility. It is significant that a 
Catholic controversialist should point out that it was not the 
voice of St. Peter which determined the decree of the first 
Council at Jerusalem, that the oft-quoted promise of our Lord 
to St. Peter has no bearing at all upon the doctrine of infalli- 
bility, but is purely personal, and that the famous passage in 
Irenzeus is just the opposite of the doctrine, in support of which 
it is commonly adduced by Romanists ! 

We note with interest, and almost hopetulness, the appear- 
ance of these publications, and of other French pamphlets, 
which we criticise elsewhere. May free thought, allied with 
true reverence, grow and prosper! 

It is evidently with feelings of disgust and of hopelessness 
that liberal members of the Roman communion regard the con- 
vening and the deliberations of this latest council of the West. 
Men who dare to think for themselves, cannot contemplate 
without a shudder the results to which such an assembly will 
probably conduce. Unless it should prove itself helpless, and 
should dissolve after fruitless sessions, this council will only 
utter a louder defiance than has us yet issued from papal Rome 
against the reason and the conscience of the age. Should the 
papal syllabus be made dogmatic, and the Church of Rome 
committed to implacable warfare against the political liberties, 
the intellectual activity, and the social tendencies of the age, 
then the only hope for the maintenance of the Roman Church 
in its position among the great powers of humanity must be 
based upon asad, an awful conviction that the government of the 
world is in the hands of a Being who loveth darkness rather than 
light. Should the dogma of the bodily Assumption of Mary be 
accepted and approved by the council, and become an authori- 
tative portion otf the Roman creed, the result will be that one 
great outward presentation of Christianity will only sink a 
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fathom deeper in the quagmire of idolatrous and polytheistic 
superstition. Should the Pope’s personal infallibility be decreed, 
the council will declare itself to be the last of an illustrious but 
needless line, the Church will commit a species of suicide, and 
the assumptions of the Roman pontiff will become the scorn or 
the laughing-stock of the world. For ourselves, we doubt not 
that good will come out of evil. In our next number, the actual 
proceedings of the Council will be related by one of the ablest 
and most brilliant of living ecclesiastical historians. But, what- 
ever may then be reported of the action or the impotence of the 
first Council of the Vatican, we have the firmest confidence that, 
in whatever way, the cause of truth and of Christ will be 
promoted, and that the chariot-wheels of human progress will 
be neither stayed nor checked by episcopal infatuation or pon- 
tifical arrogance and imbecility. 


Art. VII.—Mr. Tennyson and the Round Table. 


The Holy Grail, and other Poems. By AuFRrep Tennyson, D.C.L., 
Poet Laureate. Strahan & Co, 


Tue chief part of Mr. Tennyson’s new volume is occupied with 
Arthurian restorations, aiming at the completion, after a certain 
arbitrary and ideal manner, of the cycle of the Round Table 
romances. These now given are meant to be read in relation to 
those which went before ; and we are led to understand that, so 
read, the sense of a complete scheme of truth will arise upon us. 
This we take to be the intent of the short advertisement prefixed 
to the work; but as no clue whatever is here given to the 
underlying idea or motif presumed to link together into a 
studied. whole a series of somewhat disparate legends arbitrarily 


chosen— 
‘ As right thro’ ring and ring runs the djeered, 
And binds the loose, one bar without a break,’ 


criticism is compelled to suspend its terms till it can find a 
standpoint of interpretation. Mr. Stuart Glennie, who has made 
a study of the Arthurian myths, and has endeavoured to find in 
their substance the proper body for a great dramatic allegory, 
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has carefully enunciated his idea in plain terms ; but not so the 
Laureate. 

Now, there are two lines which criticism might legitimateiy 
take in the attempt to fix the point of view. It might in- 
quire into the condition of the people among whom these 
traditions took their rise, and to whom they stood for a whole 
literature; and, dealing with Mr. Tennyson’s poems as mere 
restorations or reproductions, test them by the results of this 
search; or it might detach Mr. Tennyson wholly from the 
historical or antiquarian circle, and view him as a modern in- 
terpreter, using these old-world myths merely as the form or 
body for a new truth—the bottles into which he pours the 
liberal wine of a new revelation. The first process is one which 
would involve vast labour, in fact it would be needful to go 
over the whole ground traversed by Mr. Skene in the preparation 
of his laborious work, ‘The Four Ancient Books of Wales,’ and 
much more than even that. For this we profess ourselves in- 
competent. It is evident that Mr. Tennyson is minutely learned 
in all that concerns the petiod dutingwhich these legends were 
gradually crystallizing intc literature. But his lakorions iearn- 
ing is nowhere obtruded':’ be’senterts himself -with isolating 
whatever seems willingly to lend itself to teflect tha complex 
lights and colours—the shy reserves and involved experiences 
of modern life. Here we can see how possible it is for two 
opposite lines of criticism to take their rise. Viewing the 
matter from a certain positivist ground, it were easy to demon- 
strate that Mr. Tennyson often wanders far away from the 
quaint directness, the naive simplicity and near naturalness 
of the old legends; and while passing by what are evidently 
later adhesions that glance with a kind of phosphorescent, 
unhealthy glimmer of self-conscious light, he seems, nevertheless, 
to have been so deeply influenced by them as to be unable to 
escape from some persecuting sense of their falseness and impro- 

riety. A critic of one school, determined to make points against 
Mr. Tennyson on this ground, might probably urge in evidence 
his peculiar refinements of meaning; his vague hold of real 
character ; his inability to face the whole facts, and to master 
and mould them into true dramatic agents; that, in one word, 
he has never mastered the Arthurian period, but has been 
mastered by it, and has been led to carry some of the moonshiny 
magic and glamour that touched and took hold of him as he 
wandered in that fairy-land into the very wrestle and rush of 
modern life, with its settled scepticism and unsentimental reserve, 
if not even into the thick of scientific discussion and contest. 
Nay, the very restlessness and openness to varied impressions, 
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out of which comes his proclivity to assume scientific attitudes, 
only to be, as it were, shyly scared and startled out of them, 
might be made the ground of a more serious charge, involving 
a question as to his right to be elevated into the supremest rank 
of poets. But assuredly all this must, at the same time, be held 
to make him peculiarly representative of the aspiration and 
despondent fickleness, as well as of the reaction from the mere 
sensuous delights and expectations, which are so characteristic 
of the present time. And doubtless the Arthurian period, as 
apprehended by Mr. Tennyson, has taken a deep hold upon 
his imagination, and formed a kind of amalgam, at oll events, 
underneath the upper suriace of his mind. 

But there is another point of view, and one in which the 
critic of another school, regarding Mr. Tennyson primarily in 
his relations to the peculiar needs and demands of science and 
criticism in the present day, tinds a deeper dramatic significance 
in the very defects on which our other friend dwelt so fondly, 
and of which he made such proud parade. This critic would 
hold that the essence of Mr-‘Peunyson’s genius, and the secret 
of his power ard popularity in the present time, is the subtle 
manner in which, ike Dente in the under world, he skirts the 
margin of the darkest places of modern doubt and difficulty, 
und faithfuily overseeing them, yet returns with the image of 
a fairer reality ever present to the eye of his imagination. 
It is the continued yearning after this, indeed, rather than any 
inability to face the separated demands of thought in their last 
result, which makes him advance and then wistfully turn back, 
to break into sad, yet not despondent song. Mr. ‘Tennyson, 
for instance, sees very clearly all that Heine or Clough saw 
of the dividedness and the dissatisfaction which seem to lie in 
the way of any positive form of belief or of enjoyment,—a 
difficulty enhanced by the very multiplicity of artificial means ; 
and he certainly has in him a touch of the cynical nonchalance 
of the one, and of the helpless suspense and wistful, eager, far- 
outlooking anxiety of the other. Yet he shrinks not from the 
arena either to sport, and laugh, and grin, in sheer despite of 
anything better, or to give himself up by fits to mere passive 
dalliance in the delight of nature and natural enjoyments. The 
curiosity which so characterises the present age, and which with 
a certain school of French critics has become a seemingly in- 
nocent formula for unbounded scepticism, is included in the 
sum of Mr. ‘Tennyson’s intellectual energies, and is transported 
by him into a more sublime medium, in such a way, indeed, 
that no man can say how much we owe to him for saving us 
from the last results of this very curiosity. 
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Mr. Tennyson is not intensely individual or powerfully 
dramatic; that, in view of both estimates of him, may be 
admitted. But, in a period when— 


‘ The individual withers, and the world is more and more,’ 


may there not be a significance in the fact, that its accredited 
poet deals more with individual characters as forms setting 
forth or measuring the strength and volume of the various 
currents that are pulsing through our present existence, 
than as mere dramatis persone, with no significauce beyond 
themselves?’ We think there muy be something in this; 
wu something which, well understood, will throw light on 
Mr. Tennyson’s relation to the Round Table. 

Our age, by virtue of its very artificiality and scientific 
culture, is so far unfitted to catch the significance of life in its 
broadest and most individual aspects. Its self-consciousness 
makes it as unable to receive and accept this highest and most 
unconscious art as it is to produce it. It glances beyond the 
actor to the scene, and struggles to seize or to find a hidden sig- 
nificance in details. It is not content with simple traits; ‘it 
must have accessories, charged with vague suggestion, if not 
with grandeur of effect. Nor is it a valid « ‘objection to this state- 
ment to refer us to the peculiar realism for which, alike on the 
stage and in literature, such a hunger is now exhibited. It is 
a realism which carries a false, extravagant, and perverted 
idealism in its bosom, before which all health and truth is pros- 
trated, as toa ruthless Juggernaut. The excitement of many ideas 
is unfavourable to such a steady and patient view of a limited 
range of character, as would enable the spectator to relish a 
thoroughly natural representation, and to sympathize with it. 
Mr. Tennyson has evidently felt this keenly ; and in looking : 
about for a form into which to throw what to him was the true 
epical idea of the century, he fixed on the legend of Arthur, 
as that which most readily lent itself to imposing accessories 
and details charged with enough of the ideal element to 
relieve the baldness of modern ideas. F ollowing up this line of 
thought, we find a starting-point in the fact of “Mr. Tennyson’s 
having embodied, without alteration or modification, what was 
printed in the first volume of poems as the ‘ Morte d’Arthur,’ in 
the last idyll here given—‘ The Passing of Arthur.’ This 
poem, as is the case with the preface or introduction to the ‘In | 
Memoriam,’ is the swmma or result of the whole, and in it 
the essence of the Arthurian idea, as conceived by Mr, 
Tennyson, finally concentrates itself. ‘The Round Table’ is the 
world of to-day, and King Arthur is ‘a gentleman of stateliest 
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port,’ the ideal of true knighthood and all noble activity, falling 
helpless, in midst of the fatal complexity alike of natures and 
of circumstances among which it was cast; yet yielding itself 
up in serene and absolute dependence on Providence, as fitly 
typified by the deliberate surrender of ‘Excalibur’ in the 
appointed way, and passing, firm in the faith that the true 
follower would get his own call :— 


‘The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils himself in many ways.’ 


It is true that Mr. Tennyson has not, in the completed 
idyll, maintained the recitative in which the idea was plainly 
announced; but the reproduction of the peem in this form shows 
that the poet’s relation to the Arthurian period has been one 
and unchanged ; and that this relation has involved the idea of 
translating the central elements of modern life and thought 
through these old-fashioned symbols, in order to their better 
illustration. 

The six idylls proper may therefore be taken to exhibit as 
many phases of individual experience, deemed to be in their 
ultimate issue specially characteristic of the present time. Some 
attention may not unfitly, therefore, be directed to the new 
idylls in their relation to the whole scheme. There can be no 
doubt that the legend of the ‘Search for the Holy Grail,’ though 
it came late in the series, is one of the most important centres 
of the Arthurian romance; so important, indeed, that one may 
well express some little surprise that Mr. Tennyson did not deal 
with it in the first series. It undoubtedly presented a great 
theme for treatment by such a poet ; and, considered in reference 
to his acknowledged purpose, seemed to offer the choicest material 
and situations. But amoment’s reflection gives us pause. ‘The 
Holy Grail’ is, perhaps, that which is least distinctly marked, and 
besides, it is the one which, in the whole current of its develop- 
ment, seems most to be dimmed by the breath of allegory 
resting upon it. Now, the whole tendency of Mr. Tennyson, in 
dealing with the Arthurian legends, is to lift up on the wave of a 
freer and more advancing faith these half-empty forms of fancy so 
as toimpart to them a rarer reality. But to do this effectively, it 
seemed that the very capability of their being thus lifted up 
lay in their being in themselves so far empty. Now, notwith- 
standing that there were certain essential elements of the 
Arthurian story which Mr. Tennyson had to draw into the 
background—the double adultery, and the mystery of Arthur’s 
birth—yet he naturally had recourse to those points which stood 
forth before the imagination as mere story. And wherever 
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Mr. Tennyson has found that his modern conception would flow 
into the prepared medium without unnaturally expanding it on 
any side, he certainly has been most successful. Professor 
Cheetham, in the Contemporary Review for April, 1868, has put 
this point well, claiming the pre-eminence for the ‘ Morte 
d’ Arthur,’ although it is the first of the series. ‘ Nowhere,’ he 
writes, ‘ is the old romance so simply solemn, and nowhere 
has the modern poet followed it so closely, as in the story 
of the “death of Arthur.”’ A true, and, in our idea, an effective 
criticism might be advanced upon all the later idylls, to the 
effect that the old story is too much puffed out and too perfectly 
rounded off under stress of the breath of inner meaning blown 
into it. The conscious intention speaks too plainly through the 
elaborate sensuous finish of the verse. The old story seems now 
and again to be too directly divorced from its real ground—from 
its deepest, because undefined human interest and meaning; 
and the thread of allegory round which it is sought to gather it 
is too thin and fragile to support the real earthly pressure of the 
materials; and here and there it sharply breaks through ond 
nakedly exposes itself. We feel that the whirl of the poet’s 
fancy by which the Elaines and Viviens are translated into 
abstractions is too sudden; and we have really a vague im- 
pression of two characters, as revealed to eyes looking through 
unpaired prisms. This is emphatically the case with the ‘ Holy 
Grail,’ as treated by Mr. Tennyson. The cross play of allego- 
rical meanings has really, to some extent, put under water the 
genuine human interest of the story. Added to this grave fault, 
Mr. Tennyson has adopted an involved, inverted mode of 
narration, to which he is apt to have recourse. In separated 
pictures we have had nothing finer from him, and, regarded as 
the story of the search for the Supreme Good—where each finds 
what he brings—it is full of significance; but it fails in true 
unity and simplicity of conception. It is intricate and involved 
beyond any allowance of symbolic reference or justification. 
Perhaps the most skilful point in ‘The Holy Grail’ is the 
manner in which Mr. Tennyson, while doing full justice to 
Galahad as the greatest in the quest, yet gains relief and a kind 
of gracious, neutral tone from the position of Sir Percivale and 
his sister, the nun, as the direct tellers of the tale. Nothing 
could well be more delicate and graceful than the way in which 
the transitions are managed. ‘lo have made Galahad appear 
directly in sustained blank verse monologue would undoubtedly 
have tended to suggest too readily to the minds of those familiar 
with the earlier poems incessant parallels with that dewy-fresh, 
serenely-pure, and saintly ‘Sir Galahad,’ which, indeed, appears 
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still to exhaust Mr. Tennyson’s conception of the character. 
How perfect, how composed, and sustained the strain— 


‘When down the stormy crescent goes, 
ii A light before me swims, 
Between dark stems, the forest glows, 
J hear a noise of hymns : 
Then by some secret shrine I ride ; 
{ hear a voice, but none are there ; 
The stalls are void, the doors are wide, 
The tapers burning fair. 
Fair gleams the snowy altar-cloth, 
The silver vessels sparkle clean, 
The shrill bell rings, the censer swings, 
And solemn chants resound between. 


‘ Sometimes on lonely mountain meres j 
T find a magic bark ; 
I leap on board; no helmsman steers ; 
J float till all is dark : 
A gentle sound, an awful light ! 
‘Three angels bear the Holy Grail. 
With folded feet, in stoles of white, 
On sleeping wings they sail. 
Ah, blessed vision ! blood of God! 
My spirit beats her mortal bars, 
As down dark tides, the glory slides, 
And star-like mingles with the stars. 
* * * * * 
A maiden-knight—to me is given 
Such hope, I know not fear ; 
I yearn to breathe the airs of heaven 
That often meet me here, 
I muse on joy that will not cease, 
Pure space is clothed in living beams, 
Pure lilies of eternal peace, 
Whose odours haunt my dreams ; 
And, stricken by an angel’s hand, 
This mortal armour that I wear, 
This weight and size, this heart and eyes, 
Are touched, are turned to finest air. 


The clouds are broken in the sky, 
And thro’ the mountain walls 
A rolling organ-harmony 
Swells up, and shakes and falls. 
38 Then move the trees, the copses nod, 
Wings flutter, voices hover near : 
O just and faithful Knight of God 
Ride on! the prize is near.” 
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So pass I hostel, hall, and grange : 

By bridge and ford, by park and pale, 
All-armed I ride, whate’er betide, 

Until I find the Holy Grail.’ 


The great difficulty of Mr. Tennyson, therefore, was to 
devise a new form which should not confuse and cross the 
associations of this lyrical monologue, and yet present Galahad 
with new accompaniments, but in all his old serenity of saint- 
liness and conquering odour of devotion. Very probably some 
of the involvedness or intricacy of which we have spoken may 
be traced to this as its proximate cause ; and consequently, some 
deductions from the force of the criticism may, in simple justice, 
have to be made. The first portion of the following extract is 
the only direct utterance of Galahad’s, and it contrasts in many 
ways with the early poem, and, in our opinion, not in every 
point to the clear advantage of the blank verse :— 


‘T, Galahad, saw the Grail, 
The Holy Grail, descend upon the shrine : 
1 saw the fiery face as of a child 
‘That smote itself into the bread, and went ; 
And hither am I come ; and never yet 
Hath what thy sister taught me first to see, 
This Holy Thing, fail’d from my side, nor come 
Cover’d, but moving with me night and day, 
Fainter by day, but always in the night 
Blood-red, and sliding down the blacken’d marsh 
Blood-red, and on the naked mountain top 
Blood-red, and in the sleeping mere below 
Blood-red. And in the strength of this I rode, 
Shattering all evil customs everywhere, 
And past thro’ Pagan realms, and made them mine, 
And clash’d with Pagan hordes, and bore them down, 
And broke thro’ all, and in the strength of this 
Come victor. But my time is hard at hand, 
And hence I go; and one will crown me king 
Far in the spiritual city ; and come thou, too, 
For thou shalt see the vision when I go.’ 


‘ While thus he spake, his eye, dwelling on mine, 
Drew me, with power upon me, till IT grew 
One with him, to believe as he believed. 
Then, when the day began to wane, we went.’ 


There rose a hill that none but man could climb, 
Scarr’d with a hundred wintry water-courses— 
Storm at the top, and when we gain’d it, storm 
Round us and death ; for every moment glanced 
His silver arms and gloom'd : so qnick and thick 
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The lightnings here and there to left and right 
Struck, till the dry old trunks about us, dead, 

+ Yea, rotten with a hundred years of death, 

iie Sprang into fire: and at the base we found 

a On either hand, as far as eye could see, 

A great black swamp and of an evil smell, 

Part black, part whiten’d with the bones of men, 
Not to be crost, save that some ancient king 

Had built a way, where, link’d with many a bridge, 
A thousand piers ran into the Great Sea. 

And Galahad fled along them bridge by bridge, 
And every bridge as quickly as he crost 

Sprang into fire and vanish’d, tho’ I yearn’d 

To follow; and thrice above him all the heavens 
Open’d and blazed with thunder such as seem’d 
Shoutings of all the sons of God : and first 

At once I saw him far on the great sea, 

In silver-shining armour starry-clear ; 

And o’er his head the holy vessel hung 

Clothed in white samite or a luminous cloud. 

And with exceeding swiftness ran the boat, 

If boat it were—I saw not whence it came. 

And when the heavens open’d and blazed again 
Roaring, I saw him like a silver star 
And had he set the sail, or had the boat 

Become a living creature clad with wings ! 

And o’er his head the holy vessel hung 

Redder than any rose, a joy to me, 

For now I knew the veil had been withdrawn. 
Then in a moment when they blazed again 
Openiug, I saw the least of little stars 

Down on the waste, and straight beyond the star 
I saw the spiritual city and all her spires 

And gateways in a glory like one pearl— 

No larger, tho’ the goal of all the saints— 

Strike from the sea ; and from the star there shot 
A rose-red sparkle to the city, and there 

Dwelt, and I knew it was the Holy Grail, 
Which never eyes on earth again shall see. 

Then fell the floods of heaven drowning the deep. 
And how my feet recross’d the deathful ridge 

No memory in me lives ; but that I touch’d 

The chapel-doors at dawn I know ; and thence 
Taking my war-horse from the holy man, 

Glad that no phantom vex'd me more, return’d 
To whence I came, the gate of Arthuwr’s wars,’ 


The allegorical idea of making each knight’s mind or will— 
or what Mr. Tennyson would perhaps call the sum of his life- 
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long conscicus energies—find clear correspondent reflection in 
what the incidents of the Quest reveal to him, furnishes a sort 
of ground for bringing the inner life and destiny of Galahad 
and Percivale, of Lancelot and Gawain and Sir Bors into 
close contact ; but it is only one of those instances where the 
modern refinement, that so pursues Mr. Tennyson, throws tan- 
talising and irregular gleams over the simple current of the 
story. It is felt to be too forced and artificial ; ; and, on oft- 
repeated and careful readings, it becomes rather oppressive, 
somewhat as a close and overheated, though perfumed atmo- 
sphere is oppressive to one whose wont has been to abide much 
out in the open air. Percivale’s want is defect of true humility, 
without which, in the spiritual world, all effort, divorced from 
the sweet claims of human affection, is but self-seeking — a 
grasping at shadows, which shrink into dust at a touch :— 

* All men, to one so bound by such a vow, 

And women, were as phantoms.’ 


King Arthur from the first teils his knights that in the Quest 
they would only ‘follow wandering fires,’ and this gives a note 
of peculiar tragic fatefulness, which sounds through the story, 
imparting to it “depth and sombre grandeur; and this simplicity 
of conception. contrasts strangely with the wealth and almost 
fantastic variety of the rhythins, and brilliancy of 
wrought imagery. 

The ‘Coming of Arthur,’ as respects its form, is marked to 
some extent by these faults. This arises from the mystery 
of Arthur’s birth, and the necessity for the poet’s shrouding it 
and refining it away. The following song, however, is in Mr. 
Tennyson’s best manner—an arabesque, i in colour 
and tesselated mosaic of light and shade, too aptly significant of 


the shifting uncertainty that pertains to all torms of thought 
and opinion in our time :— 


richly- 


‘ Rain, rain, and sun! a rainbow in the sky! 
A young man will be wiser by and by ; 
An old man’s wit may wander ere he die. 


Rain, rain, and sun! a rainbow on the lea! 
And truth is this to me, and that to thee ; 
And truth or clothed or naked let it be. 


‘Rain, sun, and rain! and the free blossom blows : 
Sun, rain, and sun! and where is he who knows ! 
From the great deep to the great deep he goes.’ 


‘Pelleas and Ettarre,’ we think, is the gem of the book. 
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Graciously move the quivering lights of later meaning over the 
dimpling current of the story, and, dwelling for a little on its 
darker pools, showing depths with only uncertain glimpses of 
a pebbly bed, they glance on towards the final depths. Ettare is 
the false lady, but false only because others are false—a fit symbol 
of the involved duties and claims of the present, which seem 
to make us all false, and false even when and where we seem 
true. 
Take the opening and the closing passages, and observe what 
a transition there is from the dewy, morning-like clearness and 
freshness of the first, to the awful gloom and doom of the second, 
the active cause of which terrible change is failing belief in true 
affection, which, sapping the roots of the virtues of constancy 
and faith, and even of honesty in all the ordinary relations of 
life, brings social chaos :— 
‘Sir Pelleas of the isles— 
But lately come to his inheritance, 
And lord of many a barren isle was he— 
Riding at noon, a day or twain before, 
Across the forest call’d of Dean, to find 
Caerleon and the King, had felt the sun 
Beat like a strong knight on his helm, and reel’d 
Almost to falling from his horse ; but saw 
Near him a mound of even-sloping side, 
Whereon a hundred stately beeches grew, 
And here and there great hollies under them. 
But for a mile all round was open space, 
And fern and heath : and slowly Pelleas drew 
To that dim day, then binding his good horse 
To a tree, cast himself down ; and as he lay 
At random looking over the brown earth 
Thro’ that green-glooming twilight of the grove, 
. It seemed to Pelleas that the fern without 
Burnt as a living fire of emeralds, 
So that his eyes were dazzled looking at it. 
Then o’er it crost the dimness of a cloud 
Floating, and once the shadow of a bird 
Flying, and then a fawn ; and his eyes closed. 
And since he loved all maidens, but no maid 
In special, half-awake he whispered, “‘ Where ? 
O where? I love thee, tho’ I know thee not. 
For fair thou art and pure as Guinevere, 
And I will make thee with my spear and sword 
As famous—O my queen, my Guinevere, 
For I will be thine Arthur when we meet.” 
‘Suddenly waken’d with a sound of talk 
And laughter at the limit of the wood, 
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And glancing through the hoary boles he saw, 
Strange as to some old prophet might have seem’d 
A vision hovering on a sea of fire, 

Damsels in divers colours like the cloud 

Of sunset and sunrise, and all of them 

On horses, and the horses richly trapt 
Breast-high in that bright line of bracken stood ; 
And all the damsels talk’d confusedly, 

And one was pointing this way, and one that, 
Because the way was lost. 


‘ And Pelleas rose, 
And loosed his horse, and led him to the light. 
There she that seem’d the chief among them said, 
“Tn happy time appears our pilot-star. 
Youth, we are damsels-errant, and we ride, 
Arm’d as ye see, to tilt against the knights 
There at Caerleon, but have lost our way : 
To right? to left? straight forward? back again ? 
Which ? tell us quickly.” 
‘ “© damsel,” answer’d he, 
“T woke from dreams ; and coming out of gloom 
Was dazzled by the sudden light, and crave 
Pardon : but will ye to Caerleon? I 
Go likewise : shall I lead you to the king ?” 


‘ « Lead then,” she said ; and thro’ the woods they went. 
And while they rode, the meaning in his eyes, 
His tenderness of manner, and chaste awe, 

His broken utterances and bashfulness, 

Were all a burthen to her, and in her heart 

She mutter’d, ‘I have lighted on a fool, 

Raw, yet so stale!’ But since her mind was bent 
On hearing, after trumpet blown, her name 

And title, ‘Queen of Beauty,’ in the lists 
Cried—and beholding him so strong, she thought 
That peradventure he will fight for me, 

And win the circlet: therefore flatter’d him, 
Being so gracious, that he well-nigh deem’d 

His wish by hers was echoed ; and her knights 
And all her damsels too were gracious to him 
For she was a great lady.” 


And then this, the ending:— 


‘Lancelot slowly rode his war-horse back 
To Camelot, and Sir Pelleas in brief while 
Caught his unbroken limbs from the dark field, 
And follow’d to the city. It chanced that both 
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Brake into hall together, worn and pale. 
There with her knights and dames was Guinevere. 
Full wonderingly she gazed on Lancelot 
So soon return’d, and then on Pelleas, him 
Who had not greeted her, but cast himself 
Down on a bench, hard-breathing. ‘ Have ye fought ?” 
She ask’d of Lancelot. “Ay, my Queen,” he said. 
“ And thou hast overthrown him?” ‘ Ay, my Queen. 
Then she, turning to Pelleas, “ O young knight, 

, Hath the great heart of knighthood in thee fail’d 
So far thou canst not bide, unfrowardly, 
A fall from him?” Then, for he answer’d not, 
“ Or hast thou other griefs? If I, the Queen, 
May help them, loose thy tongue, and let me know.” 
But Pelleas lifted wp an eye so fierce 
She quail’d ; and he, hissing “I have no sword,” 
Sprang from the door into the dark. The Queen 
Look'’d hard upon her lover, he on her ; 
Aud each foresaw the dolorous day to be : 
And all talk died, as in a grove all song 
Beneath the shadow of some bird of prey, 
Then a long silence came upon the hall, 


And Modred thought, “The time is hard at hand.” ’ 


Thus we have now an idealized and modernized King Arthur 
—a cycle of fable charged with real and subtle meanings, and 
addressed to the self-questioning and restless spirit of the 
present. If the men of the present will but thoughtfully regard 
the reflection, and take warning from the tragic destiny of many 
of the knights—no less than from the confusion and misery that 
a fall on Arthur—it will be all the better for us and for 
them. 

Notwithstanding our perception of the modern element 
residing in these idylls, and brooding over them, we must con- 
fess to feeling very much, in passing on from them to the 
‘Northern Farmer—New Style,’ as though we had been 
suddenly thrown out of a warm temperature into a cold bath. 
This is in Mr. Tennyson’s most powerful, realistic, dramatic 


‘manner, of which he has already given specimens in the 


first ‘Northern Farmer’ and the ‘Grandmother.’ Each sen- 
tence seems to fix, with a sense of determinate finality, a 
characteristic trait, so that, at the last, a real character 
stands before the imagination, as completely known as 
though we had lived beside him for half a lifetime. The new 
‘Northern Farmer’ will not, of course, come with a sense of 
surprise to readers, as the former did, but he is certainly not so 
far from being novel as the dialect might lead one to suppose. 
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This ‘ Farmer,’ unlike the other, is not lifted up and made half- ; e 
poetical by sheer devotion to the land which he is grieved to fe 
leave, as much because it will now inevitably be given up to new 

methods of working, as for anything else; but, with a touch 

more of garrulousness, he is equally dogged and wrapt up in his 

‘Proputty, proputty,’ and the conviction that, after all, property 

is the one thing needful—‘ the poor in a loomp being bad.’ The 

‘Farmer’ is trying to argue his son Sammy out of a foolish 

passion for a poor curate’s daughter, and this is his style :— 


‘Do'ant be stunt: taike time: I knaws what maikes tha sa mad. 
Warn't I craiized fur the lasses mysén when I wur a lad ? 
But I knaw’d a Quaiker feller as often ’as towd ma this: 
“ Doant thou marry for munny, but goé wheer munny is!” 


‘An’ I went wheer munny war: an’ thy muther coom to ’and, 
Wi lots o’ munny laaid by, an’ a nicetish bit o’ land. 
Maiybe she warn’t a beauty :—I niver giv it a thowt— 
But warn’'t she as good to cuddle an’ kiss as a lass as ’ant ‘nowt ? 
* * * * 
‘Luvv ? what’s luvv ? thou can luvv thy lass an’ er munny too, 
Maakin’ ’em got togither as they've good right to do. 
Could’n I luvv thy muther by cause o’ ’er munny laaid by ? 
Naiy—fur I luvvd ’er a vast sight moor fur it: reiison why. 


‘ Ay an’ thy muther says thou wants to marry the lass, 
Cooms of a gentleman burn: an’ we boath on us thinks tha an ass. 
Woa then, proputty, wiltha ?—an ass as near as mays nowt— 
Woi then, wiltha ? dangtha !—the bees is as fell as owt. 


‘ Breik me a bit o’ the esh for his ’eiid, lad, out o’ the fence! 
Gentleman burn ! what’s gentleman burn? is it shillins an’ pence ? 
Proputty, proputty’s ivrything ’ere, an,’ Sammy, I’m blest 
If it isn’t the saime oop yonder, fur them as ’as it’s the best. 


‘ Tis’n them as ’as munny as breiiks into ’ouses an’ steiils, 
Them as ’as coats to their backs an’ taiikes their regular meals. 
Noi, but it’s them as niver knaws wheer a meil’s to be ‘ad. 
Taaike my word for it, Sammy, the poor in a loomp is bad. 

* * * * « 

‘ Look thou theer wheer Wrigglesby beck comes out by the ’ill! 
Feyther run up to the farm, an’ I runs up to the mill ; 
Av’ I'll run up to the brig, an’ that thou’ll live to see ; 
And if thou marries a good un I'll leiive the land to thee. 


‘Thim’s my noations, Sammy, wheerby I means to stick ; 
But if thou marries a bad un, I'll leave the land to Dick.— 
Coom oop, proputty, proputty—that’s what I ‘ears ‘im saiiy— 
Proputty, proputty, proputty—canter an’ canter awaiiy.’ 
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But the interest of the poem plays within narrower and more 
conventional limits than in the former one ; it is, moreover, lack- 
ing in the peculiar under-current of pathos which gave such a 
wondrous charm and relief to the humour of the first, so that 
we fear the ‘ Northern Farmer—New Style’ may not prove quite 
so popular as the other, though as a work of art it is in several 
respects superior. Here greater difficulties have been overcome 
in the more wnpoetical nature of the material. 

‘The Golden Supper’ has unmistakeable value, as enabling us 
to trace certain developments of Mr. Tennyson’s mind, and to 
see the effect upon him of some influences which were very marked 
at one time, but of which there is now hardly any direct trace. 
Undoubtedly his study of the great Italians has been great, 
and we fancy he has made a decisive effort to shake off once 
for all the great Florentine’s influence. Are we right in pre- 
suming that this was only achieved by a kind of reactionary 
devotion to writers like Boccaccio and Petrarch, with side glances 
thrown wistfully towards Boiardo, Berni, and even Cecco ? Cer- 
tainly we have in this ‘Golden Supper’ some hint of the hidder 
Jinesse, the playing with the outer fringes of passion where, like 
the sea-marge, it touches and turns up the settled sand of social 
convention, and where only the most dainty and watchful 
handling prevents a suggestion of something morbid. We have 
a little of this feeling,—completely relieved and justified, how- 
ever, by rare English honesty and healthy moral conviction,— 
alike in the ‘ Princess,’ in ‘ Maud,’ and in ‘ Enoch Arden ;’ and 
certainly we trace in the form of even the latest of Mr. Tenny- 
son’s works an inwrought richness and love of brooding over 
separate conceits and images, for which we find no match else- 
where than in some of the more elaborate Italians, such as 
Bembo. Evidently Mr. Tennyson has successfully drawn 
strength from the sweetness of the elaborate medievalism of 
that circle of writers, and has so far enriched English literature 
with the sense of new movements and new rhythms. 

‘The Golden Supper’ is a poem of great power and passion, 
and since we presume that it is not quite a recent poem, it may 
have some value in showing Mr. Tennyson’s gradual progress 
towards a complete command of that peculiarly rich, fluent, 
cunningly rhythmical blank verse for which he is now so 
distinguished. 

The only other poems in the volume are ‘ Lucretius’ and the 
‘Higher Pantheism ;’ the latter a semi-mystical answer to the 
ravings of more recent philosophy, but conveyed in a form so 


scientific and unpoetical, that we are somewhat astonished to find 
it here. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


Her Majesty's Tower. By Herworrn Dixon. Vol. II. 
Hurst & Blackett. 


Mr. Dixon has given to his second volume on the Tower a more 
general and historic character than he allowed to the first. Anti- 
quarian detail and local description and identification almost disap- 
pear. The Tower has little more to do with the matter of the 
volume than the text has to do with some Broad Church sermons. 
The bulk of the volume is devoted to a detailed history of the 
Anglo-Spanish Plot and its manifold ramifications, especially its chief 
fruit, the crime of Guy Fawkes ; the affecting episode of Lady Arabella 
Stuart, in the lugubrious epic of the Stuarts, is narrated; and the great 
‘ oyer ’ of Sir Thomas Overbury and the Earl and Countess of Somerset is 
reported. These three narratives make up the volume. As Mr. Dixon 
rises to the dignity of history, his style becomes less violent and gaudy. 
He is far from being a chaste and fastidious writer; classic severity is 
probably both beyond his attainment and conception, but he has written 
no book in which there is so little of extravagance as there is in this. 
Our pleasure and confidence in reading are enhanced in proportion. 
Whatever Mr. Dixon’s defects as a writer, he is never dull. No ordi- 
nary reader, not over-fastidious in taste or learned in history, will be 
disposed to lay down his book until it is finished, when once it is begun. 
He is full of vigour and terseness; sometimes he is so epigrammatic in 
style, so abrupt in transition, and presumes so much upon his reader's 
knowledge, that a little more of detail would be desirable. His descrip- 
tions are very graphic, and are done with admirable skill and complete- 
ness, although from the more continuous character of his historical 
narrative these panel pictures are less numerous in the second volume 
than they are in the first. His description of White Webb’s House is 
one of his best. Through defective arrangement of incident, however, 
chiefly by a disregard of chronological sequence, we get a little confused 
with the history, the dénowement of which is told before the complicate 
details are unravelled. Occasionally, too, Mr. Dixon’s geography is at 
fault. He speaks (p. 282) of ‘ East Barnet, near Hampstead Heath,’ and 
of Moundford riding backward and forward between the Heath and 
Charing Cross. East Barnet is really farther from the Heath on the 
north than Charing Cross is on the south. This loose kind of statement 
makes us distrustful of Mr. Dixon’s general accuracy. We should 
prefer verifying any assertion of his before resting any conclusion upon 
it; but this, unhappily, the entire absence of references throughout his 
book renders impossible for general readers. 

The personages at White Webb’s House, their furtive movements and 
intricate plans, which Mr. Dixon has succeeded in tracing in greater 
detail than has yet been made known, have a romantic character more 
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surprising and mysterious than Mr. Wilkie Collins’s ‘ Woman in White.’ 
High-born Jadies, Roman Catbolic priests, and conspiring nobles, lived 
together for weeks in dubious relationships, as brother and sister, as 
husband and wife, as master and servant, apparently an ordivary 
eoman’s family, only somewhat obscure in the relationship of its mem- 
ers, but talking of bullocks, and perfectly satisfying their landlord,—the 
physician in ordinary to her Majesty,—that they were good, peaceful 
citizens. Among these were Father Garnet and Father Oldcorne, two 
daughters of Lord Vaux of Harrowden, and various lay brothers of the 
Jesuit order. In the midst of this group, perilous plotting and human 
passions were working, and if there was not evil, there was scandal. The 
detailed story of Father Garnet is an important and picturesque his- 
torical study. The pendant to this picture is the Vinegar House in 
Parliament-place, hired by Thomas Percy, and from which the shaft was 
driven by Catesby, Fawkes, Winter, and others, into the vaults below 
the House of Lords. Of this, Guy Fawkes is the prominent figure, and 
much care is bestowed in his delineation. We could ‘have wished 
further knowledge of his previous life; of his early days in York- 
shire; of his mother’s second marriage to Denis Baynbridge, the Roman 
Catholic, and her and Guy’s adoption of this new Lesbunt’s creed, his 
disappointment at his virtual disinheritment by his uncle. We should 
understand the conspirator better from a previous knowledge of the 
man and his belongings; this, however, is not Mr. Dixon’s way—his 
instinct is for the tragic or melo-dramatic, and the blue fire is burning 
when we first look upon the landscape. A more complicate plot was 
never laid ; it would have been next to a miracle had all itsthreads been 
kept successfully in hand; and certainly a more romantic story was 
never told. Mr. Dixon may claim the merit of detailing all its evolutions 
with a minuteness, and, let us assume, with a precision hitherto attempted 
by no historian. It is not very surprising that for some time before the 
dénouement every movement was perfectly known to Cecil, who, had it 
not been his interest to lay a countermine, would have been perfectly in 
his element as one of the conspirators. Instead of the next novel of 
Harrison Ainsworth, Wilkie Collins, or Miss Braddon, we strongly 
recommend all who crave for high-flavoured sensationalism to read Mr. 
Dixon’s true story of the intrigue, murder, and retribution, which make 
up the Jesuit conspiracy of the Gunpowder Plot. Mr. Dixon acquits 
Rome of approving, if not of knowing about the contemplated crime. 
The evidence goes against this verdict. Rome was as cognizant of it and 
as favourable to it as it was of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, although 
Mr. Dixon only does the old Catholic party justice in the broad distine- 
tion which he draws between their high honour and the guilt of the 
Jesuit conspirators. Mr. Dixon has aimed at a sensational historical 
romance, and he has eminently succeeded. His art, however, would 
have been more perfect, and its effects greater, had he connected and 
relieved the more exciting incidents with quiet narrative and prosaic 
details necessary for the full information of the reader. The romantic 
story of Arabella Stuart has recently been told with great fulness of 
detail. It is a sad tragedy, which must ever stain as coward and tyrant 
the preposterous pedant king who murdered her. The crime of the 
Countess of Somerset, who poisoned Sir Thomas Overbury, and of 
whose dark and guilty life this was only one villainy, and hardly the chief, 
makes up the trilogy of horrors which, as connected historically with the 
Tower, Mr. Dixon has thus elaborately and vehemently told. It is 
enough to say, that their intrinsic horrors lose nothing in the telling. 
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Old English History for Children. By Evwarp A. Freeman, 
M.A. London: Macmillan & Co. 


Nothing is more beautiful than to see a great master of any branch of 
knowledge simplifying it to the uttermost in order that it may truthfully 
reach the minds of children. Mr. Freeman’s present work is an example 
of this: written for his own children, it conveys in the simplest form the 
results of his recondite study, and puts early English history before us 
so vividly that it is as readable as a romance. Many who are long past 
their childhood may both learn and unlearn much from this desirable 


volume. 
There are three points which deserve notice in connection with Mr. 
Freeman's book. irst, school histories hitherto have been so written 


and so used that England has been regarded as a country of myth until 
the advent of William of Normandy. The great kings of the English 
race have been set down as almost barbarians; they are described as 
Anglo-Saxons usually, as if that were something different from English. 
Next, the ‘Chronicle,’ the great treasury of our early history, has been 
completely neglected. ‘You should reverence this book next after your 
Bible and Homer,’ writes Mr. Freeman; but hitherto, eager boyhood has 
had no chance of ever seeing this priceless record. There are accessible 
editions now, notably that of Mr. Earle, printed at the Clarendon Press ; 
and we hope that in all good schools the ‘ Chronicle’ will soon be at least 
as familiar as Homer, and Early English as legible as Ionic Greek. The 
boy who can tell at a glance the meaning of such a name as Neoptolemos 
or Peisistratos attaches no meaning to Eadgar and Godgifu, which are 
misprinted Edgar and Godiva. He learns in Homer what the Greeks 
were in ‘the youth of the world,’ to use Mr. Gladstone’s phrase; but 
the ‘ Chronicle’ shows what the youth of the world was for the English, 
and of this he is wholly ignorant. Lastly, the history (so-called) of 
England has been written, and not that of the Engtish. e English are 
of more value than the country which bears our name. A race in no 
degree stagnant or stationary, we came hither fourteen centuries ago, 
and from this centre of national life we have overspread the world. 
Ceesar was never in England, for there was no such place in his time; so 
far as he did conquer, he conquered the Welsh—Claudius sent that 
obstinate Welshman, Caradoc, or Cradock, to Rome. These things 
occurred before the English had left those northern regions where they 
and their allied races dwelt in grand barbaric freedom, unassailed by the 
Romans, who, indeed, did not dream of their existence. It is the history 
of these English that Mr. Freeman writes; and he gives about half-a- 
dozen lines only to King Arthur,a Welsh chief who caused some little 
trouble in Somerset, and whom Walter Mar and Mr. Tennyson have 
expanded into a hero of romance. If King Arthur had met the Poet 
—— in those days, we fear he would have knocked him down with 
a club. 

We heartily hope that this book of Mr. Freeman’s will be largely 
used in schools. There happens to be on our table another volume 
of about the same size, entitled The New School History of England 
(James Parker & Co.). While reviewing the period of our history 
which Mr. Freeman has re-written with conscientiousness and ample 
knowledge, this book gives the old myths over again, just as seriously 
as they were told in the ‘ Whittaker’s Pinnock’s Goldsmith’ of our 
~ boyhood. It tells the Vortigern and Rowena story quite gravely 

—the author being probably unaware that no Englishwoman was ever 
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called Rowena. It tells us that Stonehenge was ‘said’ to have been 
placed by Arthur on Salisbury Plain as a monument to the nobles 
whom Hengist treacherously slew; but there is no word in text or 
note to indicate the absurdity hereof, and to show that Stonehenge 
was the work of an earlier and greater race. Without any 
qualification, the schoolboy is informed that Arthur ‘found time for 
“conquests abroad, from Norway to Gaul, and was only hindered from 
‘ marching to Rome itself by the treachery of his nephew Mordred. He 
‘made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and his Court, often held at Carlisle, 
‘ was the most splendid ever known.’ There is much more of the same 
sort about Arthur; and many other ‘ old wives’ fables’ are told with the 
same gravity. If Mr. Freeman’s masterly work, admirable both for the 
amplitude of knowledge which it reveals and the beautiful simplicity of 
the style, needed any extrinsic recommendation, it might be found in the 
amazing fact that such a ‘school history’ as the one just named could 
issue from an Oxford press with the date 1870. 


Ancient and Medieval India. By Mrs. Mannine. 2 vols. 
London: W. H. Allen & Co., Publishers to the India 
Office. 1869. 


It would be difficult to extol too highly the painstaking, scholarly, and 
withal agreeable zest with which our author has executed her compli- 
cated task. Many of our readers will remember the first edition, or 
rather first form, of this reliable and fascinating work. Mrs. Adam 
Spier has since then changed her name to Manning, and she has 
redoubled her energies, devoting to a portion only of her former theme 
much greater space than she first claimed for the whole. Our readers 
should understand that one noticeable feature of the earlier work was 
an exposition of the faith and philosophy of Sakya-Muni Buddha, and of 
the Buddhist kingdom of Asoka. he subject of Buddhism has been 
omitted from the present volumes. A chapter on Indian architecture, 
copiously enriched with exquisite vignettes of some of Mr. Ferguson’s 
elaborate drawings, introduces the one element of Buddhist domination 
which is still prominently visible in India; but nothing is said beyond 


. such remarks as are barely necessary to explain the drawings of the 


excavated temples and mysterious topes. The volumes are, however, 
notwithstanding the omission of any reference to Buddhism, full of deep 
interest and well-digested information. It would be diflicult to point to 
any one work where so much instruction on the religion, philosophy, 
manners, and literature of ancient India is so attractively accumulated 
or so carefully weeded. Mrs. Manning has made ample and wise use of 
the treasures of mental learning which the last fifty years have placed 
within her reach. She has coupled excellent remarks of her own and of 
other competent scholars with well-chosen selections and explanatory and 
illustrative extracts from the hymns of the Rig-Veda and other Vedas. 
These are so arranged as to throw much light on the earliest worship of 
the Aryan races, on the Soma-service, on the horse sacrifice, on the rela- 
tions of the people to their priests, and many of their manners and 
customs. Our authoress has given a succinct and valuable sketch of the 
chief philosophical systems of Ancient India, and, notwithstanding the 
atheistic bearing of the Saxkhya philosophy of Kapila, she gives reason 
for believing that neither he nor his school were atheists. It is thus that 
later undoubted theists like Patanjali accepted the philosophy of Kapila, 
as far as it went, as orthodox. This is not satisfactory. At the present 
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moment there are Spiritualists who accept much of the method of Comte 
and Mill, Protestants who appeal to the facts of Lingard, and there are 
Roman editions of Bunyan which do not justify the reversal of the 
common judgment. Mrs. Manning’s sketch of the Bhagavad-gita and of 
the Puranas, though brief, is excellent. It is hardly needful to say that 
Mrs. Manning does not treat these subjects in the way in which Professor 
Wilson and Professor Max Miiller have done. Her knowledge, though 
very extensive, is not like theirs. The pages do not bristle with Sanscrit 
texts, nor does she often trust herself to give an independent opinion, 
while she makes in her foot-notes ample reference to her numerous 
authorities. She has aimed at popular use, and produced a work worthy 
of wide circulation. The most independent and interesting portion of 
the work is the series of elaborate extracts made by our author from the 
‘ storehouse of legends,’ the Mahabharata, and the introduction of trans- 
lations by Professors Morier, Williams, and H. H. Wilson, of the 
dramas ot Kalidasa. The influence of fiction upon the theology of the 
East, and the startling resemblance between the sacred books and the 
acknowledged effusions of distinguished poets, taken in the absence of all 
genuine historical faculty or record, must have rendered the whole 
Brahmanical system singularly diflicult to seize or represent in any other 
respect than as a weird series of subjective realizations of transcendental 
facts. The development of the epic, dramatic, and lyric faculty is clearly 
illustrated. Apologues and fables are not wanting to show how this 
voluminous literature adapted itself to all classes of the Hindu mind. 
The extraordinary abundance of material which is reviewed and mastered 
by our authoress, renders it difficult in this place, by any species of extract, 
to give a fair idea of the work. 


Life and Remains of Robert Lee, D.D., F.R.S.E., Minister of 
Old Greyfriars, and Professor of Biblical Criticism in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. By Roserr Herperr Srory, Minister 
of Roseneath. With an Introductory Chapter by Mrs. 
OureHant. Hurst and Blackett. 


Mr. Story’s qualifications for writing the life of Dr. Robert Lee are 
many and powerful; and if he has not succeeded in producing a model 
of biography, he has at least given us a most interesting book, full of 
graphic pictures of a period more pregnant with meaning for Scotland 
than probably any other since the Reformation. He is a man of taste 
and culture, and of educated sympathies. He writes in a graceful, fluent 
style; and his reading is so wide and liberal, that lie can easily draw an 
illustration or analogy from a slightly-known source, and he frequently 
introduces it with surprising effect. But chief among his qualifications 
is the transfiguring sympathy which enables a biographer to throw his 
subject into the best lights, and to choose the most effective positions in 
which he may be contemplated. Mr. Story, however, sometimes over- 
does the sympathy. <A biographer should not so fall in love with his 
chief figure as to be unable to do bare justice to the poorest ‘ waif of 
humanity ’ that may be brought into contact with it. ‘No man lives for 
himself alone, no man dies for himself ;’ and no man’s biography should 
be written merely to magnify his own proportions, and to darken the 
memories of those who differed from him or detract from their honest 
fame. A biography, after all, is a kind of little drama acted on a narrow 
stage, that can be brought near to every man’s door; but if any lesson is 
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to be taught by it, we must see traces of some progress in the character 
of the hero; and how is this to be brought about if he is to be exhibited 
to us as if he never erred, never learned anything from an opponent, but 
was always in the right, and ‘ready to assert himself,’ as M. Renan has 
it, going straight on in his self-chosen way, never regretting, never self- 
doubtful, or the least divided in his own plans. From such a life we 
could learn but little; for while it would awaken our interest by the 
ceaseless changes arising from the outgo of vast energy and resource, it 
would fail to draw out our admiration by gracious tokens of wide allow- 
ances, generous self-denial, and liberal construction of others’ motives. 
In one word, if there is nothing great or noble, or disinterested, among 
those with whom our hero has to deal, what claim to notice has he for 
being pre-eminent over them only by a very little? Mr. Story has 
erred to some extent by concentrating in this biography the very elements 
which made Dr. Robert Lee a small man, rather than those which tended 
to make him a great one. 

Dr. Lee, although he belonged to the county of Durham, had in 
him many of the best qualities of the Scotch character; but he was 
strong, too, by virtue of its very defects and faults. He was a man of 
a keen, clear intellect, too much given to delight in dialectics. He 
was laborious, and never deait with any question or with any subject 
till he had satisfied himself fully with respect to it; but in this process 
he never seems to have needed nor to have sought aid from the 
sympathies of others. Not that he was void of the perfervidum in- 
genium ; but this seems to have exhausted itself in a species of haunting 
discontent that drove him to solitary work as the most effective escape 
from self-questionings, leading him to think too little of the feelings, 
the opinions, and the sentiments of others. Ready, versatile, and acute, 
he yet did not readily catch the colour or tone that in the last result 
recommends an idea to large bodies of men (and nowhere more power- 
fully, perhaps, than among the discreet, reserved Scotch, who would 
shrewdly disavow anything of the kind), and he was too ready tg reduce 
all questions to the level of mere prescription and logic. It has been 
well pointed out that even the liturgy which he composed, and used in 
his own congregation, and over which there arose such a hubbub in 
Scotland, known as the ‘Innovations’ Question, was cold and un- 
emotional compared with the Jiturgy of the Church of England. His 
emotions played coldly over the narrow circle already cleared and 
arranged by the intellect ; but they seemed to have no power to penetrate 
beyond this limit, so as to expose possibilities of attitudes towards the 
truth other than his own; and he went so unwaveringly forward in the 
faith of this light of his, that he was constantly doing grave injustice to 
those who opposed him, and whom he held in supremest contempt. In 
one word, he was not a winning man, and knew nothing of conciliation 
or compromise; he was fitted for a lawyer rather than for a Christian 
pastor, for a political debater rather than for a preacher. He was 
shrewd and practical and clear; but he was never warm, never carried 
away by the momentum of his own thoughts. We fear it would fare ill 
with the Church whose common religion was never touched by the fire of 
a more rousing eloquence than his. Evidently he was taken with Bunsen’s 
idea of a common liturgy or worship, with a large latitude in dogmatic 
constructions, and he endeavoured faithfully to realize the idea; but 
the scheme would undoubtedly have fared far better had it been in the 
hands of a man of more genial, winning, and peaceable disposition. 

Now, the pervading fault of Mr. Story’s book is, that he no more dis- 
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criminates than did Dr. Lee in this respect ; and very much for the same 
reason. Mr. Carlyle says no man should begin to write till he has risen 
above his subject and mastered it. If Mr. Story had so risen as to be 
able to take in at one view the varied lines of thought and conviction 
that led up to the great questions on which Dr. Lee took so pronounced 
a side, it is impossible he could have written as he has too often done; 
so that by defect of sympathy for Dr. Lee’s opponents, he fails in genuine 
sympathy towards Dr. Lee himself, and puts in its place a prejudice that 
proclaims its weakness by sometimes condescending even to call bad 
names. If already the fruit of all these controversies is being gathered 
into Scotland’s garner, it surely seems a poor proof of calm strength and 
victory to perpetuate, over the grave of the dead, all the rancour and 
bitterness that marked the original strife. 

It would be reviving these old controversies in a too distant field, were 
we, by extract or otherwise, to give proof of what we have now said. 
Let us, instead, give some notion of Dr. Lee’s position in relation to those 
great ecclesiastical movements in which he figured so prominently. His 
theory of the Church seemed to be pretty much that of the more philo- 
sophical Broad Church party in England. Dissent was schism, pure and 
simple, and could not by possibility be otherwise. ‘The only allowable 
way to reform abuses in the Church was from the inside, and by the con- 
stituted legal machinery. ‘To go outside was simply to deprive yourself 
of the right or of the voice to urge anything against the Church. 
The Church, in the dignified repose of a common worship, combined 
with a liberal interpretation of the standards, was the best guarantee 
for freedom and for liberty. Whenever Dissenters were spoken of, Dr. 
Lee would shrug his shoulders pityingly ; and when it was proposed that 
the Established pulpits should be thrown open to Dissenters as a way 
towards greater ireedom, Dr. Lee urged that this, instead of being the 
least likely to promote the end desired, would tend in the very opposite 
direction ; for it would allow Dissenters an inlet to confirm the already 
existing divisions and classes within the Church. Each class would 
simply draw to its like. The true cure for the defect compiained of 
was a more thorough intercommunion among the various iinisters of the 
Church themselves. He was more a teacher of morals than a preacher 
of the gospel that primarily appeals to the affections ; and it is said that 
he thus drew to his Church many of the wandering Unitarians, who 
heard there what perfectly satisfied them. Consistently with this, he 
all along regarded the Free Church leaders as mere schismaties and con- 
temptible disturbers of the peace of the Church. It were laughable, 
were it not too serious, to see Mr. Story so stringently following his 
master in this matter. He even condescends to shoot his scorn, through 
the puny loopholes of inverted commas, whenever the word ‘ Free’ 
occurs, upon Drs. Chalmers and Candlish, and upon the rest of the men 
who, in 1843, left their manses for what they regarded as a principle. 
Mr. Story, we observe, speaks of admission to ‘ holy orders’ as though the 
term was not used by another section of the Protestant Church for that 
which, depending as it does upon the line of apostolical succession, must 
make void all such pretension on the part of those whe have received 
Scottish Presbyterian ordination. It would certainly give a fresh force 
to Mr. Story’s declamations against the leaders of the Free Church and 
their fellow-dissenters in Scotland, did we at an early date hear of his 
abandoning snug, sheltered Roseneath, and facing the drizzling rain of 
an English curate’s experience. We are sorry to see what might have 
been such an excellent book disfigured by such grave faults. We sin- 
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cercly hope that, if a second edition is called for, Mr. Story may see his 
way to substantially modify some of them. Of Mrs. Otiphant’s intro- 
duction we have nothing to say, save what is complimentary. It gives 
in small space an excellent résumé of the ecclesiastical position of Scotland 
during the year in which Dr. Lee figured noticeably in that arena, though 
neither is it wholly without a bias. It is, however, substantially true, 
and is eloquently and picturesquely written. 


Memoir of James Hamilton, D.D., of the Scottish National 
Church, Regent Square, London. By Wiii1am Arnot, 
Edinburgh. London: James Nisbet & Co. 


The tale of James Hamilton’s life is told. A beloved brother, fellow- 
student, and life-long friend has here erected for him the memorial which 
he erected for many of the more early-called of his generation. It is 
the solemn, affecting round of life; others do for us, what we ourselves 
have often been called to do; and when it is over the grave of a man so 
gifted and good and prominent as James Hamilton that the memorial 
has to be erected, the task is not indeed a sad, but it is a solemn one, for 
the circle of contemporary life that gathers round it is grievously shorn 
and ominously scant. Dr. Hamilton’s last literary work was a memoir 
of his accomplished fellow-student and friend, J. D. Burns. Already 
James Halley, Morell Mackenzie, Colquhoun, and others more or less 
gifted, have passed away. Archibald Tait has been stricken down. 
Joseph Hooker, Philip Bailey, Archibald Smith, Cotton Mather, Richard- 
son of Giessen, Dr. Arnot, still remain. Than the latter no living man 
was more qualified by life-long friendship, ecclesiastical feeling, and 
literary skill to write Dr. Hamilton’s memoir. As a whole, it is almost 
everything that a memoir should be. It is in good taste, it indicates 
skilful use of materials, and is judicious in its estimates. In 
James Hamilton, one of the most gifted and useful of the circle 
to which he belonged, has now been taken. Rarely do we see 
a human life more rounded in completeness, a character more beau- 
tiful in its balance and goodness, a service more varied and unadul- 
terated than his. Longer years would have prolonged it, and might 
have ripened it and touched it with tints of deeper colour, but they 
could have added nothing to its completeness. ie every high sense 
James Hamilton was a Christian gentleman and an ideal minister of 
Jesus Christ. Favoured by the circumstances of his birth, the high cul- 
ture of his father, and his own eager and omnivorous thirst for know- 
ledge, he was a student from his infancy, and acquired high distinctions 
at college in both literary and scientific scholarship. Had he not deemed 
it the highest privilege of his life to be a minister of Jesus Christ, he 
would, probably, in the pursuits of science, of botanical science especially, 
have emulated the fame of his fellow-student and friend, Joseph Hooker, 
the late President of the British Association. He feared the Lord from 
his youth. Nurtured first in the household piety of a happy Scottish 
manse, afterwards in the almost indigenous sanctities of a careful and 
sensitive piety, his character was above most simple concerning evil. It 
had the indefinable delicacy and lustre of a man who has maintained 
virgin purity and goodness unsmutched. His goodness, by the constant 
and uninterrupted influence of holy things, was rounded and polished 
into a perfect spiritual grace, best expressed by a beautiful metaphor we 
once heard him employ—it was like looking into the depths of a trans- 
lucent lake ; not only was its surface perfectly calm, but you felt that it 
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was long sinceany storm had vexed it. This was seen in the unfailing 
urbanity, which no provocation could disturb, in the intuitive presen- 
tation of the better side of every character or incident, in the unction of 
the mystic oil which, poured from his lips, stilled the most turbulent con- 
troversy, healed the most wounded spirit, and disarmed the most ill- 
natured opponent. Reverently it may be said of the disciple, as of his 
Lord, grace was poured upon his lips; he was anointed with the oil of 
gladness above his fellows. Like all great souls, he not only had in him 
a rich vein of humour, but it constantly cropped out, and his fertile 
imagination gave to it often fantastic, always felicitous forms. His chief 
passion was the cacoethes scribendi. Any great theological work his 
manifold occupations as a London pastor rendered absolutely impracti- 
cable, although he yearned for the achievement of some such, and we 
well remember his glee and our surprise when he told us, only a short 
time before he died, that he was learning Dutch; that he had purchased 
the entire works of Erasmus, in seven volumes folio, which he was read- 
ing through with a view to a great work on Erasmus’ life and times. And 
then, again, the patient disappointment with which, a little after, he told 
us of the little interest that the papers in ‘ Macmillan’ had excited. When 
his illness seized him, he had verbally consented to enrich the pages of this 
journal with the result of his Erasmian studies. Nothing in the volume is 
more affecting than the pious resignation with which he records the relin- 
quishment of his greater purposes—how he tied up his note-books and 
put his folios away on the shelf. It is no disparagement of his ministry 
at Regent Square, to say that his chief wok for the Master was done 
through the little books, the Tracts, single Lectures, and Sermons which 
he scattered, as it were, by the way-side of his ministry; their uncon- 

ventional manner of thought, their catholic sympathies with everything 
human, their exuberant imagination, and their bright, gladsome piety, 

so utterly unprofessional and natural, lighting them through and through 
like June sunshine, gave them a great charm. In America, as well as 
throughout the United Kingdom, as the numerous testimonies in this 
volume show, they did their work, and that work was often of the highest 
spiritual character. James Hamilton was not, in the actual effectiveness 
of his sermons, a great preacher. For this his biographer assigns sufli- 
cient reasons: they were chiefly physical and provincial, but they were 
also intellectual; his imagination, especially in his earlier ministry, was 
too exuberant and fanciful; the richness in colour and design of the 

stained window somewhat intercepted the light; it was not always 

a transparent medium, the novelty and beauty of the illustrations some- 

times diverted attention to itself. His thought was too subtle, his imagi- 
nation too delicate and inventive, for the direct, plain, pungent address, 
which alone produces great effects. But this is only to speak compara- 
tively, to estimate the impression in its relation to the rare excellencies 
of the sermon ; even with all this, had his physical oratory been ade- 
quate to the things he said, he would have been one of the most popular 
preachers in his Church. As it is, his sermons are more effective to read 
than they were to hear, and for this reason we trust the editor of his 
works will not stint in his selection for publication. Few things were 
written by that ‘ crow-quill’ pen that are not richly worth reading. 

His life was singularly happy. Geologically speaking, its various 
formations, in early childhood, at college, in his own home, in his Church 
relations, had no fault. Save the sorrows that come to all by bereave- 
ments, and his struggles with a feeble constitution, he had no troubles. 
Perhaps his own genial nature made its own atmosphere, and gave a tone 
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to all his relations; but everything recorded in this book is redolent of 
gentleness, courtesy, and affection. It incarnates James Hamilton; we 
still see his winsome smile, feel his genial touch, and hear his unfailing 
optimism of speech, to which, perhaps, some pious suggestion or feeling 
gives an almost saintly tenderness, which loses nothing from the rich 
Scotch dorie and the characteristic lurch of emphasis with which it is 
delivered. He fulfilled his course, it was bright and beautiful through- 
out; and though the end came early, it did not come prematurely. 

This memoir furnishes no material for epitomizing, no salient points 
of incident or controversy for special comment. It is the uneventful 
record of a high, holy, useful, and peaceful life. We simply enjoy it as 
we enjoy the sunshine and flowers, and green sward and rippling waters 
ofa summer day. It is a brightness, a gentleness, and a goodness to be 
felt and enjoyed, and to be thankful for for ever. The world is better, 
= —? of the Gospel is nobler, for the life of such a man as James 

amilton. 


Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury. By Wattrr FarquHar 
Hook, D.D., F.R.S., Dean of Chichester. Vol. III. New 
Series. London: Richard Bentley. 1869. 


The third volume of the Reformation series of the ‘ Lives of Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury,’ contains a complete biography of the notorious 
reacticnist, Reginald Pole. The two troubled years of his occupation of 
the archiepiscopal throne do not occupy more than one-third of the 
volume. Dr. Hook’s principle appears to be, not to ‘indicate the 
characters’ whose lineaments he has undertaken ‘to record,’ not to 
attribute motives for their conduct, but to discover, with patient industr;, 
those from which they acted. He cultivates, and for the most part dis- 
plays, a rigid impartiality, and between the vehement foes and fanatical 
partizans of Pole, holds the balance with a very steady hand. Heis always 
searching for a good motive, and when facts are absolutely and irredeem- 
ably ugly, and weakness, cunning, avarice, or duplicity are attested by un- 
deniable evidence, drawn from the treasures of Simancas, or our own State 

apers, he comes down with his measured and weighty condemnation. 
Thus, eg., Dr. Hook shows that while Polé was eating the bread of 
his relative, Henry VIII., and pursuing his education in Italy with 
funds furnished by that: monarch, whilst he was receiving the ecclesias- 
tical revenues of England, for which he was not yet qualified even by 
the tonsure, and while he was professing affection and loyalty to the 
king, he was carrying on treasonable relations with the emperor; he was 
hating Henry with all the intensity of his passionate nature, and endea- 
vouring to foment the armed insurrection of the Catholic nobles. And 
our author, while calling attention to the fact that armed insurrection in 
those times answered to the constitutional opposition to the government 
in these days, yet stigmatizes the whole proceeding as ‘base in the 
extreme.’ He pays tmbute to the extraordinary ability of Henry in 

uelling the formidable rebellions which excited the hopes of Pole. He 
shows with great tact and skill the utter failure of Pole as a statesman, 
and how his personal fascination over his friends availed to secure for 
him on his various returns to Rome, after egregious failures, a kind 
reception from.the Papal Court. 

One of the most interesting elements in the career and biography of 
Pole is the fact that whilst he was a fanatical upholder of the Papal 
supremacy and suzerainty, with all the ideas of discipline and order and 
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organization thereto belonging, he held to a doctrine of justification 
which, before the decisions of the Council of Trent, was an open question, 
and which, according to Dr. Hook, was not to be distinguished from the 
Lutheran platform. While our author is not able to give the detailed 
roof of this fact, he adduces a multitude of considerations, to which we 
ave not here space to advert, which make it highly probable. The con- 
trast between Pole and Gardiner is very remarkable on this head. The 
chancellor of Mary was an enthusiast for Romish doctrine, but was, even 
on her accession, and for some time afterwards, unwilling to relinquish the 
royal supremacy over the estates spiritual as well as temporal. Dr. Hook’s 
great thesis in the ‘ Reformation Series’ is the continuity of the Church 
of England through all its changes of head and ritual and doctrine ; and 
though this position appears to us singularly inconsequent, he never loses 
an opportunity of sustaining it by showing how ‘ Protestantism,’ techni- 
cally so called, did not connote till long after the middle of the sixteenth 
century any particular scheme of Church polity; and how Rome herself, 
in the person of Pole, admitted the orders which had been conferred by 
the reforming bishops during the reign of Edward VI. Our author 
gives us most attractive sketches of the opening of the Council of Trent, 
the presence there of Pole as Papal legate, and his retirement there- 
from when the discussions on ‘ Justification’ were to come forward. He 
describes the death of Paul III., and the funeral, with its ghastly splen- 
dour. He gives a most interesting account of the Papal election that 
followed, in which Cardinal Pole took part, and was within an ace of 
being placed on the throne of St. Peter. Then comes the death of 
Edward VI., the accession of Mary, and all the wily diplomacy by 
which he who still hoped to share her throne at length was admitted 
into England as the Roman legate a latere. All the pageant, all the 
disgrace, all the evil omens of the next three years, are brilliantly told. 
hen the accession of Caraffa to the See of Rome, under the title of 
Paul IV., and the charge of heresy brought against Pole by the Pope, in 
apparent revenge for his Spanish proclivities ; all the miserable influence 
on Pole’s temper, and the way in which, apparently to free himself from 
the charge of heresy, he countenanced, or at least did not arrest the 
hideous cruelty which was perpetrated during his archiepiscopate upon 
those who would not admit the claims of the Papacy, or were in his 
judgment schismatic and heretical. Dr. Hook does not disguise the 
naked horror of that reign of fire and blood, nor excuse it. With cool 
judicious hand he apportions the blame, not only to the cardinal and the 
queen, but to the Teste political code of the times; to the universal 
opinion held by all alike, that heresy, like treason, and like many @ 
lesser offence, was punishable with death. He condemns, in burnin 
words, the letter of Pole to Cranmer, and recognises the fact that the 
blood of the martyrs could not extinguish their spirit. In many places 
he comes down on anonymous journalists who throw about the hard 
words of theological spite, and exclaims de te fabula narratur, There is 
much that is wrong in Protestant bigotry, and in literary and ecclesias- 
tical insolence ; but the question always recurs, Who taught the nations 
to murder the noblest of mankind? Much interesting information, and 
in a happy vein, is given concerning Pole asa man of letters. There is 
a athens Ho and poetic justice in the terrible disappointment of the 


closing months of the cardinal’s life. He saw the fruit of his work in 

national disaster and discontent, in the irrepressible convictions of the 

incorrigible heretics, in his own desertion by the Pope, bereaved of his 

friends and his sovereign. At last, after receiying the extreme unction, 
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he must have heard the loud acclamations which greeted the accession of 
Elizabeth and the new régime. This memoir of Pole will, however, do 
much to modify the impression created by the vigorous portraiture of 
Mr. Froude. Pole was not a reptile, nor was he a hero; he was not a 
monster of duplicity, nor was he a saint; he was not an incompetent fool, 
nor was he a learned theologian. He had some fine qualities, and often 
meant well. He loved the grand doctrine of the Reformation, that justifi- 
cation is by faith alone; he aimed at reformation of the manners of the 
clergy ; he provided for their devotions ; he may have loved money, but 
he must have impoverished himself for Mary’s sake; he may honestly be 
believed to have Tee patriotic as well as Papal. His life may be studied 
in these pages with much advantage at a time when a new Papal 

gression is being made against the religious faith and common-sense 
of Christendom. ‘We shall look with great interest for the continuation 
of this series of biographies, in which candour and scholarship, earnest 
Protestantism, and true English manliness, are employed to produce a 
really classic history. 


Alfred the Great. By Tuomas Hvucues, M.P. No. VIII. of 
the ‘Sunday Library.’ Macmillan & Co. 


This is an animated recital of the great deeds of England’s ‘ darling’ 
and ‘shepherd,’ whom Mr. Freeman eloquently and earnestly describes as 
‘the most perfect character in history . . . to whose character romance 
‘has done no more than justice, and who appears in exactly the same 
‘light in history and in fable.’ With many other eulogies does the 
distinguished historian of the Norman Conquest extol the name of one 
‘whose many virtues were disfigured by so little alloy.’ Mr. Hughes has 
drawn the portrait in lifelike touches, and described the great campaigns 
and glorious victories of Alfred over the Pagan Danes with a genuine 
enthusiasm. Chapters are devoted to the home-life, to the literary labours, 
to the last will and testament of Alfred, and through the whole recital we 
feel that we are reading lay sermons on the sovereignty of the Lord Christ, 
on the supreme claims of the Divine will to our national allegiance. It 
is not that our author merely puts a text of Holy Scripture at the head of 
his discourses ; he is strong in ‘ application,’ and insists on many a great 
truth with the most conspicuous unction. The high tone of disinterested 
virtue and lofty patriotism, and the vigorous assertions of his own reli- 
gious and moral intuition, remind one often of what Bunyan’s Pilgrim 
said to the sceptic who scoffed at the idea of the celestial city, ‘ Did we 
not SEE it from the Delectable Mountains?’ It is most refreshing to come 
into contact with a page of the troubled history of our world so stainless, 
so beautiful, so lifegiving. The volume is, to our mind, as interesting as 
‘Tom Brown’s School Days,’ and the only fault we find is the mannerism 
which impairs the style of the early portion of the work. To explain 
what we mean, we will complete our notice after Mr. Hughes’ fashion, 
and say, ‘ This book of a strong-hearted member of the Commons’ House 
‘is right loyal to a great Englishman, and the ‘old boy” who erst 
‘ *moralized on young swells” has had high food for those meditations 
‘of his, which he hath had opportunity to pursue on the benches of 
‘ St. Stephen’s. May there issue from that ready, cheery pen of his man 
* more wise words for the enlightenment of this nineteenth cen r 
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Life of Oliver Cromwell, to the Death of Charles the First. By 
J. R, Anprews. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 


Mr. Andrews has written one of those biographical histories that lie 
midway between the utterly uncritical! books of the mere chronicler and 
the works of original research, interpretation, and construction of the 
genuine historian. He seems to have used only such materials as are 
found in print, but he has used them with discriminating judgment, 
and, although he has contributed no new information, he has evidently 
formed for himself a clear and consistent conception of the character 
of his hero. He tells a plain, unvarnished tale, and neither indulges 
in disquisition, nor evinces any very great degree of philosophical 
insight. He has fallen, moreover, into the bad and suspicious habit 
of giving no references. He gives us no account of his authorities, nor 
of his method, and affords us, therefore, no means whatever of testing 
his conclusions. Satisfactory criticism of his book, therefore, is out of 
the question. All that we venture to say cf itis, that it is written in a 
clear, straightforward way, very pleasant to read, and that it is moderate, 
regulated, and therefore presumably fair in its general judgments. He 
prepares us for an intelligent comprehension of Cromwell’s character and 
work by a general historical sketch, connecting his time with the wars of 
the Roses, of course dealing more fully with the miserable rule of the 
first of the Stuarts, which, as Mr. Andrews justly says, prepared both 
the evil and the retribution of the government of Charles. Soomaali 
early promise was not very great. At school, ‘with plenty of talent, he 
lacked diligence and application.’ ‘ Sometimes,’ says Heath, ‘he would 
‘ study hard for a week or two, and then play truant, rob the orchards of 
* the , broly damage their trees, break down their hedges, enter their 
‘ enclosures, and finally behave himself so extravagantly that frequent 
‘ complaints to his father were the consequence, which usually ended in 
‘his being soundly thrashed by the enraged parent.’ He was great in 
school plays and private theatricals. He fell into vicious habits, and 
became a gambler, neglected the law, which he was studying, and got 
into debt, ‘wasting the paternal estate in debaucheries,’ ‘tippling, 
running up a score, and quarrelling, so that few would keep him company.’ 
He was ‘the terror of all the ale-wives in Huntingdon and the neigh- 
bourhood.” 

All this was changed by the power of religion. Heath says, ‘A giddy 
‘inspiration seized Oliver, and he now became the wonder, who just 
‘ before was the hissing and scorn of all people.’ Some think that the 
change was brought by a serious illness, others by his mother’s pious 
admonitions. Kimber, a Dissenting minister, says, ‘ Oliver, falling into 
‘the hands of some Puritans, became mighty reformed, grew sober and 
‘religious.’ Carlyle characteristically says it arose from ‘ hypochondria, 
‘ brought on possibly by, or consequent on, his recognition of Calvinistic 
‘ Christianity.’ About the change itself there can be no doubt. Crom- 
well frequently and with deep emotion and gratitude speaks of it in his 
letters. Soon after he married. Then he took part in the civil war, and his 
great qualities speedily developed themselves. His piety was always 
regulated by good sense. Of his thorough sincerity none but blind and 
passionate partisans could doubt; of his genuine modesty his letters are 
redolent. 

Mr. Andrews has done a good popular service—supplied a book to 
which common readers may be referred with confidence, and which only 
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confirms the opinion of the piety, wisdom, and goodness of this greatest 
of England’s rulers, which, since the labours of Mr. Forster and Mr. 
Carlyle, has been gradually but irreversibly formed. 


The Early Years of Alexander Smith, Poet and Essayist: a 
Study for Young Men, chiefly Reminiscences of Ten Years’ 
Companionship. By the Rev. T. Brissane. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 


While nothing can hinder a genuine poet of his ultimate niche in the 
temple of fame, and while a great poet scarcely can be mistaken, even 
from his first utterance—Byron’s‘ Hours of Idleness’ and Jeffrey’s sen- 
tence on Wordsworth notwithstanding,—a great deal may be done to 
confuse and prejudice early judgments concerning a poet of the calibre 
of Alexander Smith. That, both as a poet and a man, he was genuine, 
modest, generous, and manly, cannot be questioned, but his place is not 
with the Dii Majores of his generation ; and yet, had his ‘ Life Drama’ 
been left to win its own meed of recognition, it would probably have 
placed him higher in the class of poets to which he belongs than it 
actually did. From the very outset he has been the victim of maladroit- 
ness. The foolish vaunting of ill-judging friends, who estimated all things 
by a provincial standard, subjected his‘ Life Drama’ to invidious tests and 
to undeserved depreciations. It must be a pleasant thing to be born a 
Scotchman, and especially at Paisley, which is a very hotbed of poets, 
to have caps thrown up and trumpets blown, as in the case of Alexander 
Smith, and to have three or four memoirs written, from the feeling, we 
suppose, that as yet nonc has done justice to its subject. Mr. Brisbane has 
written a very pleasant and excellent account of the early years of his 
friend, but from first to last its judgments show that utter want of pro- 
portion of which Smith’s early critic or commentator was so injuriously 
guilty. No more amusing illustration of Charles Lamb’s dictum respecting 
the imperviousness to a joke of Mr. Brisbane’s countrymen has recently 
been supplied than the instances of Smith’s cleversayings which hesupplies. 
The ordinary dinner-party might be fitly rated dull that did not furnish 
adozen as good. Similar mismeasurements or misjudgments are indi- 
cated by Mr. Brisbane’s eulogy on the great abilities of the members of 
the ‘ Addisonian Society,’ and by his maladroit use of his friend’s esti- 
mate of Mr. Tupper. All this is to be regretted. It is utterly incon- 
gruous with Smith’s own genuine modesty, and it is inimical to his fame. 
‘Good wine needs no bush,’ and Smith’s wine is good; and his simple, 
manly character is as good as his poetry. Mr. Brisbane's recollections, 
however, are pleasant and interesting. His own gentle feeling and 
modest self-estimate are apparent throughout. He is full of kindly 
a for his friend, and he gives generous and healthy expression 

it. 


The Autobiography of Flora Macdonald; being the Home Life of 
a Heroine. Edited by her Granddaughter. 2 vols. 
Edinburgh : William Nimmo. 


We are left in doubt whether there is any autobiographical nucleus, 
and if so, how much, for this narrative. Judging from internal evidence 
—notwithstanding the prefatory and the supplementary editorial remarks 
—we conclude that it is an attempt by the editor to reproduce, after the 
manner of the author of ‘ Mrs. Mary Powell,’ her grandmother's story as 
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she herself would have told it. This is indicated by the absence of all 
archaisms or provincialisms in style, such as even in the last century 
Flora Macdonald would have used, and by the convenient generalities 
employed in certain matters of detail in which it was as impossible that 
Flora’s memory could have failed her as that her granddaughter’s know- 
ledge should be so minute. For instance, it is altogether inconceivable 
that Flora should forget the names of the kind citizens with whom she 
was domiciled on leaving the Tower. A more skilful artist would have 
avoided the reiterated apologies for doing so, and would have made the 
omission of the name to seem a mere accident. We incline to the con- 
clusion that the whole story is the workmanship of the editor, aided 
probably by family documents and traditions. It is evidently the result 
of great industry and care, and probably presents us with the story of 
Flora’s romantic achievement with as sah completeness and accuracy 
as is now possible. Anecdotes connected with the escape of the Prince, 
traits of the feelings towards him of the Highland clans and of the 
Hanroverians, also of the superstitious notions of the Highlanders con- 
cerning second-sight, are interwoven with the narrative. The cunning 
of the artist, however, is not very great; the story lacks colour and 
vividness. It is readable and apparently reliable; but it is dull and 
indistinct, and does not move us asa story of such romantic incident 


should do. 


Friedrich Wilhelm Krummacher. An Autobiography. Edited by 
his Daveurer. Translated by Rev. M. G. Eusron, M.A. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; London: Hamilton, Adams, 
& Co. 1869. 


The early life’of Friedrich Wilhelm Krummacher was cast on troublous 
times. He was born in 1796, at Mérs, on the Rhine, where the republic 
of Robespierre and Danton had been already established, and where the 
inhabitants of the hereditary provinces of the great Elector had daily to 
taste the miseries of war and foreign domination. The reminiscences of 
his childhood, with their allusions to the philosopher Plessing, the old 
Professor Grimm, and other distinguished friends of his father, are full 
of interest ; and still more charming are the descriptions of the home-life 
of the family, especially of the pastoral relations sustained by his father 
to the rural population who formed his charge at Kettwig. Young 
Krummacher’s education commenced at the Gymnasium of Duisburg. 
It was somewhat interrupted by this country residence, but was a few 
years later pursued with success at Bernburg, under the superintend- 
ence of the learned Herzog, then the director of the Gymnasium in that 
town. Just at the time when the boy was developing into the youth the 
war of liberation was inaugurated, and then even schoolboys became 
eager to rush into the battle-field, and to fight for fatherland. To the 
excitement created by this struggle for political freedom, and the 
gratitude which filled all hearts for the success which crowned the effort, 
Dr. Krummacher largely attributed the re-awakening of spiritual life in 
the Church, which had been cast into a deep slumber by the prevailing 
Rationalism of preceding years. 

We might linger over almost every page of this fascinating volume. 
Especially attractive are the vivid representations of university life at 
Halle and Jena, with their sharply-defined pen-and-ink sketches of 
Wegscheider, Gesenius, Knapp, Fries, Schott, and other distinguished 
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philologists and theologians of the time. In fact, the writer takes us 
with him wherever he goes, and introduces us to the people among whom 
he lived, and the society in which he moved. At Frankfort, where he 
first settled, as ministerial assistant to Dr. Spiess, he at once makes us 
free of the soirées where he was accustomed to meet with Passavant and 
Thibaut, with Uhland, Tieck, Thorwaldsen, Carl Ritter, and a host of 
other men well known to fame. A year or two later we see him with his 
young wife, sailing down the Rhine, to take possession of his pastorate 
at Ruhrort, and we sympathize in the warm welcome given to him 
by his parishioners, who came out to meet him with an enthusiasm 
and display of decorated boats, floral arches, cannon-firing, and bell- 
ringing, befitting a royal triumph. We must not pause to watch his 
exemplary, happy life among the villagers of Ruhrort, nor his yet more 
extended usefulness in Gemarke and Elberfeld, to which places he was 
successively called, and in both of which he preached the sermons on 
‘Elijah the Tishbite,’ by which, perhaps, he is chiefly known to English 
Christians. While at Elberfeld he was brought under the notice of 
Friedrich Wilhelm IV., at that time Crown Prince of Prussia, having 
been selected to preach before him, on the occasion of his visiting the 
town. This led to Dr. Krummacher being subsequently appointed to 
the charge of Trinity Church, in Berlin, and eventually installed as 
Court preacher at Potsdam. In the wider sphere offered to him by a resi- 
dence in Berlin, he found many attractions and advantages, but of course 
there were compensating distractions and conflicts to be endured. The 
‘ catastrophe,’ as he terms it, of the year 1848, almost overwhelmed him, 
and at that point his autobiography suddenly breaks off. His daughter, 
however, has added a supplement, which gives the leading events of his 
closing years. He continued at his post, scarcely conscious of advancing 
age, until at length, in an hour when those who loved him locked not for 
it, the summons came to him, ‘ Enter into the joy of thy Lord.’ 

This appears to us to be a model autobiography. It is free from all 
wearisome detail of the fortunes of its central figure; it throws much 
light on the state of religion, and the varying phases of piety in Germany 
during the present century; it brings us into close contact with rural 
and with city life, and presents us with graphic sketches of many German 
notabilities in various departments of science and art. Dr. Krummacher 
could paint a portrait in a paragraph, and his autobiography contains a 

allery of such. We advise our readers to procure it, and judge for 
themselves. 


The ‘ Rob Roy’ on the Jordan, Nile, Red Sea, and Gennesareth : 
a Canoe Cruise in Palestine and Egypt, and the Waters of 
Damascus. By J. Maccrecor, M.A. With Maps and 
Illustrations. John Murray. 


We regret that Mr. Macgregor’s very interesting and important book 
has reached us too late for more than a very scant notice. Its graphic 
style, its bold adventure, and its combination of geographical and sacred 
interest, make it exciting asa romance. To those who have visited the 
Holy Land, and from the heights of Kedesh, Naphtali, or Hermon, have 
surveyed the Jordan Valley, which Mr. Macgregor has explored, his book 
will excite equal interest and wonder. Although Palestine has ever 
been the object of a peculiar religious interest which invests even the 
most commonplace book of travels therein with an almost sacred cha- 
racter; although the learned volumes of Robinson, Wilson, De Saulcy, 
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Stanley, Porter, and a multitude of others, have been written; 
although thousands of tourists visit the Jordan at Jericho, survey it from 
the heights of Tiberias, Kedesh, and Banias, yet, incredible as it may 
appear, Mr. Macgregor is the first who has really discovered the course of 
the Jordan from Dan to the sea of Tiberias. These twenty miles of the 
course of the river have been almost as unknown to us as the course 
of the Zambesi, although every year hundreds of eyes gaze over the 
entire section of the Jordan Valley which it traverses. 

Mr. Macgregor spent some time in canoeing in the Delta and the Gulf 
of Suez. Hence he went to Beyrout, whence he and his canoe were con- 
veyed across the Lebanon to Damascus. He crossed the Litany, which, 
rising west of Baalbek, flows through Coslo-Syria, and empties itself into 
the Mediterranean a little to the north of Tyre. 

Crossing the Anti-Lebanon, he struck the river Barada (Abana, pro- 
nounced, Mr. Macgregor tells us, Abana), at the Ain-Fiji, surely one of 
the most romantic spots in the world—a river springing to birth at once 
in a deep dell overhung with trees, and embanked by rugged cliffs, with 
ruins of two old temples around, from a projecting mass of one of which it is 
seen to great advantage. It stays to form no pool, but starts off at once 
a roaring torrent, some four or five feet deep, and thirty feet wide, swift 
and impetuous as the Rhine at Basle, the spurs of the Anti-Lebanon 
around rising above some thousand feet. After a course of about seventy 
yards, it joms the main stream from Zebedany and the hills about 
Baalbek, and runs a most romantic course to Damascus—a veritable 
river of the water of life. Tothisstream Mr. Macgregor committed him- 
self on his canoe, and after a rough voyage, over rapids and under 
tangled trees, reached Damascus safely. Leaving Damascus again, he 
pursued the course of the river eastwards until it lost itself in the 
morasses of Bahret esh Shurkyeh, and Ateibeh. It is singular that three 
important rivers of Syria have no outlet—the Jordan loses itself in the 
Dead Sea, Abana and Pharpar in morasses of the EKastern desert, evapo- 
ration absorbing their constant contribution of waters. Mr, Macgregor 
spent Christmas Day, 1868, in the Ateibeh morass. His adventures 
among the rushes, and with the Arabs, are most exciting, and must be 
read in detail. He has added to what Mr. Porter and others had dis- 
covered, very interesting details. Again crossing the Anti-Lebanon, this 
time across the northern spurs of Hermon, he struck the Litany a little 
above Hasbeiya. Ina spring, in a field near Bekafyeh, he found, as he 
thought, the real source of the Jordan, the streamlet from which tumbled 
into the dry bed of a watercourse, and fell in a cascade over the hori- 
zontal head of strongly stratified rock. or the first time he thinks this 
has been thus recognised as the earliest source of the Jordan. Ofcourse he 
examines carefully the two great sources at Tell-el-Kady (Dan) and 
Banias (Ceesarea-Philippi), which, some two or three miles distant from 
each other, each pours forth from the earth, in a volume equal to that of 
the New River, a rushing stream. After a few miles these two confluents 
join the stream from Hasbeya, and the three form the Jordan. Of the 
beauties of Banias, at the foot of Hermon—the Syrian Tivoli, as Stanley 
calls it—we cannot speak. The interesting thing in Mr. Macgregor’s 
narrative is, that from this confluence of the three streams to the Lake of 
Tiberias, the course of the Jordan has been hitherto unknown. Embark- 
ing upon it in his canoe—his dragoman and servants with the baggage 
being sent forward to the Lake of Hooleh (Merom), some ten or twelve 
miles south--Mr. Macgregor proceeded southwards until he was taken 
prisoner, canoe and all, at Salhyeh by the Arabs. After some very 
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exciting experiences, he was rescued by his dragoman, again embarked in 
his canoe, and found, after two or three miles, that the river branched 
into two or three streams, each of which came to an end, one in a pool, the 
others in a morass. With great difficulty his canoe was carried to Lake 
Hooleh, from a secure camping-place on the north-west corner of which 
he embarked, and deliberately surveyed the lake. He found a hidden 
confluent among the tall papyrus, and boldly entering it alone, went north- 
ward some two or three miles, until he found that it also had an end in a 
great pool surrounded by a morass. This wasthe Jordan, running much 
farther to the west than any map has hitherto given it. Mr. Macgregor 
satisfied himself that there is no stream at all under the hills of Bashan 
to the east, where its course has always been laid down. It appears that the 
Jordan is really arrested by about half a mile of morass, which swamps 
the valley all round. Mr. Macgregor thinks that this might be easily cut 
through, when the valley would be drained. Mr. Macgregor thoroughly 
examined the Lake of Gennesareth, traversing it in his canoe in all 
directions. He has corrected many of our conclusions, and has added 
important items of information. We regret that we cannot follow him 
further. His book is exceedingly well written, vivacious without being 
Se learned and not pedantic, pious and not sanctimonious; it has 


dus spell-bound. It is a perfect romance of travel, and an important 
contribution to geographical science. 


A Diary in the East during the Tour of the Prince and Princess of 


Wales. By Howarp Rvssett. Routledge & 
Sons. 


It is with Mr. Russell’s work as with many others, more easy to 
criticise it than to achieve it. We can hardly conceive a more difficult 
literary task than that which fell to Mr. Russell’s lot. First, as a news- 
paper correspondent, he had to write for newspaper readers, in a style, 
that is, that whatever its information or disquisition or moralizing, must 
not be dull, but that in a couple of columns must so clothe things worth 
reading at all in such a literary and festive costume, as must delight 
some two or three hundred thousand miscellaneous readers. Next, as a 
littérateur attached to the suite of the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
his principal duty is not to describe the scenes visited, but to tell how 
the royal travellers deported themselves therein, what impressions were 
made upon them, and what impressions they made ; how far they resem- 
bled ordinary mortals in their enjoyments and adventures, their inter- 
course with the Arabs, and their shopping in the bazaars ; whether the 
Prince smoked a chiboque and the Princess a nargilley; whether they 
ate a genuine kibob or tasted rahat-el-koom; how the Princess rode 
upon a camel, and whether she held her nose in the exploration of 
mummy-pits. Clearly, amere description of Egypt and the Nile, how- 
ever learned and clever, would have been altogether beside the mark; 
the personal element is the prominent one. Mr. Russell could have 
described the Nile far more advantageously under ordinary conditions. 
Who of Mr. Russell's atrabilious critics, writing in the royal suite day 
by day, would have had tact enough, nay, genius enough, to have exactly 
hit the via media between the tuft-hunter and the cynic, the snob who 
was ashamed of no adulation, and the equal snob who refused the 
expression of all genuine feeling, even while describing royal move- 
ments. Any of them would probably have been glad enough of Mr. 
Russell’s commission. We doubt whether there is another who could 
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have fulfilled the conditions thereof, and have written so sensibly and 
with such good taste as Mr. Russell has done. Another, and perhaps 
the crowning difficulty, was that the Nile is almost as familiar as Picca- 
dilly ; it is difficult to go into any company of educated men, of whom 
fifty per cent. have not climbed the Great Pyramid and tried to shoot a 
crocodile, or, at any rate, engaged the services of the ‘professor of 
crocodile-finding.’ (A the Crimea, or amid the tragedies and excitements 
of the Indian Mutiny, Mr. Russell had a weighty and romantic tale to 
tell. His letters were read breathlessly, as one reads the ‘ Gazette’ after 
a battle. Few of us have forgotten yet the sensations produced at every 
breakfast-table by his narrative of the battle of Balaciava—sensa- 
tions that are experienced only once in a lifetime ; but to describe the 
familiar Nile, and a royal progress thereupon, was indeed to make bricks 
with the scantiest possible allowance of straw. Although, therefore, a 
dilettante criticism may put its finger here and there upon an excess or a 
defect, and loudly declare that the frank admiration of the charming 
Princess is too courtly, or that the personal minutix are too egotistical, 
Mr. Russell may fairly challenge all competition. Where is the news- 
paper correspondent who has done his work so well? His letters make 
a book of travels that everyone but a cynic will read with eager interest, 
and that the next generation will read more eagerly than this. 

Mr. Russell has much to tell that ordinary tourists never see, for of 
course every facility and much that was special in the way of Eastern 
spectacle was provided for the royal travellers. The Pyramids and the 
river present, of course, the same aspect to plebeian al to royal eyes; 
but the former do not see the balls and gaieties of Cairo, nor the spec- 
tacles of Fellaheen and Bedouin life in the desert exhibited to the latter. 
It is not every day that an expedition leaves Cairo, whose cuisine is 
represented by 3,000 bottles of champagne, 20,000 bottles of soda-water, 
4,000 bottles of claret, with sherry, ales, and liqueurs in proportion. 
Not even Eéthen makes us realize more vividly the dreamy life, the 
undecaying, unreviving desolation of the East. Because Mr. Russell’s 
pen is so easy, his achievement may be undervalued ; but in restrained 
power of delineation, in suggestive rather than exhaustive fulness, in 
vivid and magical, and yet simple and succinct description, in pure 
and idiomatic style, no modern traveller surpasses Mr. Russell’s 
account of the Nile. An intelligent child may understand every 
word that he uses, and will realize every scene that he describes. 
Mr. Russeil’s educated eye sees what unpractised and unobservant 
travellers do not see, and by aclever selection of characteristic 
features, he makes untravelled readers see it as well. Above the 
cataract, Mr. Russell could not proceed with the royal travellers, on 
account of the necessity for proceeding in smaller vessels. He returned, 
therefore, to Cairo, and availed himself of the opportunity of a rapid 
run to Jaffa and Jerusalem. He does not feel very amiably towards 
Mr. Cook’s excursion parties, which he describes as ‘an aggregate of 
terrors.’ Evading them, however, at Alexandria, he fell into a crowded 
steamboat cargo of Greek priests, Syrians, and Russians, touched at 
Port Said, found Mr. Cook’s tourists there before him, was able to land 
at Jaffa, had a delightful ride over the thirty-six miles that intervene 
between Jaffa and Jerusalem, found some of Mr. Cook’s tourists in the 
convent at Ramleh, and reached the Holy City by a way now, alas! we 
are told by a friend who has been there since Mr. Russell, traversed by 
a veritable omnibus. In the fewest possible well-chosen words he 
describes Jerusalem, and if it be a proof of power to vivify reminiscences 
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becoming somewhat vague, we can testify to this power in Mr. Russell. 
The place, the inhabitants, the social and religious condition, the super- 
stitions, the genuine traditions, the excavations of Lieutenant Warren, 
are rapidly depicted as by instantaneous photographs. A couple of days 
in Jerusalem, and a day’s excursion to Bethlehem, were all the time 
allowed to Mr. Russell in the Holy Land. He returned to Jaffa, and by 
Ismaili and the Suez Canal to Cair», where he rejoined the suite of the 
Prince. After a visit to Suez, Ismaili, and Port Said, the Prince sailed 
from Alexandria for Constantinople, where, of course, Mr. Russell was 
on familiar ground, which he very charmingly describes. At Constanti- 
nople, the Prince and Princess, ‘Mr. and Mrs. Williams,’ visit the 
bazaars incog., and so the tale of Eastern hacshish is completed, and, by 
Athens and the Brindisi route, the travellers return home. Mr. Russell 
has written one of the most interesting, artistic, and effective books of 
courtly travel that has been given to the world. 


Search for Winter Sunbeams in the Riviera, Corsica, Algiers, and 
Spain. By Samvet 8. Cox. With numerous Illustrations. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 


Mr. Cox is a member of the American House of Representatives, who 
has been compelled by delicate health to take the tour of travel of which 
this very pleasant book is the record. It opens rather ominously. 
Mr. Cox, in order to justify its title, devotes a preliminary chapter to a 
disquisition on the general properties of light; its influence upon health 
especially, and its beneficence to dwellers on the Mediterranean coasts in 

articular. Let no one be deterred, however, by such a formidable 

eading as ‘The Therapeutics of Oxygen and Pharmacy of Sunbeams.’ 
The science is of the mildest possible character; the chapters are made 
to look bigger than they really are. All that Mr. Cox does is to give us 
some ten or twelve pages of apparently learned, but really chatty and 
semi-humorous remarks on the blessedness of sunshine. He purposes no 
diagnosis of his pathological condition, and attempts no epitome either of 
Professor Tyndall’s treatises, or of Keith Jobnstone’s ‘Physical Geo- 
graphy.’ He chooses thus to introduce a well-informed, well-written, and 
almost brilliant volume of travelling records, in which considerable know- 
ledge and culture, in the form of historical reminiscences and classical 
allusions, blend with skilful descriptions of personal experience, and gentle 
humour, occasionally, but not often, breaking out into mild puns, to 
make a vivacious and very readable book. Mr. Cox took up his abode 
first at Mentone, the physical paradise of Europe, perhaps of the world, 
into which, however, doubtless among others, tle French serpent, in the 
form of conscription, has entered, and the inhabitants bemoan their 
separation from the little principality of Monaco adjacent. Somehow, 
our Gallican neighbours contrive to make their yoke galling, as 
Mr. Cox might possibly put it. Monaco, however, has its serpent also; 
its kinglet derives his chief income from M. Blanc’s roulette table. In 
his account of Corsica, glorified with Napoleonic decorations and tra- 
ditions, Mr. Cox describes less familiar ground. The Corsicans have, 
both historically ard actually, the characteristics of all highland peoples— 
great social simplicity and virtue, an occasional proclivity to brigandage 
excepted, and an inconvenient tendency to stubborn independence. 
Mr. Cox’s reminiscences of the Buonaparte family—especially of the 
house, room, and bedstead of Napoleon’s birth—will chiefly interest 
his readers. Concerning Algiers, he contrives in a very short space to 
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describe the city and country, to give an account of conquests in North 
Africa, to describe the chief battle-grounds, the manners and customs of 
the people, past and present, their myths, statistics, social relations, the 
conflict of civilization, and the prospects of the country. His general 
conclusion is not very eulogistic of the colonizing success of the French. 
‘It is,’ he says, ‘still a problem whether France had not better do with 
Algiers as the conscript did who caught an Algerine tigress—let her go.’ 
France cannot help treating Algiers not only as a conquered but as a 
foreign country, imposing heavy duties upon its produce, which of course 
perpetuates the relationship of mere weakness subdued by force—a 
condition fatal ‘to successful colonization. Even M. Chevalier and 
Napoleon III. yield to the insane clamour of‘ protection to home industry.’ 
In many ways, however, both good and evil, European civilization 
is telling upon African Mahommedanism; but Mr. Cox thinks there is in 
Algiers a good deal of inflammable material, generated by French domi- 
nation, which any spark may explode. From Algiers it is not far to 
Spain. Mr. Cox steamed from Oran to Carthagena ; it was a little after 
the revolution and the flight of Queen Isabella. He is struck with the 
contrast between the melancholy desert of Southern Spain and the 
fertility of Algiers. Everything that travellers usually see in Spain, 
from the bull-fight of Murcia to the cathedral of Seville, is noted down 
pleasantly, intelligently, and with just that degree of historical reminis- 
cence that gives solidity and worth to personal observation. Of course, 
Mr. Cox recommends to the Spaniards in search of a king a federal 
republic on the American model. Well, they may do worse than this. 
We part from Mr. Cox with a very warm commendation of his instruc- 
tive, well-written, and very pleasant book. 


New Tracks in North America. By Wiutt1am A. Bett, M.B. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 


It is well for the lovers of aboriginal romance that Central Africa and 
the interior of Australia remain for investigation, and have yet to be 
subdued to the utilitarianism of civilizing colonists. North America has 
almost yielded up her vast prairies, and the Red Indian has almost dis- 
appeared. A generation later, and Washington Irving would have been 
too late for his picturesque descriptions and Fennimore Cooper for 
his graphic romances. Cooper just saw the border-land where 
advancing civilization treads upon the heels of retreating savagery, and 
the contact of the two furnishes elements of thrilling incident and vital 
interest which neither alone could supply. The Atlantic and the Pacifie 
have been connected by the iron way of civilization : one line has been 
compieted, others have been surveyed. Canada and the United States 
are eagerly competing for the commerce of new worlds, and before half- 
a-dozen years are passed, it is probable that three or four parallels of 
railroad will be laid across the territory which yet remains to the Mexican 
and the Red Indian, when the hunting-grounds will be abandoned, and 
the process of aboriginal decadence wiil be rapidly accelerated. Europe 
rent not yet be afraid of excess of population. Her various races, 
chiefly her Saxons, are fulfilling with amazing enterprise, pluck, and 
rapidity, their great destiny in subduing the earth to civilization and to 
the higher forms of Christianity. If emigration and Western aggression 
advance for the next few years as rapidly as they have done during the 
past, the greater portion of the wild regions which Dr. Bell describes 
will be covered with prosperous towns, smiling villages, and enclosed 
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farmsteads. Dr. Bell attached himself as amateur photographer to a 
surveying expedition, which in 1867 was sent out to examine and report 
upon the most southernly track for the Kansas Pacific Railway, intended 
to pass through Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, and Southern 
California. The expedition was properly escorted and provided for by 
the United States’ Government. Even thus protected, Dr. Bell has 
stories to tell of thrilling peril and adventure. Without such assistance 
the expedition would have been impossible. Starting from St. Louis, he 
travelled southwards and westwards some 5,000 miles, striking the Gulf 
of California in lat. 28°. His route lay among the valleys and confluents 
of the Rio Grande and the Colorado, and over the wild mountain-passes 
between them, chiefly through the territories of the Cheyennes, the 
Navaios, the Apaches, the Pueblos, and other tribes of Red Indians and 
New Mexicans, over territories, some of them abounding in huge and 
remarkable remains of Aztec civilization, and once possessed by the 
Spanish conquerors of the New World, whose blood runs largely in the 
veins of the more southern tribes. These tribes still wage an uncom- 
promising war with their civilized invader, and the chances are terribly 
against the unprotected traveller or caravan. 

The substance of Dr. Bell’s book is of the solid utilitarian sort that 
conscientiously instructs us concerning the scientific and economical 
aspects of both country and people. The botany, geology, mining, agri- 
cultural, and commercial prospects of the country are carefully recorded. 
The book, indeed, might be a volume of the invaluable reports of the 
United States’ Exploring Expeditions. It is not very picturesquely 
written. Dr. Bell tells a straightforward, business-like story; his 
descriptions are photographs, rather than artistic pictures; there is not 
much of romance in Dr. Bell’s imagination, and his literary art is not 
first-rate. Nevertheless, skipping the science, the volumes will greatly 
interest general readers by the simple novelty and exciting character of 
the things which they record. Here are full descriptions of various 
Indian races, their numbers, characteristics, and prospects. Ample 
details of physical geography, and all the information that the Kansas 
Railway Company might naturally expect from its commissioners, are 
all tabulated and presented as a regular report. But there are also inte- 
resting and exciting incidents of travel, adventures, and perils with the 
Indians, difficulties, if not dangers, in cafions and mountain-passes, from 
flood and drought; «nd Dr. Bell and his party had two or three regular 
battles with the Indians, in which lives were lost on both sides. Many 
anecdotes of adventure, too, he gathered from others. He gives an affect- 
ing account of the death of Lieutenant Carrol, a lad of eighteen, at Fort 
Bowie, who went out to track the Apaches, and was killed by them— 
Dr. Bell discovering his corpse (vol. li., p. 48.) He was buried in the 
little graveyard of the fort. ‘I read,’ said Dr. Bell, ‘on the wooden 
* crosses over every grave but one, “killed by the Apaches.” ’ 

The most exciting chapter in the work is the account of the passage of 
the great ‘cafion’ of the Colorado by James White, in 1867, which seems 
to be a circumstantial narrative, attested in the most careful way by 
those who rescued White, as well as by those who know him, and know 
the most of the district which he traversed. Dr. Bell conversed with 
him at Colville, where he now lives, and heard from him a corroboration 
of the story. The characteristic feature of the Colorado, and of other 
American rivers, consists of deep ravines or cafions which in the course of 
countless centuries they have cut for themselves through lofty and 
extensive plateaus. James White, with two companions, started, in 
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April, 1867, from Fort Badger, on the Arkansas river, for the Western 
gold-fields. They proceeded to Colorado city, thence, after crossing the 
Rocky Mountains, they reached the northern branch of the San Juan 
river, which flows into the Colorado. They began ‘ prospecting’ for gold, 
but not being so successful as they hoped, they proceeded westward for 
200 miles along the valley of the San Juan, when they found that it 
entered a deep and gloomy ‘caiion’; they struck across the country to 
avoid it, and having travelled for about fifty miles, reached the Grand 
River above its junction with the Green River, after which it is the 
Colorado proper; they looked down upon it, however, flowing at the 
bottom of a caiion 2,000 feet deep. After some difficulty, they suc- 
ceeded in effecting a descent by a side ‘ caiion,’ and so obtaining water 
for themselves and animals. It was now August. While reascending, 
they heard the terrific war-whoop of the Indians, a shower of bullets was 
poured upon them, and Baker fell dead. White and Strole effected a 
retreat to the bottom of the side caiion, where, abandoning their animals, 
they reached the Grand River in about four hours, its perpendicular 
walls, rising to a height of 2,000 feet, and leaving them but one avenue 
of escape, viz., the dashing torrent itself. They found driftwood enough 
to make a raft, and committed themselves to the unknown chasm, often 
encountering foaming rapids and terrific whirlpools. Once or twice 
they effected a landing. White estimates the width of the river at one 
of their landing-places at 200 yards. They reached the mouth of the 
Green River, and found themselves embarked upon the Colorado proper. 
At night they generally contrived to fasten their raft to a projecting 
rock; or to haul it up to some low bank. As they proceeded, the grey 
sandstone walls increased in height, and from observations made then, 
and scientific calculations afterwards, it is estimated that in some places 
they were from 6,000 to 8,000 feet high. They knew that Colville was at 
the mouth of the river, and naturally thought that ‘such wonderful 
walls could not last.’ They had provisions that would serve them for 
five days. Onthe fourth day of their voyage, in the descent of a terrific 
rapid, Strole was whirled off the raft, tossed for a moment on the water, 
and perished in the whirlpool; poor White clung to his raft, lashing 
himself to it; a fecling of despair seized him as he prayed for the death 
he was fleeing from. Once or twice the logs of his raft separated, but he 
got them together again. For fourteen days this terrible voyage con- 
tinued, during which he was often unconscious, when he floated out of 
the mouth of the caiion, and was rescued at Colville, having, it was esti- 
mated, traversed a distance of 550 miles. There may be some little 
imaginative exaggeration in White’s descriptions, but his story must be 
substantially a true one. Although the ample and novel materials at 
Dr. Bell’s command might have been presented in a more picturesque 
and compact form, yet his book is one of solid information and interesting 
adventure. It touches many great questions of the future, and con- 
tributes valuable materials for their solution. 


The ‘ Beggynhof ; or, the City of the Single. By the Author of 
Gheel; or, the City of the Simple.’ Chapman and Hall. 


The interest excited by the account of the singular and successful 
treatment of lunatics at Gheel, has encouraged the authoress to tell the 
world about the far better known Béguinages of Ghent and other 
Belgian towns. One of the first wonders to untravelled Protestant Eng- 
lishmen, a few years ago, was the sisterhood of Ghent, with their white 
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unruffied coiffures, folded like dinner-napkins over their heads. Of 
late years, sisters of mercy in our English streets have lessened the 
interest their appearance excited; but the history of their order, and the 
descriptions of its rules and habits, given in this little book, will be read 
with gratification. The discussion which introduces it, vindicating the 
Romish view of sisterhoods, in a conversation with chance travellers in a 
railway carriage, may be passed over. It is easy to construct a dialogue 
so as to give an easy victory to one’s own side, which is what the writer 
has done, although on neither side is there anything adduced that is very 
cogent. In the secular Béguinages (in Flemish, Reggynhofs) of Belgium, 
she has a favourable instance for the quiet inculcations of celibate nun- 
neries. The ordinary conventual system is so far modified, that the 
Béguinage is in the midst of the town population, vows are taken for 
only a limited period, and the sisters are free to move about among the 
egg These regulations are held up as the ideal of conventual 
ife—the evils of nunneries under the ordinary system being freely 
admitted—and, so far as appears, the liberties here enjoyed have never 
led to abuse, although the slight historical research, and the optimism of 
the authoress, somewhat qualify the value of her testimony. The Grand 
Béguinage of Ghent, established in the thirteenth century, of which a 
lengthened and very glowing description is given, stands in the heart of 
the city, ‘a miniature city within a city,’ almost a lay-town enclosed 
with its own moated walls; it consists of one hundred smaller and 
eighteen larger houses. The larger houses contain as many as twenty or 
thirty inhabitants, and are called convents; they are under the super- 
vision of a prioress, herself responsible to the Grande Dame. ‘The 
smaller houses contain from two to four inmates each. In the centre is 
the green, on which the church stands. The streets are paved, and the 
whole is surrounded by a moated wall. Of course everything is in 
exquisite order, neatness, and cleanliness. Originally planned for eight 
hundred women, it has for the last six centuries given shelter to more 
than two-thirds of that number, comprising individuals of all ages, ranks, 
and fortunes, living peacefully, and employed busily in works of useful- 
ness. The devotedness of the sisters as nurses in times of sickness and 
plague has always been self-sacrificing and heroic. In 1809-10, when 
the marsh fever and the typhus were decimating the regiments quar- 
tered on the coast, and the military attendants deserted the deadly 
infection of the sick in the crowded hospitals, the Béguines proffered 
their services, and for six months more than a hundred of them acted as 
nurses, one-fourth of whom sacrificed their lives; and this is but one 
instance out of many. In the cholera epidemics of 1832, 1849, and 1853, 
they again offered themselves to the eupliais as nurses. Bound by 
annual vows. they are free to visit or to receive visits. They manage 
their own property ; some come from the poorest, some from the richest 
classes of society. One old lady visited by the authoress, the mother 
superior, was possessed of a hundred thousand pounds. She had inha- 
bited the Béguinage upwards of seventy years. Her revenues had been 
regularly distributed to the poor, and her capital as religiously preserved 
for her heirs. She was almost as ignorant of the world as the monks of 
the convent of St. Catherine, at Mount Sinai. She had no conception of 
the modern railway, post-office, or newspaper ; she knew nothing of the 
occurrences of the last half century. When told, during the Crimean 
campaign, that Sebastopol was taken, she replied, with a naiveté almost 
sublime, ‘I’m very sorry. Poor fellow! o is he? Who has taken 
him; and what will they do with him ?’ 
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Everything appears to the authoress couleur de rose. We fear that 
even Béguninages are, no more than other paradises, exempt from the 
slime of the old serpent, and that the venerable mother superior could 
tell tales of far more than the authoress saw. But the book 1s a pleasant 
and instructive account of an interesting type of life. 


Pictures of Hungarian Life. By the Author of ‘ Flemish Inte- 
riors.’” William Ridgway. 


The authoress of ‘ Flemish Interiors’ is indefatigable. We should say 
that she was writing too fast if she did not write so well. This is the 
second new work from her pen that has come into our hands within a few 
days. It is a pleasant, instructive, and well-written narrative of Hun- 
garian travel—which, in search of ‘ pastures fresh,’ Cardinal Wiseman 
suggested to her, and for which his talismanic name in Catholic Hungary 
gave her very efficient facilities. Hungary is far less known to restless 
English and American tourists—who know Switzerland as well as they 
know St. James’s-street and the Broadway—than it ought to be, and than 
we fear it will continue to be, until incipient popularity encourage 
anticipatory hotels. The authoress expresses herself with characteristic 
optimism of the Magyars and Magyarland. Her experiences, if some- 
times rough, are always pleasant; her impressions are always favour- 
able. Sometimes, as in ier account of the simple, learned, catholic, 
and saintly Archbishop of Gran, her admiration rises to enthusiasm. 
She describes routes and places, portrays individual character and social 
life, and tells Bohemian legends with an untiring vivacity and an un- 
failing fund of good humour. A more agreeable travelling companion it 
would be difficult to imagine—a more pleasant book of travels could 
hardly be read. Whether every traveller would share her enthusiasm 
would depend largely upon the strength of his digestive organs, upon 
the obtuseness of his epidermis, and whether he carried an introduction 
from a Roman Catholic Cardinal. Nevertheless, our slight acquaintance 
with Hungary disposes us to endorse the favourable verdict of the 
authoress, and to recommend the blasé tourist to try it for his next 
vacation ramble. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


The Administration of India from 1859 to 1868, the First Ten 
Years of Administration under the Crown. By Inrupus 


Tuomas Pricuarp, Barrister-at-Law. In Two Volumes, 
Macmillan. 1869. 


These volumes contain a brief but comprehensive review of the various 
proceedings of the Indian Government during the last ten years. They 
are well arranged, the authorities consulted are of the highest order, and 
the information given is in general correct and full. Of the style, how- 
ever, we cannot speak with any enthusiasm. It partakes too much of 
that which used to be considered so popular in the old India House, the 
humdrum. With many a noble theme to discuss, and many a great 
event to describe, it marches on in the same steady manner, exhibitin 
the writer as a modern chronicler, careful in all his details, but almost 
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entirely lacking in the fire and fervour which such a narrative ought to 
have possessed. The period to which it refers is the most remarkable in 
the history of India under English rule, and has witnessed a social and 
public progress of which Englishmen who have not seen it can have no 
adequate idea. The careful reader who wishes to learn what has occurred 
will find abundance of facts, duly classified and patiently noted, from 
the war in Bhotan, through legislation and female education, down to the 
cure of snake-bite and the Delhi sore. On this account we commend the 
work to our readers, assuring them that they will be well repaid for the 
time and thought which they may devote to its perusal. 

The first volume, in thirteen chapters, describes the events which have 
occurred in the public history of the Indian empire. These include the 
settlement of Oude, the mutiny of the English troops of the Company, 
the great famine of 1861, the Patna conspiracy, the cholera in the Pun- 
jaub, the crash in Bombay, the Orissa famine, border outbreaks, and 
railway progress. In the second volume, ten chapters describe the 
Bhotan and “Umbeyla campaigns, the progress of education and of reli- 
gious opinion, the ag! of the three hundred new laws passed by the 
Imperial Legislature, the unhappy history of Indian finance, and the 
application and development of sanitary measures to barracks, jails, and 
towns. This is no mean range of subjects, and most of them illustrate 
that solid progress in knowledge, order, industry, and wealth which has 
been spreading over the Empire with marvellous rapidity during recent 
years. 


The Education of Girls; and the Employment of Women of the 
Upper Classes considered. Two Lectures. By W. B. Hoveson, 
LL.D. Second Edition. 


We are glad to see that Dr. Hodgson—one of our very first authorities 
on educational topics—has republished the valuable lectures which he 
delivered three or four years ago in London and Manchester. Among 
the many works which now adorn the literature of the subject, there is 
none in which it is more lucidly set out and more powerfully argued. 
Wisely putting aside from the commencement of the first lecture specu- 
lations relating to the equality of the sexes, the suitability of women for 

rofessions now occupied by men, and their imaginary disqualification 
i higher culture for domestic duties—speculations frequently imported 
into the discussion to prevent efficient action—with true logical instinct, 
and with every variety of illustration, he treats the practical inquiry, What 
ought to, and what can be, done to improve the present system of train- 
ing girls? All thoughtful men and women are now of one opinion as to 
the injurious effects of the present system, first on those who are sub- 
jected to it, and then on society in general, and are convinced of the 
great importance of a thorough reform. ‘The loss to the individuals 
themselves, and ultimately to society, through the imperfect or wrong 
training of women, is incalculable. By being treated as incapable, vain, 
and frivolous, women become so; whereas by the adoption of a more 
enlightened theory, they rise to the occasion, and realize, whenever the 
experiment is fairly tried, the hopes and the convictions of those who 
wish to do both them and society justice. ‘To admit the great influence 
of woman, and to be indifferent to the quality of that influence, involves 
an inconsistency so absurd, that the marvel is, that any system which 
embodies and represents it, can have stood its ground so long. If women 
are too frequently (as is alleged) vain, thoughtless, extravagant, and 
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empty-headed, is not this assertion itself a condemnation of the means 
that have been adopted for their so-called education? Unless education 
is a farce, and its results merely fortuitous, ought any other result than 
this to have been obtained? And yet much injustice is often done by a 
condemnation which is, on general principles, severely just. To ignore 
in the education of woman all robust and invigorating exercise of mind, 
and then to taunt her with feebleness of thought and ignorance—to 
occupy her earliest years with ‘accomplishments’ which often accomplish 
nothing but the elevation of the lower at the expense of the higher powers 
of the mind, and which tend to check and depress much that is noble 
and high-minded to make positive arrangement for securing such results, 
and then to blame those who passively represent them, is indeed folly as 
wellas injustice. The defenders of this system are indeed becoming fewer 
and fewer; but the number of those who are indifferent about its influ- 
ence (and these are generally the real hindrances to improvement) is 
still large and influential. By reading (but then they won’t read it) 
Dr. Hodgson’s most valuable lectures, indifferents will certainly be con- 
verted either into friends or enemies of reform in female education. 
Either result would be a gain. Get them arguing, and you have them at 
your mercy. 

There is one aspect of this subject which Dr. Hodgson’s peculiar know- 
ledge and efficiency as a lecturer on economics and its collateral bearings, 
enables him to bring forward with special foree—it is the melancholy 
spectacle of young women, graceful in manner, by no means ignorant 
in the ordinary sense of the word, gentle in voice, affectionate often 
towards individuals, but utterly indifferent to humanity in general. Such 
persons are ready enough with tears for the sufferings of the heroes of 
fiction, for those of their own especial friends, or even of their lap-dogs, 
while they exhibit positive apathy to the sufferings of their fellow-men 
and women as such, as well as to the great problems of society, in the 
solution of which the great and the good around them are striving and 
even agonizing, ‘with groanings which cannot be uttered.’ We have 
often been rendered sick at heart by observing the hardness of heart, 
the utter absence of any noble emotion, with which such young women 
listen to the recital of the dreadful deeds of our soldiers and officials in 
China, India, and Jamaica, even when those deeds consisted of fiendish 
assaults on the persons of members of their own sex. This theme has 
never yet been adequately treated, nor its fearful connection with the 
morals and religion of our age shown as it deserves to be. Then there 
is the case of the bringing up of our women in total ignorance of 
things that they ought, in the bare interests of humanity, to know— 
the economical and political —_ of the age in which they live. 
In this case ignorance is the mother, not of devotion, but of heart- 

aralysis. It is most wisely and ably said, in words quoted by Dr. 
Redaoen from the ‘Saturday Review:’ ‘To be utterly devoid of 
* interest in great transactions, is to keep a house swept and furnished for 
‘ the reception of as many unclean spirits as choose to come in.’ A more 
impressive argument than this, for the higher and more enlarged educa- 
tion of women, could hardly be presented. It is sad to hear even a 
generally well-informed and intelligent woman answer, when you pre- 
sent to her consideration matters relating in their issues to the welfare 
of thousands or hundreds of thousands of her suffering fellow-creatures, 
‘Oh! I never trouble myself with politics ;’ which means, in other words, 
*I never trouble myself with the great questions which affect so inti- 
‘ mately the happiness and welfare of not only the present, but the future 
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‘also of my race. I care nothing about them.’ Is it not high time that 

a something was done to inform this theoretically noble being—this potent 

4 agent for good or evil—that she has responsibilities which she cannot 

> laughingly puff away from her, cannot utterly despise and make light 
of? Let all our readers, male or female, think of these things, and not 
aid, by disparagement or otherwise, in keeping down, to the injury of 
mankind, powers which, trained and cultivated, could and would do so 
much for its benefit. We cordially recommend the able and eloquent 
lectures which have suggested these remarks. 


Es Hereditary Genius: an Inquiry into its Laws and Consequences. 
By Francis Garon, F.R.S. London: Macmillan & Co. 
1869. 


We propose in a few words to explain the drift of this latest exposition 
of the theory of Mr. Darwin, and its thorough-going application to a 
region of phenomena where the theologic phase is likely, even among ex- 
treme positivists, to linger the longest. At length the entire genesis of the 
7 human animal, and the most remote and recondite secrets of the forma- 
; tion, not of races or species of humanity merely, but of individual men, 
are laid bare. As the living milt and ova of fishes can be brought toge- 
ther, and the creation of new individuals and varieties be manipulated 
by human power, as easily and certainly as a cook can from the ingre- 
dients of milk, egg, and flour, produce now an omelette and now a sponge- 
a cake, so the formation of all the various forms of man, and even the 
a individualities that lead to ‘ eminence’ in the various professions—all, in 
s fact, that constitutes the genius of Cesar or Milton, or Brougham or 
George Herbert—is definitely traceable or is conceivable as originated by 
the inexorable laws of heredity. There have always been some sacred 
regions to which the man who could not part with faith in the living God 
has prided himself that even Materialism could not penetrate. The 
% Ego, the individuality, that which constituted the centre of his con- 
% sciousness, has said, ‘I came forth from God.’ ‘ Parents have been 

‘ instrumental in God’s hands in fashioning my physical frame, and even 
* my animal temperament and the quality which my nature has assumed, 
* but God is the father of my =— This respectable ‘delusion ’ is now 
: swept away by accomplished Darwinites, and our author has planted a 
ae battery of averages, statistics, and facts, drawn from hundreds of ‘ bio- 
graphical dictionaries,’ and has fired a broadside into the citadel. We 
admit that Mr. Galton’s book is highly entertaining, and that the first 
report of his artillery fairly startles us out of a few carelessly-held 
superstitions, about clever men marrying stupid wives and having idiotic 
children, and out of a somewhat lazily-held conviction that great emi- 
nence, as an exception rather than as a rule, runs in families. But we soon 
find that this treatise is no holiday pastime or sham-fight ; it is an elaborate 
ethnological excursus—an application of the laws of ‘ Natural Selection’ 
to the development of genius. It is impossible here to review the argu- 
ment of our author. Suffice it to say, that taking somewhat arbitrarily 
3 sundry tests of eminence and imbecility, and numerical estimates of average 
ae human ability in different departments, he shows that deviations from the 
average follow the general ‘ laws of deviation from averages ’ as determined 
as ’ by the mathematical theory of probability, and that in certain tolerably 
as defined areas of civilization the proportion of eminent men in all classes 
to the whole number of adult males of different ages will be character- 
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ized by the presence of certain constant elements. Circumstances, early 
education, social advantages, are hardly, according to him, to be named 
in comparison with ‘ natural ability,’ which he characterizes as ‘ intellect, 
‘zeal,’ and ‘power of work.’ No amount of education, no amount of 
leisure or help from without, will be a substitute forthese. Ifa man has 
these abilities, he will inthe end, unless his life be cut short, attain to emi- 
nence, be found among the foremost men, i.e., among the few hundreds out 
of the million whose position is assigned to them in reputation or in public 
function. The most conspicuous element accompanying this eminence is 
supposed to be nearer or more remote blood-relations who have attained 
to similar or analogous reputation or function. The judges of England, 
men picked out for generations for their strong mental abilities, are first 
treated, and some very curious results are exhibited in a series of tables, 

which shows, after many comparisons and tests, that the most eminent 
members of one hundred distinguished families had twenty-six fathers, 

thirty-six sons, and twenty-three brothers who were also eminent; that 

in the second generations they had seven and a half grandfathers and 
nine and a half grandsons, and a very much smaller proportion of great- 

uncles and great-nephews, or first cousins, who were analogously eminent. 

‘ Statistics show that there is a regular average increase of ability in the 
‘ generations that precede its culmination, and as regular a decrease in 

‘ those that succeed it.’ ‘Capacity, zeal, and vigour,’ like ‘diseases’ or 

‘ features,’ may be severally inherited, and ‘the probability against in- 

‘heriting a combination of three qualities not correlated together is 

‘ necessarily in a triplicate proportion greater than it is against inherit- 

‘ing any one of them.’ 

In the same way ‘statesmen,’ ‘ poets,’ ‘ university classics,’ ‘ athletes,’ 

‘ commanders,’ ‘men of science,’ and ‘ divines’ are enumerated in sufficient 

numbers to make it plausible that their eminence is largely due to parental 

influences, and capable of being communicated to offspring. Biographi- 

cal appendices containing much curious information on the genealogical 

relations of these eminent men follow each chapter. The discussion on 

the eminence of Divines has evidently given our author the greatest 

trouble. He has tabulated the worthies whose memoirs are contained 

in Middleton’s ‘ Biographia Evangelica,’ and has traced their progeny and 

their predecessors for a short distance with two or three rather curious 

results, such as the diffusion of the godly element, or eminence as divines, 

through the female relations, a general lack of vigorous constitution and 

the frequent presence of invalidism. These remarks, he appears to think, 

disprove the promises of temporal prosperity which are contained in the 

Psalms of David, and suggest a good many other remarks of a character 

that must offend all who have any deep respect for piety and religious ear- 

nestness. Mr. Galton is familiar with a common slander against godly 

people, that their children turn out badly ; and though the history of 
the Church is strongly in favour of the principle of heredity in this par- 

ticular, and though his statistics do not bear out the imputation, he still 

thinks it desirable to find an explanation for such a damning reproach, 

not only on Christianity, but on his theory, and he does it by the hypothesis 

‘ that the chief peculiarity in the moral nature of the pious man is its 

* conscious instability. . . . The amplitude of the moral oscillations of 
‘ religious men is greater than that of others whose average moral position 

‘is the same.’ Pious parents will combine instability of disposition with 

moral character, and some of the children will inherit the former without 
the latter ! 

The facts contained in the volume are very remarkable, and some 
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of the speculations are very original. Thus, the extinction of great 
peerages and of the highest grades is curiously accounted for by the 
natural temptation of high title to seek for heiress-marriages, and the 
great infertility of heiresses as a class. The tests applied to the theory are 
often searching, and reveal very curious results, but we profess great 
imperviousness to impression from these vital statistics. Figures repre- 
sent living beings and their surroundings in very few of their relations. 
When we reach individuals, the law represented in averages breaks into 
fragments. Innumerable violations of the supposed laws may be at hand. 
statistics of a most amusing kind might be made of the hereditary rela- 
tions of wisdom and unwisdom, of eminence and imbecility. Doubtless, 
Mr. Galton’s singularly interesting volume will excite much attention. 


Horseshoes and Horse-shoeing: their Origin, History, Uses, and 
Abuses. By Fremine, F.R.GS., F.AS.L. 
Chapman & Hall. 


‘For want of a nail the shoe was lost, and for want of the shoe the 
horse was lost.’ So says the old proverb, and if we were to supplement 
it with—For want of a horse the knight was lost, and for want of the 
knight the battle was lost, the dependence of clause on clause could 
hardly be called irrational or extravagant. If any should think it to be 
so, he has but to read Mr. Fleming’s able and exhaustive treatise on 
horse-shoeing to find how vast and how important to humanity is the 
superstructure which is built up upon that piece of bent iron whose 
shape and name are as familiar to us as household words. If the art of 
shoeing had been known to the Persians of the time of Xenophon, the 
retreat of the ten thousand would never have been written or performed. 
The Parthian cavalry, victorious in their sandy deserts over the Roman 
veterans, yielded to the sharp stones and obsidian of the Armenian moun- 
tains for want of that semi-lunar protection which now surrounds the 
feet of both hack and charger. The first French troop horse which fell 
into Cossack hands in the disastrous retreat from Moscow revealed by his 
unwrought shoes who were victors and who must be vanquished. How 
insignificant are the secondary causes which affect our histories! Upon 
what simple bases does our civilization rest! That intelligent, docile, 
and most noble slave of man, the horse, has always been associated with 
him in peace and in war, in commerce and in pastime, as long as these 
can be traced back. The domesticated horse dates from an earlier period 
than his feral variety. Was he made for man, or was he modified by him ? 
Surely both ; yet how full of suggestion is the question. The horse is at 
once a monster and a model; teleologically and typically he is equally 
wonderful, but for precisely opposite reasons. To the end how curiously 
are his limbs adapted! From is type how extraordinarily are they modi- 
fied. His wrists and his ancles are so stilted above the ground that we 
call them his knees. The structure of his one finger is as perplexing as it 
is admirable, and his hoof is as strange as it is suited to its uses. Thus it 
will be seen that Mr. Fleming’s subject is one of no ordinary importance, 
for it is at once the culminating point of much that is interesting, and 
the starting-point from which we may proceed to almost every matter of 
human interest. Mr. Fleming enters upon his task with some rarely- 
combined qualifications. He is not only acquainted with classical litera- 
ture, he is also a judicious critic. He is an observant archeologist, a 
scientific anatomist, and a traveller, and he has the experience which his 
position as veterinary surgeon in the Royal Engineers ensures. No 
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wonder, then, that a subject which a casual thought might deem narrow 
and commonplace should be presented by such a man in seven hun- 
dred pages of great attractiveness. The writing is throughout clear, and 
seldom tedious. Readers who have not given attention to the subject 
will be surprised to learn that nail-shoeing was probably entirely 
unknown as an art, not only to the Hebrews and the Greeks of the 
Homeric period, but also to the Romans, down even to Imperial times. 
This is a ower matter, but Mr. Fleming discusses the point with so 
much candour and ability that he carries his readers with him, and seems 
to establish the truth of his own opinions. If classical students should 
call to mind the elder Pliny’s description of Poppca’s gold-shod mules 
as subversive of this opinion, he will learn from Mr. Fleming’s book that 
these orapria, or ‘solea,’ were not nail shoes at all, but rather stockings, 
or equine slippers, unsuited to the road, and worn only now and then. 
Strange as it may seem, the barbarian Gauls were probably the instrue- 
tors of the civilized Romans in the art of shoeing, and the Druidical 
priests were theological shoe-smiths. Space fails us even to glance at the 
numerous details of the progress of the art in the middle ages, the days 
of chivalry, of kingly and knightly shoe-smiths, of mareschals and 
ecuyers; but we trust our readers will see how fascinating is the 
subject of farriery. Perhaps our author is somewhat too discursive in 
the historical part of the volume, but we feel sure that the merits of the 
work will secure it many readers in a nation where all young men profess 
to be judges of horses and like to be thought ‘horsey ;’ and many of 
these will derive from its perusal a knowledge which will make their 
a of equestrian experience somewhat less absurd than it too 
often is. 

The practical suggestions concerning shoeing are most important. 
Mr. Fleming has decided opinions of his own. He is a determined enemy 
of the drawing or pariag- Kail, for which oe he can scarcely 
find adjectives severe enough. Shoeing, like all other arts, must supple- 
ment N ature, and the study of the horse’s foot must be the foundation of 
the art of farriery. ‘Noone knows where the shoe pinches so well as he 
who wears it.’ Doubtless many of our poor dumb and patient slaves 
have suffered protracted martyrdom for want of such vigorous protests 
as are made inthis volume against that free use of the knife and file 
which is both superfluous and senseless. The misery which a cruel 
economy occasions to that noble creature, whose great excellences have 
become his misfortunes, is not pleasant to contemplate; but the further 
infliction which springs from ignorance, and is wasteful as well as cruel, 
may well be spared him. 


The Scenery of England and Wales: its Character and Origin. 
By D. Macxtntosu, F.G.8. Longmans, Green, & Co. 


Those who have studied the science of physical geography in its 
relation to those other sciences which are grouped with it under 
the comprehensive term, geology, will recognise Mr. Mackintosh as 
an astute defender of the older theories of marine denudation against 
the more recent school of subaérialists. This latter term has been 
applied to those who are disposed to regard the denudation or wear- 
ing away of the land surface throughout its superficies by the 
chemical action of the air and fresh water, and the physical action 
of alternating frost and heat, but always finally by the transporting 
action of rain, as bearing a larger proportion to the lateral action of 
the sea waves along coast lines than was formerly supposed. It will be 
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seen that pluvial denudation and pluvialists would better express the 
theory pa the theorists than the terms employed. The whole question 
is, of course, one of proportion and of detail. Both marine and pluvial 
actions are admitted to be ‘vere cause’ by all geologists. The two 
schools of geologic reasoners are opposed only either when they begin to 
generalize very widely, or when they apply their several theories to 
explain some specific case of denudation, as that of the Weald of Kent. 
The hop-growers of that beautiful county may care little how their own 
fertile land became exposed, or whether the less fertile strata were shorn 
off by the trenchant horizontal edge of ocean, or by the perpetual scour- 
ing of the busy clouds; but their county has become the battle-field of 
these contending theories. Hutton, and after him, Playfair, tirst called 
attention to the importance of subaérial denudation. Colonel Greenwood 
has revived and expanded their theory, and the late Professor Jukes, 
whose early death we must all deplore, was its clearest exponent. Their 
speculations are no doubt interesting and absolutely true, but we think 

eptune has been too much slighted by the relative importance which 
they have attached to influences from the sky. We quite concur in Mr. 
Mackintosh’s view of the matter when he points out that a vast number of 
the features of our inland scenery, including the ‘ewms’ of North Wales, 
the ‘tors’ of Dartmoor, and the escarpments and caverns in the harder and 
older formations, bear the evidence of marine origin, and that all the 
subsequent subaérial effects have scarcely marked the nature of their 
origin. Medio tutissimus ibis is but a craven maxim with which to start 
on a scientific investigation, but as the result of wide experience it 
becomes a useful guide. Although Mr. Mackintosh has not neglected 
the sculptured features of the more recent strata, he professes to test 
the rival theories, ‘ chiefly by reference to the silurian districts of Wales, 
the Welsh borders, and the North-West of England.’ Perhaps if he had 
occupied himself more with the newer and softer strata of the South and 
East of England, he would have better appreciated the other side of the 
argument. The plan of Mr. Mackintosh’s book is to give the theories of 
denudation, the classification and origin of the sea-coast scenery, and 
finally those of the inland scenery. He finishes with an account of 
excursion: made through many districts, and the instruction derived 
from them. A procedure from phenomena produced by causes in action 
to those left after the action has ceased is, of course, judicious; but if 
we must make one unfavourable criticism, it is the following: that a 
valuable tendency to minute observation is not sufficiently united with 
those vaster conceptions of lapse of time and continuance of action 
which so characterize our most accomplished physical geologist, Sir 
Charles Lyell. 

It is, perhaps, only fair to such readers as regard scenery chiefly 
from an esthetic point of view to state that the volume is wholly of a 
geological character. Nearly one hundred illustrations are found scat- 
tered over the pages of this work. They are of very various merit, but 
they all possess this one attraction, they are the fresh, original, and—we 
believe, trom a knowiedge of some of the localities—the accurate delinea- 
tion of a gentleman who has a practical acquaintance with his subject. 


The Midnight Sky ; Familiar Notes on the Stars and Planets. 
By Evwin Dvunxtn, of the Royal Observatory. London : 
Religious Tract Society. 


A series of popular astronomical papers, originally prepared for ‘ The 
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Leisure Hour,’ are here reprinted in a revised form, with some additional 
matter, and make an elegant and useful volume. Mr. Dunkin describes 
first, the midnight sky of the northern hemisphere, as seen in London 
during each month of the year, each description being accompanied with 
two sketch maps presenting diagrams—the one, of the heavens to the spec- 
tator looking north; the other, to the spectator looking south. A shorter 
section of the book describes, in a similar manner, the midnight sky of the 
southern hemisphere; the post of observation being any station in 34 deg. 
south latitude, Sydney, Adelaide, Cape Town, Melbourne, &c., being the 
points actually selected. A third section of the book is devoted to 
general information concerning the constellations, fixed and shooting 
stars or meteors, the solar system, &c. The volume is very admirabl 

written for the instruction of young and inquisitive minds, and for a 

persons of ordinary intelligence, who may wish to know more about the 
wonderful heavens, which the Creator has so garnished with grandeur, 
and whose motions so illustrate His power. There is no romance equal 
to the romance of science ; and of the sciences, astronomy is the queen. 


Mr. Dunkin has rendered to her a worthy homage; we trust he will lead 
many to her feet. 


Clinical Lectures, with Observations on Practical Medicine. By 
Sir Henry Marsn, Bart., M.D., M.R.I.A., Physician to 
the Queen, &c. Edited by J. Srannus Hueues, M.D, 
F.R.C.S.1. 


Sir Henry Marsh’s ‘Clinical Lectures,’ appearing in most unpretendiny 
form, are worthy of larger type and a more imposing dress. Many ot 
them deserve to be read and re-read carefully, as they contain much that 
is both thoughtful and new. We would especially direct attention to the 
lecture on Chlorosis and Anemia, inasmuch as it exh‘bits precision of 
reasoning and minuteness of examination; and we should be glad to see 
that in subsequent editions the lecture on Diabetes had been omitted, 
because it is antiquated in its pathology and hasty in its generalization. 
No practitioner of medicine can fail to derive advantage from a perusal 
of these lectures, as they show, not only the dangers to be avoided, but 
the true method of work to be followed in the investigation of diseases ; 
and we feel sure that the thoughtful reader will be able to discriminate 
between them. 


POETRY, FICTION, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


The Poets of Greece. By Evwtx Arnotp, M.A. London: 
Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. 1869. 


This volume isa laudable attempt to supply a long-felt desideratum 
Its object is to present, within reasonable limits, a hasty sketch of Greek 
poetry, accompanied with specimens selected from the works of the most 
representative Greek poets. We have long had learned and laborious 
histories of Greek poetic literature, and there has been no lack of well- 
arranged ‘ florilegia.’ These were intended for men of leisure and of 
learning. But hitherto we have not had a single work on these subjects 
adapted for those who have only leisure for a rapid survey, and whose 
acquaintance with the Greek originals is but limited. Mr. Arnold’s aim 
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in this volume is to meet the wants of a wider circle of readers, who are 
comparatively ignorant of these matters, and to ‘ popularize’ the wealth 
of the scholar for the benefit of those who cannot lay claim to the title. 
This will account for the general character of the work, and especially 
for the Greek passages selected being accompanied with a verse transla- 
tion. The result, though necessarily sketchy and cursory, is, on the 
whole, highly satisfactory. The author conveys us, in a lively and 
leasant manner, ‘through the fresh morning airs of the Homeric 
exameters, the soft afternoon pastorals of Bion and Theocritus,’ down 
‘to the twilight murmurs of the hymns of Proclus ; and it is seldom 
that an important fact of any period is passed over in silence. A super- 
ficial glance, however, will suffice to convince the reader that Mr. Arnold’s 
sympathies have led him to assign to some poets an undue share of the 
limited space at his disposal: we would instance Homer, Sappho, and 
Theocritus. We decidedly begrudge to Homer, notwithstanding all his 
excellencies, fifty-four pages out of the 217. Half the space would 
have been sufficient, especially when there are already so many works 
upon the subject. Poetic wrvelietiien have caused his opinions respectin 
certain poets to be extreme ; as when he pronounces Homer divine, Hesio 
a plagiarist, Tyrtaeus a hero, Simonides of Amorgos a mere misogynyst, 
and Sappho a model Lesbian maiden. There are, also, several statements 
in the history of the poets and of their writings which we are not pre- 
pared to endorse. Few, we imagine, will let go unchallenged the bold 
assertion that Homer, Sappho, Euripides, and Theocritus, were the truest 
poets of Hellas. He is far too positive with regard to the unity of author- 
ship of the ‘Iliad’ and ‘Odyssey,’ especially when we remember that 
some of the greatest scholars, from Wolff to Paley, have held a contrary 
opinion. He converts Mr. Gladstone’s model Greek Achilles into ‘an 
insolent and heartless ideal of a fighting man,’ and makes Hector, ‘ from 
first to last, the Bayard of the Iliad, sans peur et sans reproche,’ of whom 
he further says, ‘Usage has wrought this noble Trojan much wrong in 
making the verb “to hector” imply, to swagger, to bluster,’ while he 
alone, of all the heroes of the Iliad, ‘is an officer and a gentleman.’ 
We are still more inclined to doubt the correctness of his estimate of the 
father of Greek didactic poetry, the author of ‘ Works and Days,’ when 
he says that Hesiod is not a poet, and ‘would not occupy a higher 
‘ pedestal among his compatriots than Dr. Darwin or Bloomfield among 
‘ English poets,’ and compares his hexameters burdened with the attri- 
butes of gods and goddesses, nymphs, nereids, dryads and hamadryads, 
to the creaking, groaning, over-laden waggons on the dusty roads of 
Ascra. We cannot accept this judgment with the grave and elevating 
introduction to the Theogony before us, and with the description of the 
battle of the gods and Titans, in which Mr. Arnold himself admits that 
the poet rises to something like Miltonic power. His admiration of the 
patriotism of Tyrtaeus has led him to place the warrior poet in too favour- 
able a light. The legend of his life is so interpreted as to make 
Tyrtaeus, instead of a mere pedagogue, the master of a school of 
philosophy, poetry, and politics, and the story of his lameness to mean 
that he was the introducer into Continental Greece of the halting 


elegiac verse. 

4 the account of Archilochus we hear enough of the ‘unkind 
mistress’ and ‘ unbending father,’ who converted him into a satirist 
and a writer of what Horace calls furentes iambos. But we 
find no mention of his prolific genius and immense influence on 
the form and character of Greek poetry. One would not conclude 
from the account before us that he is one of the greatest names 
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in the history of ancient literature. Sappho is treated to a wholesale 
whitewash, and her character is made so perfect that we cannot help 
suspecting it too good to be true. Mr. Arnold regards her as the purest 
impersonation of the art of lyric song. He will not have it that she 
‘ever burnt with impure fire,’ and transfers her sins to ‘ Sappho of Eresus,’ 
while Miiller and Donaldson, with far greater probability, attribute the 
story to lax and voluptuous Athens’ misinterpretation of the frank and 
simple confessions of the love-sick Lesbian maid. He finally denies that 
she ever leaped from the rock of Leucate, because in a list of all the 
love-mad leapers in the Bibliotheca of Photius the name of the island 
tess does not occur. In clearing her character, has he not robbed her 
istory of its charm, for who will any more ‘visit the Agean and 
Adriatic,’ asking‘ where Sappho was born, and whence Sappho sprang 
into the billows,’ now that they are convinced that she never teak the 
fatal leap? The author’s estimate of Pindar is too moderate, and his 
account of him too meagre, while that of Theocritus is too flattering and 
the abstract too long. Several of the later sketches are so brief as to be 
of but little service even to the class for which they are intended. The 
great tragic poets of Hellas, A°schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, and the 
ancient master of comedy, Aristophanes, are not included in this volume 
for want of space to do them justice. Mr. Arnold is exceedingly ingenious 
in his parallelisms of ancient poetry and poets with singers of modern 
times. They add greatly to the attractiveness of the work, but they 
naturally tend to extremes, e.g., the aristocratic Theognis is represented 
asa Megerean Horace Walpole, fallen upon times very distasteful to his 
habits and disagreeable to his pockets, Phocylides is likened to a pagan 
Tupper, Anacreon the Teen to the poet Moore, the cxohiov of Callis- 
tratus is called the Marseillaise of Athens, the very anthem of revolu- 
tion and liberty, &c. 

We close our account of this interesting volume with two short specimen 
out of Mr. Arnold’s favourite poetess, which are beautifully translated 
by himself. The first pictures an evening scene on the island of Lesbos, 
when the flocks are returning from the pastures and the families are 
gathering for ‘the homely meal and happy sleep;’ the other, the genuine 
utterances of a love-sick heart :— 


pépers div, hepers deya, Pépers pare pe mada. 
Hesperus brings all things back 
Which the daylight made us lack, 
Brings the sheep and goats to rest, 
Brings the baby to the breast. 
TAvkeia parep, ov'ror Sivapat tov iorov, 
Sapeioa Bpadway ’Adpodiray. 
I cannot, sweet my mother, 
Throw shuttle any more ; 
My heart is full of longing, 
My spirit troubled sore, 
All for a love of yesterday, 
A boy not seen before. 


Mr. Arnold’s criticisms are lively and instructive, and his selections 
include some of the finest specimens of Greek song, and the versions are 
from our best translators, while those done by himself are a beautiful 
reproduction of the spirit of the original. We heartily recommend this 
voli to all lovers of Greek minstrelsy. It will enable them to spend 
pleasant and profitable hours with the matchless poets of Greece. 
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Poems and Romances. By Grorce Aveustus Simcox, M.A., 
Author of ‘Prometheus Bound,’ &c. Strahan. 


The type of mind best fitted to deal successfully with the romance 
element, and to restore it to modern significance, is not of a kind to 
make immediate impressions. For while it is essential that it shall 
for itself have penetrated deeply into the spirit of life, and into the 
special modes of its manifestation in the present time, the most 
salient forms must, nevertheless, be seized ‘at their vaguest and most 
distant points, and thrown, as it were, into conjunction with the dim 
intellectual, but ghost-like forms of a past time, and the vague, moony 
light of a partial eclipse. What is most real and fixed will continually 
seem to merge into symbol, and what is most fanciful will become 
suddenly and startingly real, as we watch steadily the figured wheel of the 
gh imagination, in its soft, gliding, almost silent movement. Now, 

r. Simcox, deeply imbued with the shy melancholy of modern thought, 
in its most refined and subtle aspects, and with a tender, simple, sensitive 
perception of beauty, as well as with the inwrapt love of deliciousness and 
subtle glamour that runs through all the romance-poetry, is an inter- 
preter and restorer of this kind. Not that it is possible for this type of 
mind to directly face problems of intellectual difficulties, in the sense 
meant by some critics, who have regretted that Mr. Simcox has failed to 
be more explicit, when he seems to touch close on some of the dark places 
of modern thought. It is of the essence of this temper to be wistful, 
divided, and to touch distant points, yet to glide dreamily, smoothly, but 
irresolutely, between them, throwing over both, in the moment of con- 
tact, a spreading halo of subtle beauty. But, inasmuch as the doubts 
and despairs of later times have as powerful a hold on Mr. Simcox’s 
imagination as the thin shadowy ghosts of the romance-world, there is a 
constant effort visible, on his part, to escape from something that lies 
near the heart of both—to get a kind of middle resting-place of the 
fancy, wherin there is a sense of freedom in the blissful bond of dreams, 
and yet a painful sense of something oppressive and fateful not very far 
off. Mr. Simcox’s world is like one of the pools at the bend of a dreamy 
river, secluded, soft, fairy-like—a shadowy universe; yet with strange 
suggestions of a real one in its wavering depths and chequered shadows, 
p»ssible whirl and turmoil not being too far withdrawn. We see the 
breath of allegory too visibly dimming the surface of the waters, and 
confusing the reflections thrown over it. If persecuting doubts are 
relieved, and problems solved at all, it is by a peculiar and constant 
escaping into the glamour and mystery that lies behind all, and in which 
the sharpest opposites, as perceived by the poet, do finally meet. Hence 
there is in Mr. Simcox a certain tendency to a kind of moral paradox, 
which, when detained, and set before the intellect, leads to the impression 
of a profound scepticism, very much of the kind that we find in Haw- 
thorne, wherein the sense of evil and good are a little confused in the 

re-eminence given to beauty ‘ walking in the middle-places of life.’ We 

ave given this general impression of Mr. Simcox’s genius, because his 
appearance just now is not without its significance, and his poems being 
so aérial and romantic in spirit, somewhat defy individual criticism. 
They are penetrated by lofty suggestions, and are full of the finest 
pictures ; whilst always there is a low undernote in the music, mostly of 
sad and despondent tone, which contrasts strangely with the general 
brightness of the scene. In this note lies ‘he significance of the work, 
to us, at the present moment; this it is which pathetically tells us that 
so much more is meant than meets the ear, and that if gloom and uncer- 
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tainty rest upon so much, there is yet a region of the mind, where joy 
and sorrow, in their shaded subtle interplay, like sister fountains, throw 
their shining waters into each other's silver basins. A deeper contact 
with, and a more serious appropriation of that portion of the Christian 
history most susceptible of imaginative treatment, strikes us as being 
that which would best supply to Mr. Simcox what we somewhat deside- 
rate in him—directness and simplicity of conception rather than 
simplicity of form, which he fully commands, abounding as he does 
in the most fantastic and beautiful rhythms. We regard him as 
a true poet, with possibilities of yet reaching up very near to the 
first rank, if he does not possess sufficient self-controlled power 
and spontaneous originative faculty to place himself quite within 
it. We therefore hope, ere long, to have more poetry from his hand. 
‘ Amabel’ and ‘ Lucille’ are exceptional, in their wonderful weird subtlety 
of conception and sweetness of rhythm; while the ‘ Prologue to the 
Beloved,’ and the ‘ Epilogue’ (but especially the former), are steeped in 
ideal light, airy with the breath of phantasy, and yet gracefully true. 


The Household Treasury of English Song. London: T. Nelson & 


Sons. 


This selection from English poets is made with a good deal of care and 
skill, and has two or three distinctive features. It is intended as a 
manual of English poetry for young people, and aims to supply as large 
a number and as great a variety of good specimens as are compatible 
with the compass of a small volume. The arrangement is chronological, 
brief biographical notices are appended, and occasionally explanatory 
notes. The pieces selected are such as are most likely to engage the 
attention of the young, and most suitable for committing to memory. 
Almost every distinguished name in English poetry, dead or living, is 
represented. It were easy to point out omissions, redundancies, or dis- 
proportions. Every editor and critic has his distinctive views on such 
things ; we therefore forbear. The editor has done his work well. The 
pages are surrounded with a border of marginal quotations, and the 
volume is got up with Messrs. Nelsons’ characteristic taste. It is an 
admirable birth-day gift. 


Palm Leaves. By Karu Gerox. Translated from the German 
by J. E. A. Brown, Author of ‘ Lights through a Lattice.’ 
London: Strahan & Co. 


Gerok’s ‘ Palmblatter’ was well worth translating into English. He 
has a wide audience in his native country; and, indeed, is so generally 
read, that in travelling about one is surprised sometimes at the places in 
which the cream-coloured binding of the neat pocket edition reveals 
itself. Gerok is fluent and tender rather than strong, and in this he is 
the very antithesis of Paul Gerhardt, for instance. F gp Luther, the 
tendency of German hymns is towards rugged strength, and Gerok, with 
his quiet grace and soft picturesque touch, comes almost with a kind of 
surprise. There is a true poetic spirit in Gerok, but it is diffused 
through too expanded descriptions and intentional analogies—a kind of 
subtle spirit in solution, only to be extracted by rare skill in a translator. 
Mr. Brown has done his work well, and is always best where Gerok is 
best and least artificial; which means that Mr. Brown is himself some- 
thing of a poet. Sometimes Gerok has recourse to mere verbal tricks to 
show skill in rhyming, and the translator would have done well to have 
omitted the hymns in which this appears; as, for instance, that in 
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‘ Golgotha,’ where the English has not enabled Mr. Brown to get over 
the difficulty of the rhyme recurring at the end of each stanza. We 
notice also several instances of cockneyisms which disfigure the work ; 
such words as ‘ward’ being rhymed with ‘ God,’ and ‘now’ with ‘ glow,’ 
which are lesser, but’ still important defects. Many of the poems, in 
their translated form, present a combination of nursery jingle and pious 
inanity which disfigure the volume; but, upon the whole, the translation 
is free and faithful. 


Christ rn Song: Hymns of Immanuel. Selected from all Ages. 
With Notes. By Putt Scuarr, D.D. London: Sampson, 
Low & Co. 


Dr. Schaff must surely be one of the most industrious of men. In 
addition to his work at the Bible House in New York, and his Pro- 
fessorship at Mercersbury, he has written a valuable history of the 
Apostolic Church, and an erudite History of Ancient Christianity. He is 
the editor of the immense exegetical work of Lange, with its laboricus 
translations and large additions. Besides a variety of other works, he has 
already compiled two hymn-books, one in German and the other in 
English, and now he gives us this very complete and beautiful Carmina 
Christi, selected from manifold sources with much labour, edited and 
annotated with care, and arranged with skill. A nimble-minded man, 
he is interested in many things, ready for many kinds of work, and does 
everything that he takes in hand with most creditable skill and com- 
pleteness. After the precedent of the early Church, whose songs to 
Christ as God Pliny mentions, the Church of all ages has not only 
celebrated Him, but addressed Him in hymns. The principal of 
these Dr. Schaff here collects and arranges under two general heads, 
* Christ for us’ and ‘ Christ in us,’ the former comprising eleven sections 
treating of the history and offices of Christ ; the latter nine sections treat- 
ing of the Life of Christ in believing men, the whole collection compris- 
ng some five hundred of the best Carmina Christi that the Church has 
produced. The Greek, Latin, and German hymns are of course pre- 
sented in translations, of some of them two or three versions are given. 
Dr. Schaff has collected the best translations that have been produced, 
including those of Dr, Neal and Mr. Caswell, for the ancient hymns, 
Miss Winkworth and Mr. Massie for German hymns. Of English 
hymnodists, dead or living, he has given the best specimens, and evinces 
a large acquantance with less known and most recent writers. We have 
detected one or two instances of defective knowledge where information 
mignt easily have been attained. Mr. Osler’s beautiful Sacramentai hymn, 
‘O God unseen, yet ever near,’ is given anonymously, as also Mrs. 
Mills’, ‘ We speak of the realms of the blessed.’ The wonder, however, 
is that, resident in America, he has acquired a knowledge of recent 
English hymns so extensive and accurate. The book is for domestic 
rather than for church use, and it will be a very precious vade mecum 
to those who delight to say to the Divine Redeemer, ‘ Thou art the Kin 
of Glory, O Christ,’ and who in worship and prayer to Him find rest oa 
joy: 

The Poetical Works of Eliza Cook. Complete Edition. London : 
Frederick Warne & Co. 


This complete and elegant edition of Eliza Cook’s poems forms the 
new volume of ‘The Chandos Poets,’ and all lovers of genuine minstrelsy 
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will be glad to possess it. Eliza Cook cannot claim a place in the first 
rank of her singing sisterhood, nor need we curiously inquire what, in 
the gradation of singers, is her true place. It is sufficient that the author 
of* The Old Arm Chair’ has spoken in pleasant and touching verse to 
thousands of her countrymen and countrywomen, and has fairly won the 
crown of fire-side song. The ballad measures are easy and happy, and 
lend themselves very effectively to music. She has not attempted many 
sustained flights. ‘ Melaia,’ the longest, indeed the only long poem that 
she has written, occupies only twenty-one pages, and it moves gracefully 
in octosyllable narrative verse. There are in this volume many charm- 
ing pieces, probably unknown even to many of the author’s admirers. 


This beautiful volume, including all she has pubiished, will be very 
acceptable. 


Complete Works of Edmund Spenser. The Globe Edition. Edited, 
from the Original Editions and Manuscripts, by R. Morris, 
Member of the Council of the Philological Society. With 


a Memoir, by Joun Hares, M.A. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 


If this book had been printed in imperial octavo, with broad margins, 
it would deserve to be an editio princeps of the great Elizabethan poet. 
It is no reprint, but a careful and elaborate edition from first-hand 
authorities, neither modernized nor mutilated. A useful Appendix calls 
attention to the various readings, and a Glossary will aid the uninitiated 
student over the rough places. The Introduction is well written and 
concise, and a perfectly new edition of the one piece of Spenserian prose 
will add much to the value of this complete summary of the works of 
Edmund Spenser. The volume is a worthy companion to the Globe 
editions of Burns, Shakespeare, and Pope. 


Shakespeare and the Embiem Writers; an Exposition of their 
Similarities of Thought and Expression. Preceded by a 
View of Emblem-Literature down to a.v. 1616. By Henry 
Green, M.A. With numerous Illustrative Devices from 
the original Authors. London: ‘riibner & Co. 


Two objects are accomplished by Mr. Green’s curious work: First, a 
more complete account is given of what are called ‘ Emblem-Books’ than 
we have hitherto possessed; and next, a new chapter is contributed to 
Shakespearian literature and illustration. With respect to the former, 
Mr. Green has collected into a methodical form ‘information that is 
‘ widely scattered, and not to be obtained without considerable trouble 
‘and search.’ He has furnished a list of the authors, titles, and dates of 
the chief editions of Emblem-Books in the literature of Europe prior to 
1616, arranged according to the languages in which they were printed, 
and accompanied by critical and historical annotations. In the quotations, 
the originals are given, generally with English translations. In his gracefui 
* Lives of Sacred Poets,’ Mr. Robert A. Willmott justly remarks, that 
‘a history of emblems in all languages, with specimens of the poetry 
‘ and engravings, accompanied by some account of the authors, would be 
‘a very interesting contribution to our literature.’ This desideratum 
Mr. Green has done very much to supply. In most of the languages of 
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Europe curious and clever poems and larger works exist, of which the 
‘ Schola Cordis,’ 1647, attributed to Christopher Harvie. may be the best 
known to English bibliographers, and ‘ Quarles’ Emblems’ to common 
readers. In the less advanced’ stages of civilization and literature, 
emblems, metaphors, and figures are the forms in which, both in oratory 
and books, ideas find expression; more or less, they enter into all our 
speech, but the progress of exact science and the ascendancy of reason 
over imagination lessen their exuberance. Cotgrave’s definition of an 
emblem as ‘a picture and short posie, expressing some particular con- 
ceit,’ is not so good as Quarles’, ‘an emblem is but a silent parable.’ The 
ambiguity of the former lies in the word ‘ conceit ;’ the imperfection of 
the latter, in the qualification ‘silent.’ Bacon is better than both: 
‘Embleme deduceth conceptions intellectuall to images sensible.’ But 
while emblems enter into all effective writing and speaking, the designa- 
tion ‘Emblem-books’ is given to such works as, either in their avowed 
form or in their excess of metaphor, are predominantly parabolic. The 
old meaning of the word ‘emblem’ was not so much type or parable as 
ornament or illustration. What Cotgrave means by ‘conceit’ is not the 
essential form of the thought, but the appended or added ornament 
derived from artistic ornamentation—something set in or put in; subse- 
quently, the idea of symbolism entered into the meaning. Thus, the 
accessories of Holman Hunt's picture, the ‘Light of the World,’ the 
rusty door. the rife weeds, &c., are emblems. Mr. Green furnishes many 
curious representations of old emblems in the symbolical sense of the 
term; one of the most curious is a fac-simile of the ‘Tablet of Cebes,’ by 
one of the disciples of Socrates, B.c. 390, an emblem of human life, the 
picture being explained in a dialogue. Mr. Green gives us many 
examples of early pictorial emblems from coins, statuary, pictures, &c. 
Emblems entered very early and very largely into art, as the rude 
sculptures of the catacombs show. Most of the information on this point 
iven by Mr. Green is familiar to us from the works of Lord Lindsay, 
rs. Jameson, Rio, and others; especially the ‘Roma Sotterranea’ of 
Northcote and Brownlow. just published. 

Mr. Green includes Epip!ianius in his catalogue of emblem-writers, 
in virtue of his highly allegorical ‘ Physiologist.’ Among emblem-writers 
he of course includes those who employ ornamental devices for the expo- 
sition and illustration of their hooks, as well as those who employ meta- 

hor and allegory in style. Illuminated manuscripts are the earliest. 
Mtr. Green instances the ‘ Dance of Macaber,’ an emblem manuscript of 
the fourteenth century. Block-printing succeeded, Philip Pigouchet of 
Paris being one of the earliest who employed it; an engraved edition of 
the ‘ Dance of Macaber,’ bearing date 1484. Mr. Noel Humphreys gives 
an account of early block engraving in his ‘History of the Art of 
Printing.’ One of the earliest and most curious of the block-books, the 
‘ Biblia Pauperum,’ has been reproduced in fac-simile by Mr. J.P. Berjeau. 
According to Dibdin, the earliest printed book containing both text and 
engravings, is entitled ‘ Histories of Joseph, Daniel, Judith, and Esther,’ 
in German, executed at Pamberg in 1462. Mr. Noel Humphreys assigns 
this honour to the ‘ Biblia Pauperum,’ printed between 1410 and 1420. 
Specimens of engravings from these curious works are given by Mr. Green 
in fac-simile. Printed books of fables are very ancient. ‘ sop’s Fables,’ 
in Greek, were printed at Milan in 1480; in Latin, at Rome in 1473, in 
which year a German translation appeared; an English translation in 
1484. A curious Emblem-book is the ‘Ecatonphyla,’ by a Florentine, 
Leoni Baptista Alberti, ‘ printed at Venice in 1491, which title signifieth 
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‘a hundredth love, knowingly appropriated to the lady having in her as 
* much love as a hundred other ladies could possibly comprehend.’ 

The original ‘ Todtentanz,’ or ‘ Dance of Death, was not the work of 
either of the Hoibeins ; it was painted as a memorial of the plague at 
Basle while the Council was sitting, between 1431 and 1446. Several 
representations of a death-dance occur in the fifteenth century. The 
celebrated ‘ Narren Schyff’—‘ Ship of Fools ’—was the work of Sebastian 
Brandt, in 1494, of which two English versions appeared in 1500. Then 
Mr. Green enumerates a long list of the principal Emblem-books prior 
to 1616, when Shakespeare’s dramatic career closed. Of these he gives 
a sufficient account, with quotations, of which also translations are 
furnished, with fac-simile specimens of their curious engravings. English 
Emblem-books are few, “al appeared late, and are mostly imitations of 
foreign works; noris much information concerning them to be found in 
English writers. A short and meagre account of some of them is to be 
found in Dibdin’s ‘Decameron.’ Mr. Joseph Brooks Yates, of West 
Dingle, near Liverpool, published an interesting sketch of emblem 
writers, of which he possesses a large collection. r. Corser furnished 
to Notes and Queries, vol. vii. N.s., a very full catalogue of English 
Emblem-books, to which additions were made by subsequent corre- 
spondents, but these are almost our only secondary sources of information. 

Mr. Green next devotes chapters to the consideration of Shakespeare’s 
attainments and opportunities with respect to the Fine Arts and to 
Emblem-books ; and then, with great patience, learning, minuteness, and 
ingenuity, points out parallelisms between the plays and sentences of 
Embtem-writers. It is, of course, impossible for us to follow him into 
detail; equally obvious is it, that in the gradations of resemblance which 
Mr. Green points out there is room for diversity of opinion, both as to 
resemblance and obligation. Like most men who ride a hobby, Mr. Green 
sometimes rides hard. Equally certain it is, on the other hand, that 
Shakespeare’s acquaintance with this branch of English literature, now 
so curious, must have been considerable. 

The book is one of very great and learned research, and those curious 
in old illuminations, engravings, and block-books, as well as all Shake- 
spearian students, will revel in it; to mere amusement-seekers it will, of 
course, be somewhat dull. The illustrations are very numerous and 
curious, and present almost infinite varieties of ugliness ; they are mostly 
derived from very scarce and almost inaccessible sources. The whole 
work is got up in a most sumptuous style. The publishers have spared 
no expense to do justice to the author’s immense labour and learning. 
Hardly can it be said that the old days of patient learning are passed 
when a Nonconformist minister, in the midst of his pastoral occupations, 
can produce a work like this. 


Debenham’s Vow. By Ameria B. Epwarps. Author of ‘ Bar- 
bara’s History,’ &c. London: Hurst and Blackett. 


Miss Edwards is a writer of great versatility and force. She con- 
structs her story well, and before she has done carefully clips off all the 
loose threads even on the reverse side of the drapery. Her novels have 
always much to attract; and, if lacking a little in delicate insight into 
character, she makes up for this, so far as interest is concerned, by care- 
ful graduation and concentration of the action. She is, above all, a 
fluent writer; and her fluency sometimes leads her into grave errors. 
All this comes out very forcibly in ‘ Debenham’s Vow,’ which is an 
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attempt to throw the old-fashioned feudal spirit (we have really no other 
name for it), of which Sir Walter Scott made such grand use, into the 
thick of later artificial life ; and notwithstanding the difficulty of getting 
the two things to flow softly together, Miss Edwards has succeeded in a 
—— manner. There is a dash, a sparkle in the whole movement, 
and the eye is kept perhaps just too continuously on the shifting 
panoramic procession. Dentinn, the organist, immediately after having 
declared his love, and made an offer of marriage to an artist’s daughter, 
is informed by his mother that he is the son of a peer, who had lost his 
estate. The discovery casts light over many of the young man’s tastes, and 
fancies,and ambitions; and he now vows that hewill buy back the ancestral 
hall. He seeks a mercantile engagement, and, entering with a Mr. Hard- 
wicke, goes into running the blockade at Charlestown with such bravery, 
energy, and determination, as make him successful in the enterprise. 
Debenham, having Mr. Hardwicke at a certain disadvantage, demands a 
large interest in the speculation, which is more readily yielded, that Mr. 
Hardwicke has got hint of Debenham’s rank. The end of it is, that 
Debenham throws over Miss Alleyne, marries Miss Hardwicke, the mer- 
chant’s sister, whose dowry, in addition to his gains by blockade running, 
enables him to buy back Benhampton, only, however, to discover, in 
some degree, the misery of realized ambition. We are sorry to say that 
we could not get over an impression of the feeling of artificiality running 
through the whole work, no less than an occasional lack of dignity, which 
has led the writer to indulge in words, and phrases, and turns of thought, 
that scarcely seemed to befit earnest literature. We have read her 
clever novel with peculiar interest ; but we must express the hope that 
she will not hereatter be guilty of such indelicacies of figure as to com- 
pare the hesitancy of a maiden in pronouncing her lover’s Christian name 
to a ‘sly young colt taking a five-barred gate!’ 


Hitherto: a Story of Yesterdays. By. Mrs. A. D. T. Wurrney 
3 vols. London: Sampson, Low, & Co. 


Readers of ‘The Gayworthys’ will know how daintily Mrs. Whitney 
can write; and making allowance for some slight artistic defects that we 
may as well mention at once and have done with, we can promise them, 
in ‘ Hitherto,’ a tale of exquisite tenderness, richness, and beauty, 
sufficient to charm the most jaded novel reader, and to give the 
book a permanent place on our shelf of very choice fiction. It is 
a book to be taken down frequently, and read over again, and 
read aloud, with due pause and pondering of its subtle wisdom and 
aphoristic sentences. The exception that we take to it, artistically, is on 
the ground of excess: it somewhat lacks naturalness and repose; its 
sentiment is a little strained; there is the consciousness of effort, the 
effort to say striking things; it has not yet attained the calm conscious- 
ness of strength, which puts forth no effort, or does it with the steady 
application of strong sinew and _ self-possessed power. It stands on 
tip-toes and strains upwards. It is the clever taik of an emulous, 
precocious child, rather than the sober wisdom of the slowly-grown 
and mature man. It wants the grace of ease, the relief of prosaic, 
quiet conversation. The garden is all gay beds of flowers, if not 
conservatories of exotics. We should enjoy it more with a larger 
expanse of smooth lawn, and with larger sweeps of plain gravel-path. 
There is a little too much of the superlative, not to say of the falsetto, 
in both sentiment and style. No doubt the great mass of people 
are lumpish and literal, and utterly undiscerning of the great meanings 
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that lie beneath material forms; but life would be unendurable if every- 
body saw systems of philosophy and religion, and symbols of the 
spiritual universe in every soap-bubble and fern-frond, as Austin and 
Grandon Cope did; a world all spiritual were as utterly intolerable as a 
world all material. We must, too, express our regret that Mrs. Whitney 
should have fallen into the bad habit of clipped English, not unfrequent 
in American writers, caused by the omission of the form of the infinitive. 
Such phrases as ‘helping God find a life in the dark,’ are not elegant 
English, and are of very frequent occurrence. We might suggest, also, 
a little more care on the part of the printer’s reader ; the number of 
misplaced and omitted letters is unusually great. 

But these are only trifling qualifications of a writer almost as full of 
daring imaginations as Jean Paul, and of quiet, penetrating, psycholo- 
gical discrimination as Nathaniel Hawthorne. Not that Mrs. Whitney is 
like either; her individuality is her own, and she: has artistic defects 
which place her below both ; but in her own way, she almost equals both 
in the qualities that we have indicated. The interest of her story is 
psychological ; it sets forth the subtle distinctions of true loving hearts, 
and especially illustrates the power of more romantic and transcendental 
aspirations morbidly cherished, to hinder true restful affection, and to 
poison true happiness. It is the poisonous herb, put into the wholesome 
mess of pottage, making the whole deleterious. This is shown by the 
well-conceived and skilfully-sustained contrast between Austin and Hope 
—both are very beautiful creations of real genius. The exquisite purity, 
simple wisdom, high-souled love, and gracious religiousness of Hope, 
make up one of the most perfect and loveable characters of modern 
fiction. Augusta, with her good-natured, elegant, sunshiny worldliness 
and shallowness, is rather a foil to both the other girls. In like manner, 
the noble, manly characters of Richard Hathaway and Grandon Cope, 
are finely discriminated, as also, although somewhat more dimly, are the 
motherly richness, tenderness, and beauty of Mrs. Hathaway and Mrs. 
Cope. The story abounds in fine portraiture, such as cnly a most accom- 
plished artist could have produced. Aunt Ildy especially, with her 
crusted severity and conscientiously repressed goodness, which would 
have utterly ruined hundreds of children, and did Austin great harm, 
is a very clever creation, which carries with it a great moral. Nurse 
Cryke, talking and punctuating with her elbows, is a mild she- 
Sam Weller, of the type not infrequently found in pictures of New 
England life, and is described with a good deal of humour. Her oddities 
are as cleverly hit off as Peggoty’s; and her racy sayings have the 

enuine American flavour. They reveal in Mrs. Whitney a vein of 
umour not inferior to that of Mrs. Beecher Stowe. For instance, 
Martha’s cleaning propensities are thus described: ‘ She’s in the cider- 
‘cellar now, precisely in her aliment—a muck of dirt and cobwebs 
* behind where the empty barrels stood. Martha says she hates dirt ; but 
* she don’t, unless it’s with a kind of lovin’ hatred. She wouldn’t know 
‘ what to do without it. She loves it as the Lord loves a sinful heart ; 
‘for the blessedness of making it clean again.’ The conversation of 
Hope Grandon and Austin is inlaid with highly-wrought thoughts—some 
of them briliiant jewels of speech. The whole story, indeed, is rich in 
materials for a commonplace book. The essence of a hundred sermons 
and moral discourses is in it. Fresh and pleasant background of New 
England life, primitive characters, and quaint names, and unsophisticated 
and picturesque life, stand out with great distinctiveness, originality, and 
beauty. The story is full of wisdom, goodness, and power. 
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David Lloyds Last Will. By Hessa Srretton. London: 
Sampson, Low, & Co. 


This well-written story of the Cotton Famine, and representation of 
Lancashire life, appeared in the pages of the ‘ Leisure Hour.’ There is 
a high moral tone pervading it, which never degenerates into homiletic 
effusion, and a forcible delineation of scenery, circumstance, and 
character, which is always more than word-painting. The authoress 
describes the effect of avarice, and of the greed of gold, upon the 
despicable miser, and, more or less, upon all the characters in the story, 
spoiling the blush of the virgin’s cheek, and blowing rust on the polished 
steel of the man of unblemished reputation. The violent death of David 
Lloyd, when he had just committed a new series of revolting treacheries 
and hypocrisies ; first the concealment and then the unfortunate discovery 
of David’s last will, which induced his executor to act so dubiously and 
illegally ; the anticipations of the trial, and the final upshot of the story, 
sustain the interest to the last page. Some very grave improbabilities 
are introduced. Thus the statistics of the Cotton Famine are over- 
stated and misplaced. Again, it is highly improbable that no action 
should have been taken in the Court of Probate to defeat the operation 
of the first will of David Lloyd; or that a judge should, under the cir- 
cumstances, have taken so severe a view of the offence of Mark Fletcher 
as to condemn him to nine months’ imprisonment; or again, that the 
nearest friend of a prisoner, on the eve of his trial, should have been 
allowed to plead his cause in the judge’s lodgings. We admit the beauty 
of the scene, which almost reminds one of Jeannie Deans before the 
queen ; and we enjoy the artless art of Barry Lloyd, in her brave defence 
of her friend—love triumphing unconsciously over all feminine reserve ; 
but it is open to criticism. The feeblest portion of the book is the 
endeavour to represent the mysticism of Mrs. Lloyd. The endeavour was 
worthy of all praise, but the execution causes a great disappointment. 
Still we must admit that the sweet-tempered, benevolent, and pure spirit 
which dictated ‘Jessica’s First Prayer’ and ‘ Pilgrim Street,’ &c., have 
not in the least degree been tarnished; and some new and higher facul- 
ties are developed by their authoress. 


Noblesse Oblige: an English Story of To-day. By Saran 
Tyrtzr, Author of ‘The Huguenot Family,’ &c. Hurst 
& Blackett. 


In artists of a certain order, their strength lies so close to their weak- 
ness, that criticism not seldom halts, self-doubtful, and inclined to ask 
itself the — : Would this have been better done otherwise 
than it is done? Miss Tytler is of this class. Her work is uniformly 
good, touched with a quiet, graceful charm—assurance of most patient 
and conscientious labour. Yet ever and anon we come on portions that 
seem weak in reference to the whole. The construction is imperfect, and 
the characters too often appear to be clearly realized only on one side of 
their nature. It is as though the author, intent on relieving certain 
defects of dramatic conception, drew the circle of her actors too closely to 
her, so that separate individual points are dwelt on, either with an excess 
of self-absorbing pleasure, or with a feeling of repulsion too sharply 
visible through the somewhat loitering movement of the story. Miss 
Tytleris overmuch bentuponcenscientiously transporting all her characters 
into types, and hence they tend to divide themselves too markedly into 
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great classes—the bad and the good—the sheep and the goats. But in 
‘ Noblesse Oblige,’ as we proceed, there is forced upon us, by dint of 
unconscious delineation, we might almost say a double classification, 
arising from the social point of view taken at the outset, and the gradual 
uprising of truly noble elements through the thick strata of defective 
manners, — education and vulgar associations. Phebe Paston, the 
ainter’s daughter, and Barty Wooler, the heir of the rich drapers at 
olksbridge, are the real heroes of the story, whose very want of 
inherited manner and educated self-control tend to throw some spon- 
taneous iight of passion across the cold reserve and smooth level of 
aristocratic dallying. Lord Wriothesley is mildly in love with Phebe 
Paston, but cannot so far rise above the constraining meshes of xoblesse 
oblige as openly to declare his passion; and this is the turning-point of 
the story, so far as the involvements of will are concerned. Lady 
Dorothea, although well conceived, is scarcely self-consistent or ade- 
uately realized; whilst Mrs. Edgecumbe, Edmund Blount, the black 
sheep, and Chetwynd Dugdale, are, for the sake of effective contrast, too 
stringently thrown between the lines of large historical reading. Miss 
Tytler’s stories have invariably a certain composed greatness about them, 
and in spite of their faults, and in some respects because of them, the 
take quite a distinctive place. With certain phases of life, and wit 
certain types of character, she is singularly happy. She can paint the 
true aristocrat as scarcely another English writer can. Who that 
remembers the picture of Monsieur and Madame de Faye, the little 
‘ sparrow-hawk,’ Jacqueline, or Babette, can forget them? The cor- 
responding character to Babette is much wanted in ‘ Noblesse ;’ for Mrs. 
Wooler has the least touch of caricature, and cannot be called loveable, 
which, in spite of her brusqueness, Babette certainly can. The portraits 
of the blinking, inquisitive Earl, and the shy, silent Countess, in 
‘ Noblesse,’ are exquisite ; and here and there we have some beautiful de- 
scriptions of nature, with a genuine gleam of poetry cast over them. Miss 
Tytler possesses in a surprising degree the modern power of throwing her 
characters into situations where Nature seems to be secretly in sympathy 
with their deeper mood. The style is pure, fluent, and full of light 
and shade; the dialogues are not only clever, but occasionally charged 
with meaning; while a quaint flavour of aristocracy hovers over all Miss 
Tytler’s pictures of life. 


M. or N. ‘Similia similibus curantur’ By G. J. Wuyrte- 
2 vols. London: Chapman & Hall. 


We have failed to discover the application of the homeopathic motto 
which Mr. Whyte-Melville has made part of the title of his story. Part 
of the plot turns upon the Dromio-like resemblance to each other of two 
sisters, Maud and Nina; hence the first part of the title—M. or N. The 
story is written with considerable strength of style and keenness of 
observation. Its descriptions and dialogues are inlaid with sagacious 
remarks and clever apothegms, which indicate much intellectual vigour. 
The writing, indeed, is much better than the plot, which is a mass of 
improbabilities. Maud, the heroine, is a feline beauty, after the type of 
Dora in‘ Only Herself,’ and of Minnie in Mr. Gilbert’s ‘Sir pl 
Branston ;’ indeed, the imagination of fiction writers has such a set in 
this direction just now, that we can fancy there must be in the demi 
monde some peculiar development of feminine cunning and depravity of 
which we are ignorant. The ‘ Pretty Horse-breaker’ has had her day, and 
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we are now to be beset with cunning hypocrites, transfigured incar- 
nations of heartlessness and selfishness, who impose upon good men as 
being full of womanly modesty, sensibility, and affection. Unlike Dorain 
Mrs. Cudlip’s novel, Maud, although guilty of employing a ruffian to 
hocus one lover and of deceiving another, is triumphantly brought 
through all the intrigues of her heartlessness and duplicity, and ends as 
a loving and beloved wife. We should be sorry to think this true. It is 
not possible to a false nature like Maud’s, nor to a series of events such 
as is here represented. Lord Bearwarden, the injured husband here 
represented, is anything but the fool that such a dénowement supposes. 
The fortuitous concurrence of events, too, is utterly incredible. We 
regret that Mr. Whyte-Melville has employed his literary powers upon 
such a tissue of improbabilities. The story is worth reading for its good 
writing, not for its incident. 


Only Herself. A Novel. By Annre Tuomas (Mrs. Pender 
Cudlip). 3 vols. London: Chapman & Hall. 


Mrs. Cudlip should know her own sex best; but it is by no means 
an assuring thing to have delineations of women like Dora Joscelyn 
and Mabel Bruton, hard, selfish, and unscrupulous, and yet able 
to assume every attitude and expression of romantic tenderness and 
shrinking sensibility. Who is to deliver us from angels of darkness 
transformed into angels of light? How are quiet, generous, and noble- 
minded men like Mr. Falconer to escape his jilting by the one and his 
life-doom by the other. What is the Ithuriel’s spear that shall by its 
touch reveal the true character of a woman. We shall dread beautiful 
women with fine eyes and classical features, capable of any expression of 
sentiment or passion. If women really be what Mrs. Cudlip represents 
them, then the Apostle Paul was right, and it is better not to marry. We 
have always thought that, save in very exceptional instances, it was 

ossible for a keen, sensible man, such as Mr. Falconer is represented to 

e, to form a general judgment of the woman’s character whom he 
intends to make his wife that should not be very wide of the true mark. 
True, Dora is altogether an en character, and no more to be 
expected in daily life than Medea, Lady Macbeth, or Mrs. Manning ; but 
then, the story is one of daily life, and Dora’s falsity and heartlessness 
are not only incongruous with much that is represented of her, but are 
so wantonly gratuitous as to defy probability. We are greatly interested 
in the story as it proceeds; it contains some very clever characterization, 
and, although written in a very business-like style, which never reaches 
either to poetry, philosophy, or rhetoric, it arrests and absorbs us with its 
dénouement ; but it is nota pleasant novel. The majority of its characters 
are disagreeable, and the three that are not—Helen, Mr. Falconer, and 
Lady Caroline—excite a very languid interest. A good deal of pains has 
been bestowed upon the development of Dora’s subtle selfishness, but 
her character is incongruous and unnatural, especially her flirtations 
with Carlyon, almost in the very hour of her engagement. She is, however, 
consigned to a just and fitting doom. Nothing, perhaps, in the story 
is better conceived than the desolation in which her duplicity and selfish- 
ness leave her. Mrs. Cudlip apparently thinks that fishing for husbands 
is the thing, at least, the successful thing. Three of her characters— 
Dora, Mabel, and Fanny Berringer—are represented as making love in a 
very glaring and desperate way, two of them successfully. We cannot 
think that such a man as Falconer would not have recoiled from the 
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undisguised overtures of Dora. Surely Mrs. Cudlip has failed in hitting off 
the subtle suggestiveness and skilful angling whialh a girl like Dora would 
have practised, and which alone would have been successful. The book 
is fall of selfish, disagreeable people, and is a picture of life in which we 


hardly think either profit or pleasure is to be derived from further acquaint- 
ance. 


Adventures d’ Alice au Pays des Merveilles. Par Lewts Carrouy. 
Traduit dans |’Anglais par Henri Bué. Ouvrage illustre 
de 42 vignettes par John Tenniel. Londres: Macmillan. 


The adventures of Alice in Wonderland is decidedly the best fairy 
book for children of the present century. We do not, therefore, 
wonder at its translations into different languages. The achievement is one 
of extraordinary difficulty, owing to the delicate burlesque of the story, 
am of the ballads introduced into it, such as ‘ You are Old Father 

illiam.’ M. Bué has accomplished his task with great skill. Children’s 
books are scarce in France. Our little French cousins will revel in the 
‘Pays des Merveilles’ with as much excitement and delight as our own 
children have done; the latter, moreover, will be anxious to try the effect 
of the French version, to the advantage of their more serious studies. 


Vikram and the Vampire; or, Tales of Hindu Devilry. 
Adapted by Ricuarp F. Burroy, F.R.G.S., &. With 
Thirty-three Illustrations by Ernest Griset. London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 


The notorious traveller appears in a new character here. Mr. Burton 
has expanded into a volume profusely decorated (?) with weird and 

owerful, but, we must add, repulsive sketches, the subject-matter which 
ion Manning has compressed into one chapter of her instructive work. 
He has made a selection from the ‘ Twenty-five Tales of a Vampire’ 
called the Vetala- Paachavinsati, and has woven them together in 
harmony with the original design of their collector or creator, on the 
thread of a revolting story whieh was intended to display the super- 
natural prowess, perseverance, and triumph of the far-famed Vikra- 
maditya, asovereign who ascended the throne of Delhi about the period of 
the Christian era. The era of Vikram’s victory cver the Shakas is 
a.p. 78, and is one of the classic termini a quo of the confused Hindu 
chronologies. We shall not attempt to give specimens of the skill with 
which Mr. Burton has translated these wild apologues into our verna- 
nacular, and occasionally into the slang of characters who may be thought 
in these days to correspond with the dramatis persone of the old legend- 
ary recitals. There is a quaint, savage humour about some of the fables, 
and an abundant use of the element of magic as well as satire, in the 
records of Hindu devilry: those who wish by an easy process to acquaint 
themselves with some of the forms of thought which interest the oriental 
mind may use this volume as an introduction to one department of Hindu 
literature. The skeleton is at least clothed with flesh and blood, and 
the tame and uninteresting recitals of the original are made to wriggle into 
something like life. A translation of the tales was made in 1825 by a 
learned native at Bombay, and another by Captain Hollings in 1848 
Mrs. Manning has used the former in her sketch of Hindu literature. 
Mr. Burton does not profess to have translated, but ‘ adapted’ them. 
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Priest and Nun: a Story of Convent Life. By the Author of 
‘Almost a Nun,’ ‘New York Bible-Woman.’ London: 
Hodder & Stoughton. 


This story of conventual tyranny, priestly hypocrisy, organized false- 
hood, and sanctimonious chicanery, is introduced by the remark that ‘no 
statement is made that cannot be justified by actual history.’ There is 
considerable interest, but to our minds very little charm, thrown round 
the recital of a series of acts professedly done by ordained priests and 
reverend mothers of the Church of Rome, from which all the holiest 
instincts of our nature recoil with perfect abhorrence. The priest is 
little better than Friar Tuck, a coarse desperate man, covering the most 
shameless acts of greed and falsehood by a thin veil of hypocritical and 
fanatical profession. Not a vestige of real piety appears in any one of the 
Romish authorities. The machinery of espionage, forgery, kidnapping, 
and deathbed robbery, the subornation of justice, and the cruelty almost 
inconceivable and perfectly unnecessary, which are introduced into the 
story, might make the reader imagine that he was reading a romance of the 
Spanish Inquisition in the sixteenth century. The scene is, however, 
laid in some well-known quarter of an American city at the present 
hour. The revolting Father Murphy is a Fenian with Fenians, a man 
of the world with the wealthy citizens. He is full of plots, and in some 
of them is successful; but he is so obviously the creation of a violent 
Protestant partizan, that we are convinced that the writer, who has a 
justifiable detestation of the Roman doctrine and discipline, will defeat 

is purpose. The conversations are often interlarded with arguments 
which give the créme de la créme of Roman casuistry, and almost the only 
Protestant truth on which emphasis is laid is the one grand doctrine and 
text, that ‘the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin,’ a position 
which no Romanist denies. The escapes from the convent walls, and the 
hideous death scene of old Mother Ignatia, are somewhat sensational. 
It appears to us that the writer is not acquainted with the principles or 
practice of conventual life, and the volume needs much correction in 
point of details. We never heard of a ‘sister,’ or even of an abbess, 
being spoken of during her lifetime as ‘ Saint Cecilia’ (sic). Rome is not 
so prodigal of places in her calendar. The book contains some extraor- 
dinary statements with reference to the spread of Romanism in America, 
and is evidently written to provoke Protestant feeling into vehement 
activity. 


The Literature and Curiosities of Dreams. By FRANK SEAFIELD, 
M.A. Second Edition, revised. Lockwood & Co. 


Little need be said concerning this curious book in addition to its long 
descriptive title-page, ‘A commonplace book of speculations concerning 
‘ the mystery of dreams and visions ; records of curious and well-authen- 
‘ticated dreams; and notes on tie various modes of interpretation 
‘ adopted in ancient and modern times.’ The book answers to its title ; 
all that has been ‘experienced, thought, and said about dreams finds a 
record here. The connection of dreams with divination, Biblical dreams, 
causes, uses, and phenomena of dreams, modes of dream-interpretation 
ancient and modern, opinions on dreams of all schools and ages, analogies, 
psychology, physiology, and pathology of dreams, dreams of animals, a 
collection of curious dreams, ancient and modern, everything, in short, 
that is known or can be suggested finds a record here. The only criticism 
that we are capable of is, that Mr. Seafield is a chronicler rather than a 
philosopher. His industry is amazing, and his book very curious. 
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Albert Diirer: his Life and Works; including Autobiographical 
Papers and Complete Catalogues. By Witu1am B. Scorr. 
With Six Etchings by the Author, &. London: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 1869: 


The History of the Life of Albrecht Diirer of Niirnberg ; with a 
Translation of his Letters and Journal, and some Account of 


his Works. By Mrs. Cuartes Hearon. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 


The theory of probabilities would have assigned somewhat formidable 
odds against the appearance for the first time in the English language of 
two simultaneous memoirs of Albrecht Diirer, the authors of which 
should write without concert or mutual acquaintance, and should come, 
with some comparatively unimportant differences, to very much the same 

eneral conclusions. Yet, spite of probabilities to the contrary, Mrs. 

eaton and Mr. Scott have used the same materials, have been trans- 
lating from the same crabbed, archaic, and provincial German, poring 
over the same drawings on wood and copper, elaborating afresh the same 
catalogues, and hunting among the curiosities of the same picturesque, 
unique city of Nirnberg. They have been bowed into reverence and 
awe by the transcendent imagination and resistless force of the great 
German painter, have exploded with indignation at Albert’s ‘ Haus Frau’ 
and ‘Rechnen-Meisterinn,’ the much-abused Agnes, and have offered 
their interesting and highly-instructive volumes to the public within a 
few weeks of each other. 

It is difficult, and almost ungracious, to compare their independent 
work ; yet we have no option. Mrs. Heaton’s book, with its gorgeous 
appearance, numerous ‘autotypes, and very ample illustrations of the 
genius of Albrecht Diirer, its admirable copies of the woodcuts, the 
copperplate drawings, and the steel engravings of the more celebrated 
pictures, unquestionably bears the palm. To this also may be added, 
that her sketch of Niirnberg and its trade, her photographic portraiture 
of the great worthies of that quaint old city, and her illustrations of the 
paternal government of its semi- Venetian oligarchy ; her pleasant repre- 
sentations of the wealth and pretension, the jewels and splendour of the 
chief burghers, whose sumptuous palaces had yet never known the 
luxury of glass-panes; her attractive descriptions of the ‘ Sacraments— 
Hauslein,’ and the shrine of St. Sebald, and of the illustrious fashioners 
of those dreams in stone, throw round the ‘Schools and Schoolmasters’ 
of Albrecht a very special charm. f 

Mr. Scott supposes that the town of Eytas, in Hungary, the birth- 
place of A. Diirer the elder, was represented by his illustrious son in the 
celebrated picture of ‘ Nemesis ; or, Great Fortune,’ which neither of the 
present biographers are, however, at all able to interpret. Mr. Scott 
presents the landscape, but with all our efforts we cannot see the female 
form in the clouds of his picture. Each preserves the autobiographical 
items, tells us the blank in Albert’s history which his ‘ wander-jaher’ 
exhibit, and details the circumstance of his ill-fated marriage with a 
fretful, avaricious, scolding, nagging woman, of blameless reputation and 
pious habits, who, according to a bitter enemy of hers, worried her hus- 
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band into his grave. Mrs. Heaton. in her translation of the well-known 
letters of Durer, written from Venice to his friend, Herr Willibald 
Pirkheimer, at Niirnberg, honestly confesses herself completely baffled 
by sentences which Mr. Scott has translated without comment. The 
clever and suggestive notes which Mrs. Heaton has introduced on the 
relations between these two men add considerably to the value of these 
letters ; but Mr. Scott’s translations are far more vigorous and sturdy, 
and have caught the strong, rough idioms of the originals in a way to 
which the authoress cannot pretend. At times, Mr. Scott convinces us 
that Mrs. Heaton must have missed the meaning. The same may be 
said of the two translations of the Journal written by Diirer towards the 
end of his life, while pursuing his way through the Flemish cities. The 
only passage of any real interest in these letters or journals of the great 

ainter, in fact, almost the only memorial of the inner life of Diirer, 

eyond his brief and affecting references to the death of his mother, is 
the outburst of grief, of convulsive prayer to God, and remonstrance 
with Heaven on the news of the supposed death of Luther. Though 
Diirer died in the Roman Catholic Church, yet his sympathies with the 
Reformation and his love for the Gospel must have been very intense. 
There was some weak side and corner in his nature that could occupy 
itself so much with trifles, record with the excitement of a child the fan- 
tastic Papistical ceremonial at Antwerp, and induce the great thinker to 
devote himself extensively to conventional themes and paint to order, 
when all the while he had within him the stirrings of a Divine gift, 
which made him as bold as Angelo, as weird as Rembrandt, as imagina- 
tive as Tintoretto. We have never, in all our wanderings, seen any work 
of Diirer which gave us any sense of the beautiful, unless it be ‘Our 
Lady of the Rosegarlands.’ 

With these two elaborate works before us, the presentation in a pleasant 
English dress of all the researches of Germany on this theme, so attrac- 
tive to our Teutonic brethren, it is aggravating that we should 
learn so little of the great man after all. We cannot find his opinion 
of Bellini, or Titian, or Tintoret, of Quentin Matsys or Raphael, with all 
of whom he must have been brought into association. The story of an 
exchange of portraits between him and Raphael, and the exchange of 
brushes between him and Bellini, are interesting enough, but provokingly 
reticent. In conclusion, we must say, that the catalogues of paintings, 
&ec., made by the two authors seem equally good, but Mrs. Heaton’s 
are more easily referred to, are admirably illustrated, and occasionally are 
discussed with an eloquence of picture-painting equal to that of Mrs. 
Jamieson. The engravings are very valuable and beautiful. There is 
far more sympathy with the artist’s mind in Mrs. Heaton’s than in the 
rival biography ; and Mr. Scott cannot restrain his disgust at the laws 
which could not have given Albrecht Diirer divorce from Agnes Frey, nor 
can he disguise the fact that he has himself lost his belief in the Apocalypse 
of St. John as a revelation of God’s mind to the world. Mr. Scott has 
throughout Anglicised the vowel ‘ii,’ or ‘ue,’ into ‘u.’ We think this is 
a mistake. Both writers have discussed the question, whether Albrecht 
Diirer ever, always, or never cut his own drawings on the block on 
which he unquestionably placed them. Our authors come to the con- 
clusion, that though he may occasionally have been his own Form- 
schneider, he did not by any means doso as arule. We part from these 
authors with genuine thanks for their painstaking, honest, laborious, 
beautiful work. We wish that one or both of them had made some refer- 
ence to the most impressive engraving of our Lord upon the Cross, 
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entitled ‘ Es it Vollbracht,’ which said on the plate to be an altar-picture 
in the Kressischem, Patronats-Kirchen zu Niirnberg, and to be engraved 
by Emzing Miiller. We have made several ineffectual efforts to discover 
he original of this very wonderful representation of the death of deaths. 


In Fairy-Land : a Series of Pictures from the Elf-World. By 
Ricwarp Doyiz. With a Poem by ALLINGTON. 
London : Longmans, Green, & Co. 


If Mr. Doyle were not in his line so transcendent an artist, Mr. 
Allington’s poem would demand more appreciative criticism than it is 
likely to receive. Poetry has hardly a fair chance against painting, and 
the delicate, and somewhat vague and mythic verses of Mr. Allington 
are fairly eclipsed by the dainty, frolicsome, and exuberant fancies of 
Mr. Doyle. Concerning the poem, then, we will only say that it is a story 
of the wooing and wedding of the fairy queen, told for the most part in 
prologues between fays of the court. The verse is lightsome and the 
metre tripping, as beneath the cadence of fairy-land ; but the colours are 
pale ; the silver bells ring out no strain that lives in the ear. 

Mr. Doyle’s pictures, on the contrary, abundantly satisfy both the 
fancy and the eye. The glamour of fairy-land is strongly upon him; 
its airy, graceful, mannikin gentleness and frolicsomeness are perfect. 
The moods of elfin-life are touched in with infinite delicacy ; its quarrels 
are the fleecy clouds that only enhance sunlight ; its joys are the bright 
and tempered warmth of early June ; its wooing has no fierce passions, and 
never surpasses the intensity of April smiles and tears. Mr. Doyle has 
sketched the elfin-world in every mood and in every light, in dance and 
in sleep, in harmony and in discord, by night and by day, in its relations 
to animated life and to vegetable life. We have fays drawn by stately 
butterflies, fays racing on swift snails, fays hiding in flowers, fays in 
triumphal progress on the backs of birds, fays as swift messengers 
carried by beetles, fays seated in state on toad-stools, or playing at hide- 
and-seek behind them, fays dressing baby-elves, fays in aquatic proces- 
sion, fays sleeping in branches of trees, fays dancing by moonlight, yet 
they never once transgress the mystic line that, if mortal were to pass over, 
would throw all into confusion. Fairy-world is intact. Mr. Doyle has 
done with his pencil what Shakespeare so magically did in words. Nay, 
he has done better, for Shakespeare makes Oberon and Titania talk like 
ordinary mortals. His numberless fays, too, are perfectly individualized. 
In this respect the first picture, ‘ A Rehearsal in Fairy-land,’ in which a 
musical elf is teaching the young birds to sing, isa perfect marvel. Some 
fifty birds are singing at the top of their chirps, and each with an indi- 
viduality of expression that might be studied foran hour. The colouring 
is as exquisite as the drawing. It is a brilliant children’s book, but we 


should give a wide berth to the man who did not enjoy it as much as his 
child. 


Normandy Picturesque. By Henry Bracksurn. London: 
Sampson Low. 1869. 


This most attractive volume will probably multiply the number of 
visitors to Normandy, and it will assuredly furnish those who take it as 
their companion, with an amount of information and suggestion which 
cannot fail to increase the pleasure of their ramble. Mr. Blackburn 
is already favourably known to the public by his fascinating works 
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on Algeria and the Pyrenees, and we can assure our readers that 
‘ Normandy Picturesque’ is not one whit behind either of its forerunners 
in interest and charm. It brings before us the attractions of a small por- 
tion of country in the north-west corner of France, in which, at small 
expense of time or money, we may find abundant sources of pleasure and 
information, but which is at the same time rich enough in natural beauty, 
historic associations, and specimens of ancient art to repay weeks, or 
even months, of close study for those who have time at command. 

Mr. Blackburn is a keen and appreciative observer of all that is beau- 
tiful in nature or art, and he writes with graphic pen and much enthusiasm 
He is evidently enamoured of the lovely scenery of Normandy, still more 

rhaps of its quaint old towns and viilages, in some of which there still 
seme choice specimens of thirteenth century architecture, and exquisite 
‘bits’ of carving which tell of a time when the workman loved his trade, 
and chose his own material, and cared not how much time he spent upon 
his work, so that he might at last accomplish his design, and fashion 
some ‘thing of beauty.’ These, however, are fast vanishing beneath the 
sway of an Imperialism which delights in long, monotonous lines of 
street and boulevard, where, if need be, the coup d'état can be easil 
achieved; or are jostled out of the way by the rush of this dasteteth 
century life to make space for some manufactory or railroad or monster 
hotel. Mr. Blackburn bitterly laments this sad decadence, and urges 
those who wish to enjoy a sight of Norman relics of the past to take an 
early opportunity ; and to assist their explorations he sketches a lovely 
little tour, by way of the quaint old towns of Pont Audemer and Lisieux, 
rich in every variety of picturesque architecture, to Caen, with ‘its 
atmosphere of kings and heroes,’ and thence to Cherbourg, ‘ where only,’ 
he tells us, ‘we can gain any adequate icea of the magnificence of the 
French Imperial marine ;’ thence by Coutances and Granville to the 
semi-English colony of Avranches, and on again, through scenery so 
romantic as often to remind the traveller of aw Maes. to Mortain, 
Vire, and Falaise, still redolent of memories of the Conqueror. The 
tour may be completed by a glance at Rouen, now rapidly losing its 
ancient beauty, and assuming the stately uniformity of a modern French 
city, or by a peep at Trouville or Deauville, ‘the most fashionable and 
‘ most extravagant of French watering places, where life is the gayest of 
‘the gay, and where dress seems to be the one thing needful in the water 
‘ or on the sands, for the “costumes de bain” are almost as elaborate as 
‘those of the promenade or the opera.’ Under such influences as these, 
no wonder that ancient national costumes are fast dying out, and with 
them, it may be feared, the simple, thrifty habits of the old Norman 
peasantry, who seem, however, to have made a very favourable impression 
on our author. Mr. Blackburn’s style is piquant and sparkling, at times 
highly poetic, and there is an earnestness and strong good sense charac- 
terizing his remarks on a variety of subjects which give the work an 
intrinsic value, and lead us to wish for it a circulation beyond the limits 
of those who may take it as a guide for their next summer tour. We 
should like to make many quotations, but must forbear. The volume is 
handsomely finished and beautifully illustrated. 


Wonders of Italian Art. By Lovis Viarpor. Illustrated. 
Sampson Low & Marston. 


This is a translation, with certain omissions of matter which ‘ appeared 
unlikely to interest an English reader,’ of M. Viardot’s ‘ Les Merveilles 
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de la Peinture,’ one of the volumes of the ‘ Bibliothéque des Merveilles.’ 
The most important of these omissions is the preliminary dissertation on 
classic art. This may well be spared; the work has a rounded com- 
pleteness without it, especially as M. Viardot devotes preliminary 
chapters to Greek and Roman art, painting in the middle ages and the 
Renaissance school, tracing in outline the general history of art, and the 
history of its material processes—such as mosaics, illuminations and 
fresco, distemper and oil painting. This preliminary » »rtion of the book 
is the barest outline of all these matters, being comprised in sixty pages. 
The body of the work discusses the various Italian schools—Tuscan, 
Roman, Lombard, Venetian, Bolognese, and Neapolitan—and gives slight 
sketches of the most celebrated artists of each, with notices of their 
principal works. The letter-press, indeed, is little more than a bio- 
graphical dictionary, with slight running criticisms, some fifty great 
painters and their works being dismissed in less than two hundred 
pee. But it is a work that only an art-scholar could have written. 
t is intended chiefly as a descriptive accompaniment to the illustrations, 
which are either reduced from large engravings and printed by the 
autotype process, or wood engravings, some of them full-page size. 
The book is intended for the drawing-room table, and is admirably 
adapted, from its small size, its artistic excellence, and its great cheap- 
ness, to make acquainted with rudimentary knowledge and the master- 
pieces of painting, those who are debarred from more costly books on 
art. Both the autotypes and the wood engravings are exquisitely done ; 
the former especially, in clearness, softness, and harmony of tone, are 
almost perfect ; the qualification being a certain sootiness inseparable as 
yet from the autotype method. A greater service can scarcely be done 
than thus to make accessible to all classes, in the best style of art, know- 
ledge concerning the great masters, and specimens of their works. 


The Lord’s Prayer. Illustrated by E. R. Picxersertt, R.A., 


and Henry A.rorp, D.D. London: Longmans, Green, 
& Co. 


Another and most beautiful contribution to the marvellous history of 
the Lord’s Prayer. In myriads of ways it has entered into human 
thought and life, myriads of cries from human hearts it has carried up 
to God. In what places it has been breathed! what feelings it has 
enshrined! how monumental it is! It is the devotional history of 
myriads of lives that have been, the devotional mirror of myriads 
of lives that might be. Here in beautiful and well-mated forms 
the imaginations of painter and poet have enshrined it afresh. It is 
difficult to award the palm between the two, not only because they con- 
join in a unity of illustration so perfect, but because they so nearly 
approach each other in excellence. It is easier for the painter to adapt 
himself to the poet than the reverse. Did not Dean Alford tell us so, it 
would be difficult to conceive that the designs were completed first, and 
that the poem was written to bind them together. Of course there must 
have been an epical purpose in Mr. Pickersgill’s thought, and Dean 
Alford must have bent his muse for the realization of it. Certainly they 
fit each other with inimitable naturalness. The poem is a story of 
heaven and of earth. Heavenly angels offer their worship to the Father 
in Heaven, pray that His name be hallowed and His will done; and 
then, as ministering angels, descend to the earth to accomplish it. Two 
orphan cottage girls, in their poverty and their loves, embody its petition. 
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Clara loves one who is unworthy, and is ‘ delivered from the evil’ of her 
desperateness by the angels, heavenly and earthly, who watch over her. 
The story embodies some of the best and most skilful poetry that Dean 
Alford has written. He has constituted it in a great variety of metres, 
corresponding to its circumstances. The most striking thing in the poem is 
the success with which the Dean has achieved the English hexameters, in 
which the narrative part of the story is told. They are constructed with 
a naturalness and a flow that are as vigorous (with more of smoothness) 
as those of Arthur Clough. One or two of the hymns also are, we think, 
the best lyrics that Dean Alford has written. The song of the angels, 
‘Ten Thousand Times Ten Thousand,’ and the final song, ‘ Thine, O God, 
is the Kingdom,’ will ‘find a speedy and honoured place in the hymnody 
of the Church. Mr. Pickersgill’s designs are very fine, both in concep- 
tion, grouping, drawing, and expression. They are very simple in out- 
line, and very touchingly tell the story without words. The death of 
the mother, especially, is full of pathos, and very suggestive in its quiet 
symbolism ; a touch suffices to tell a story. We like least, as the least 
natural, the temptation of the gamesters ; it is improbable and jarring, 
and evidently put in for the exigency of the words, which might have 
been rendered more naturally. As contrasted with some of the coarse 
and garish chromos of the illustrated books of the year, this is a dainty 
work of true art—simple, severe, and beautiful. 


Pictorial Scenes from the Pilgrim’s Progress. Drawn by CLAvpDE 
ReiGNiER Conver. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1869. 


This beautiful Christmas book is the result of a young artist’s effort to 
illustrate the immortal allegory by ‘a series of pictorial dreams,’ which 
supply ‘ an imaginative background of landscape to the actors in the well- 
known drama.’ Mr. Bennett’s illustrations might have been drawn from 
real life, and the faces best qualified to sit for the portrait of Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman, Mr. Legality, Evangelist, Great Heart, and the rest of the 
characters, might have been chosen by the artist for the purpose of 
clothing Bunyan’s conceptions in the garb of flesh and blood. The volume 
before us leaves the actors alone, and tries to represent the scenery of the 
allegorist. Some of these fpictures are far more successful than the rest. 
Formed somewhat on the model of Gustave Doré, they give us the deep 
shadow, the depth of forest glen, the perpendicular lines of building, 
mountain side, or of falling cataract, to which the versatile French artist 
so frequently resorts for his weird effects. We like best those pictures in 
the series which are more obviously independent of Doré. That which 
strikes us as the best in the book is the first, where Evangelist is bidding 
Christian descry if he can the distant shining of the light of the inter- 
preter’s house. We may perhaps place by its side ‘the Delectable Moun- 
tains,’ where a sweet and grand effect is produced by very simple means. 
We do not admire the skill or the thought evinced in ‘Mount Sinai,’ 
where the effect of an overhanging cliff is produced by an appearance as 
of burning weeds, and the lines of the mountain structure are utterly 
wrong. ‘The disposition shown in this and other drawings to make trees 
of various kinds issue at right angles to the ground from which they 
spring, however much this is inclined to the horizon, spoils several beau- 
tiful and thoughtful efforts. There is a dash and sweep and firmness in 
some of Mr. Conder’s lines and an earnest endeavour to produce true 
and great effects which, though they are not always successful, evince the 
dawn of high illustrative art. 
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The Child’s Bible: being a Consecutive Arrangement of the Narra- 
tive and other portions of Holy Scripture, in the words of the 
Authorized Version. With upwards of Two Hundred 
Original Illustrations. Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. 


One of the unspeakable blessings of a revision of the English version 
of the Bible, of which we have spoken at length in our present number, 
would be such a softening of certain expressions and allusions in the 
Bible as would render it possible to read aloud in our families almost 
any part of it. The Oriental coarseness and plainness which excited no 
blush even upon the most modest cheek—even the blunt speaking of the 
time of James 1.—is no longer tolerable in our social life, and no conceiv- 
able obligations of fidelity on the part of a translator, save indeed the 
fanatical theories of verbal inspirationists, would prevent such veiling or 
softening of expression as, while avoiding prudery, would not offend deli- 
cacy. Pending this, most reasonable persons must often have desired a 
family Bible in which passages objectionable on this ground might be 
omitted. Whatever the importance of the original text in its integrity, 
this could not be compromised by such an edition of it; it would always 
remain the authoritative and common version. The ribald scoff that 
laughs at what it calls prudery, presses violently what it deems an inevit- 
able alternative, and concludes that the Bible altogether is an unsuitable 
book, virginibus puerisque, is as absurd as it is flagitious. Why should not 
the precious things of the Holy Book be separable from the few historical 
and personal details, which are, it may be, essential for all the purposes it 
was given to serve, but are by no means essential for the religious and in- 
structive uses of the classes referred to? Why should not common sense 
be exercised here as in other things? We, therefore, very heartily thank 
Messrs. Cassell for the important service they have rendered by their 
publication of the ‘ Child’s Bible,’ in which passages undesirable or un- 
suitable, for divers reasons, for young people to read, are simply 
omitted. That such discrimination is exercised in every church and at 
every family altar is indisputable. Who thinks of reading the details of 
the Leviticus, the genealogies of the Chronicles, or the coarser incidents 
of patriarchal history ? They are simply passed over in silence. Why, 
then, should they not be omitted in printing ? We only wish that Messrs. 
Cassell had been bold enough to designate their work the Family’s as well 
as the ‘ Child’s Bible.’ The best thing to be done would be to base such a 
work upon a revised version. For the present, until the version itself is 
forthcoming, this is impracticable, and the text of the authorized version 
is here followed. The justification of Messrs. Cassell depends entirely upon 
the manner in which the work is accomplished. Concerning this a judg- 
ment can be formed only after the minute examinations which prolonged 
use only can enable. We have turned the leaves over, tested it here and 
there, generally with the most satisfactory results, although our own 
judgment might have sometimes led us to different conclusions. But to 
instance the one or two cases of the latter we have noticed would be both 
unfair and unsatisfactory without such a general induction of both 
excellencies and faults as is manifestly impossible here. Our general and 
very decided impression is, that, as a whole, the delicate and difficult task 
has been admirably accomplished. The Scriptural narratives are given 
with all necessary completeness, while, notwithstanding its archaic and 
stately character, the simple style of most of the sacred writers is more 
suitable for young minds than any that modern pen might attempt. We 
are not sure that, instead of other omissions and harmonizings (the 
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Gospels, for instance), it might not have been better to give the Bible just as 
it is, with of course the omissions necessary for the purposes of such an 
edition. Nor do we think even young people will be pleased to have the 
visions of the Apocalypse omitted, on the ground of their simple obscurity. 
Let the book remain in its integrity, with simple omissions such as we 
have spoken of. Messrs. Cassell, however, have done a service for which 
every household and nursery will thank them. It only remains for them 
to publish the work in a cheap form, so as to make it accessible for every 
Sunday-school and for the poorest home. We should add that the illus- 
trations are very good, and are generally true to Eastern life. 


Earth and Sea. From the French of Lovis Ficurer. Trans- 
lated, edited, and enlarged by W. H. Davenport Apams. 
London: T. Nelson & Sons. 


Mr. Adams claims for his book the credit of being ‘ almost a new work.’ 
The framework remains as Mr. Figuier built it up, but the mansion has 
been adapted and enlarged to the wants of a new proprietor. Mr. Adams 
has sought to render the work ‘ more suitable for the British — and 
to bring it up to the present standard of geographical knowledge.’ It is 
‘a comprehensive survey of the configuration of the earth and the seas, 
viewed from the stand-point of physical geography.’ Mr. Adams says 
that he has freely availed himself of the most recent books of travel, as 
well as of the latest standard authorities in the various departments of 
geographical science. 

The French seem to have set the example of these cyclopedic popular 
handbooks. Three of them, alike in volume, character, and value, are 
now before us. Concerning such epitomes of the universe, it is impos- 
sible for us to do other than speak generally. After a general introduc- 
tion, giving an account of the historical progress of physical geography, 
Mr. Adams devotes sections to ‘The Situations of the Peoresteiel Globe 
in Space,’ ‘ The Form and Dimensions of the Terrestrial Globe,’ ‘ The 
Surface of the Globe,’ mountain and valley, land and sea, desert and 
forest, and fertile plain ; ‘The Temperature of the Globe,’ external and 
internal, snowy mountain and fiery volcano, tropical heat and glacial 
cold; ‘The Fresh Waters,’ springs, grottos, rivers, and lakes; ‘The 
World’s Seas,’ with the influences that affect their surface, and the 
phenomena that lie in their depths. If any of our young friends 
are eager in quest of such knowledge, as almost all sensible young people 
are, we commend to them Mr. Adams’s well-written, vivacious, laborious, 
multifarious, and learned volume. They cannot help reading on if they 
once begin, aided especially by the clear type, tinted paper, and 250 
illustrations and engravings, of this handsome volume, which is got up 
as few publishers besides Messrs. Nelson do get up their books. It is a 
glorious book for a school-prize or a birthday present. 


The Universe ; or, the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little. 
By F. A. Povcurr, M.D. Translated from the French. 
Illustrated. Blackie & Sons. 


Our prosaic English feeling revolts from so bouncing a title as this; 
only a Frenchman could bestow it upon even the most cyclopedic work. 
The first part of it is extravagant enough; but the antithesis of the two 
infinites in the latter simply makes us laugh, and renders it necessary 
that we should say a word to save a good book from the bad effects of a 
preposterous title. M. Pouchet aims to be a popular expositor of natural 
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science; not only of the discoveries of the telescope and the microscope, 
but of the realms of physical wonder that lie between them. He is well 
endowed for his task, although we were somewhat alarmed when we 
read that the book was written ‘as a relaxation during a vacation’ at 
Treport. A book on ‘The Universe,’ even of an expository character, 
should be the work of half the life of an ordinary man. But we will not 
further twit M. Pouchet with his unfortunate title. His book has no such 
pretensions ; it is an elementary book of popular natural science, such as 
a member of the Institute, the director of the Rouen Museum, and a 
professor of medicine might ver y well compile from his note-books during 
a vacation. The popular eexpositor of the highest class needs a scientific 
knowledge as large and as accurate as the ‘discoverer; in addition to 
which he needs a power oflucid arrangemeent and explanation, which are 
not essential to the discoverer, inventiveness and enterprise being their 
substitutes. M. Pouchet has adequate knowledge, and he has the 
truly French genius for masterly arrangement and vivid and eloquent 
exposition, with, however, a little too much of flashy sentiment and melo- 
dramatic effect. 

The volume is well adapted to inspire young people with a love for 
nature, and to introduce them to its fairy-world of various and multi- 
tudinous marvel, beauty, and adaptation. It has sections devoted to 
‘The Animal Kingdom,’ ‘ The Vegetable Kingdom,’ in which the author 
is most at home, ‘ The Sidereal Universe,’ and one—a clear concession to 
gossiping wonderment—on ‘the ridiculous fictions which our forefathers 
were too often pleased to substitute for the glories of nature.’ Curious 
legends and monstrosities, with illustrations a la Zadkiel, may perhaps 
amuse even sober men who have forgotten the absurdities of former 
times, and who do not realize those of our own, but they are out of place 
even in a sensational scientific romance. The great charm of the book 
is the excellent woodcuts with which it is profusely illustrated. It is, 
moreover, beautifully printed. It will, no doubt, become as popular in 
England as we understand it is in France. 


Flora Symbolica; or, the Language and Sentiment of Flowers. 
By Joun Incram. London: F. Warne & Co. 


Of the innumerable books which have been published on the language 
of flowers, this is perhaps the best. Mr. Ingram has carefully gathered 
from the entire range of our poetic literature the multitudinous descrip- 
tions and allusions of the poets to our garden flowers. These he has set 
with skill and taste in some well-written and sensible descriptions, in 
which botany, history, poetry, and legend are pleasantly mingled. 
Mr. Ingram professes to have ‘thoroughly sifted, condensed, and aug- 
mented the productions of his many predecessors,’ and so far as our 
cursory examination of his book enables us to judge, he has really brought 
a valuable contribution to ‘the science of sweet things.’ The coloured 
illustrations are very well done, and are free from the foxiness which so 
often depreciates chromo-printing. "We commend to all lovers of senti- 
ment this very elegant little volume. 


Asop’s Fables. Illustrated by Ernesr Griser. With text 
based chiefly upon Croxall, La Fontaine, and L’Estrange. 
Revised and re-written by J. D. Runpextt. London: 
Cassell, Petter, & Co. 


Messrs. Cassell have provided young people with a Christmas edition of 
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the so-called fables of sop, which their sires may turn over with 
interest. Not only has great pains been taken with the text, so as to 
present it in a form at once sprightly and elegant, but illustrations, 
many of which are full-page in size, have been furnished by M. Griset, a 
French artist hitherto little known in England, but clearly possessing a 
rich fund of quietly and quaintly grotesque humour. ‘The picture of the 
‘Wolf and the Lamb,’ for instance, is capital. Nothing can exceed the 
sheepish inexpressiveness and absurd simplicity of the lamb. The rags 
of dress about the wolf make him the very ideal of a vulpine rascal. 
Some of the head and tail pieces, too, are full of humour; for instance, 
the countenance of the man in ‘ The Countryman and the Snake.’ Occa- 
sionally, as in ‘ Mercury and the Woodman,’ M. Griset falls into palpable 
imitation of some of the effects which M. Doré produces by his adjust- 
ments of light and shade. This will be the popular edition of these 
— fables with all who have to make book presents or receive 
em. 


The wisdom of the world has given itself up to a ministry to children ; 
as much thought, as much art, as much cost is devoted to them as to 
their seniors. For long generations it thought that its dignity demanded 
an almost exclusive ministry to adult intelligence; and, ‘Goody Two 
Shoes’ and ‘The Children in the Wood’ notwithstanding, almost all its 
effort was to bend the branch when it had grown to strength, to wash out 
the stains of years, to remould hardened habit. We know better now. 
The gravest philosophy, the highest genius, the most exquisite art, deems 
it the first principles of wisdom to begin with beginning life, and so 
affluently and variously to minister to it that the child shall be trained in 
the way that it should go. Mr. Kingsley writes inimitable philosophy 
under the guise of water babies. Mr. Macdonald adds lustre to his great 
genius by editing ‘Good Words for the Young,’ and innumerable volumes 
in all departments of literature, and under all guises of imagination, 
beauty, and art, are poured into the nurseries and play-rooms of the privi- 
leged youngsters of this new generation ; and we are not ashamed to con- 
fess that, sated, sage, and editorial as we are, we find some of our choicest 
bits of wisdom and beauty, and some of our most genial fun, in books 
never meant for spectacles. Grave sires, for both themselves and their 
adult families, may do well in supplying the house plentifully with the 
juvenile literature which, at:this season especially, is so profusely poured 
im upon us. 

Little Lasses and Lads, with coloured illustrations. By Oscar PLETscH. 
(Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday.) Three little children are sent to an old 
nurse, the wife of a farmer, to be out of the way of scarlet fever, and this 
is the story of their enjoyments and mishaps at the farm. Every-day 
incidents, and the novel appearance which these presented to unaccustomed 
eyes, are told in that simple way in which children delight.—Many Happy 
Returns of the Day. A Birthday Book. By CHARLES and Mary CowbEN 
Cuark. (C. Lockwood and Co.) <A birthday book about birthdays, 
birthday presents, birthday treats, birthday stories, all sorts of games and 
amusements, indoors and out, from pigeons to orreries, from driving and 
skating to riddles and private theatricals. It is a sort of omnium gatherum 
of young people’s amusements. — Stories and Pictures from Church 
History. By the Author of ‘Christian Manliness,’ &c. (Religious Tract 
Society.) The publishing firm whose name appears on the title-page is 
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a sufficient guarantee of the point of view and the spirit in which these 
stories are told. We need only say that they are well written, that both 
care, sense, and literary skill have been expended upon them, and 
that the sketches are arranged chronologically, so as to present a catena 
of the most striking incidents in Church history, from the persecutions of 
the first century to the death of Wycliffe in the fourteenth. It is an ad- 
mirable book for young people.—The (ood St. Louis and his Times. By 
Mrs. Bray. (Griffith and Farran) M. Guizot has just told the story of 
Louis LX. in Macmillan’s ‘Sunday Library ;’ almost simultaneously Mrs. 
Bray writes this more detailed history for young people. Although its 
grave and careful character raises it to the level of more pretentious his- 
tory, Mrs. Bray has had recourse to the best authorities, French and 
English; chiefly, however, she has drawn her materials from Joinville, 
and has produced the best as well as the most complete history of the St. 
Edmund of France that English literature possesses. We are glad to 
possess so careful and well-written a history of the reign of one of the 
purest and best monarchs that ever sat upon a European throne.—Tales 
of Old Travel. Re-narrated. By Henry Kinestey. (Macmillan and — 
Mr. Kingsley has hit upon the capital conception of epitomizing an 
putting into modern and popular language the tales of travel told by old 
travellers, from Marco Polo’s adventure in the land of Prester John to 
Dick Hartog’s discovery of Australia and the subsequent foundation of 
the British Empire therein, as narrated in the journal of Mr. White, 
Surgeon-General under Captain Philip, in 1787. Mr. Kingsley has 
epitomized some fourteen romantic narratives of travel, thus furnishing us 
with a kind of pocket Purchas. Mr. Kingsley has not the high literary 
qualities, the descriptive imagination and the artistic power of grouping of 
his brother Charles, but readers of his books will know that he has 
abundant dash, and that it is impossible for him to be dull. Some of the 
old chroniclers are tedious enough. Mr. Kingsley makes them as inter- 
esting as a romance, and the stories that he has to tell are full of daring 
adventure and surprising result. His is one of the books which will 
interest and absorb young and old alike.—Stories for My Children. By 
H. Knatcnsuti-Hucessen, M.P. (Macmillan and Co.) Mr. 
Hugessen’s book may fairly claim a place on the nursery shelf with 
‘Alice in Wonderland,’ ‘The Water Babies,” and ‘ Dealings with the 
Fairies.’ His genius in story-telling is less subtle and dainty than that of 
Mr. Kingsley and George Macdonald, but he has fairly earned his right 
to be presented with the freedom of the capital of Fairyland in a gold 
box. ‘ Puss-Cat-Mew,’ although perhaps a trifle too elaborate, is inimi- 
table. What a wealth of inventive genius is poured out upon our nurse 
epicures! What charming chroniclers Fairyland finds, and what weal 
it yields to those who know how to seek for it! Mr. Doyle’s pencil and 
Mr. Hugessen’s pen have this year idealized it wonderfully, and, old 
fogies as we are, we must confess that we have been unable to hand over 
these stories to our children until we ourselves have done much more 
than taste them.—Letters Everywhere. Stories and Rhymes for Children. 
By the Author of ‘The Dove, and other Stories of Old.’ (Seeley, Jackson, 
and Co.) A book for very little children, consisting of forty-eight stories 
and rhymes, arranged alphabetically, a rhyme and a story to each letter, 
and illustrated with well-executed wood engravings, by Théophile Schular. 
—Random Truths in Common Things. Occasional Papers from my Study 
Chair. By the Author of ‘ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.’ Those who re- 
member the keen and delicate observations, the skilful and gentle 
moralizing, and the literary beauty and fulness of ‘The Harvest of a 
Quiet Eye,’ will need uo urgency to acquaint themselves with a new boak 
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from the same pen. Most of the twenty papers in this volume appeared 
in the ‘Sunday at Home;’ they are descriptive, meditative, and moralizing, 
and are bound together by a charming introductory chapter, describing 
the parsonage and the study chair. The topics are such as ‘ Conversation,’ 
‘Silent Lives,’ ‘Musings among the Plough-lands,’ ‘Shadows,’ ‘ Home,’ 
&c. They are charming papers for Sunday reading, equally dainty in 
thought, spirit, and style. Reconciled ; or, the Story of Hawthorn Hall. 
By Epwrin Hopper. (Hodder and Stoughton.) A graceful, well-written, 
and touching story of family alienation, misfortunes, and reconciliation, 
embodying the twofold lesson of the misery of selfish worldliness and 
the goodness and power of youthful piety.—Overdale ; or, the Story of 
a Pervert. By EMMA JANE Wonzors. (James Clarke.) Miss Worboise 
has attempted to embody in a story, the Romish proclivities of the An- 
“oa party in the Established Church. Her hero is a clergymen, who 

ecomes a ‘ pervert’ to the Church of Rome. Assuredly she could not be at 
any loss for a prototype, many hundreds, if not some thousands, having ac- 
complished that transition since the Tractarian movement of Newman 
and Pusey. Miss Worboise professes to have based her story upon facts, 
and it would not be difficult to adduce instances in which fanaticism has 
induced clerical perverts to repudiate and renounce the — relation- 
ship and family responsibilities, as Miss Worboise represents her hero to 
have done. We suspect that in this, as in many other things, fiction would 
hesitate to adopt the facts of real life. Miss Worboise always writes care- 
fully and well, and although somewhat mournful, ‘ Overdale’ is a well- 
constructed, well delineated, and wholesome story.—The Golden} Fleece. 
By A. L. O. E. An amusing story of an old cynical miser, who was won 
to generosity himself, and to faith in the nobleness of others, by the 
sacrifice of her head of hair,—‘ The Golden Fleece,’—by Philomel, the 
heroine of the story.—Daisy’s Companions ; or, Scenes from Child Life. A 
Story for Little Girls. By the Author of Grandmamma’s Nest. (Bell and 
Daldy.) Daisy is a thoughtful, wondering, imaginative little thing, 
whose golden fancies and tender sympathies only clothe deep truths, 
although they somewhat puzzle Marston, her old nurse. Aunt Adeliza, 
with whom she has come from India to live, is like a hen with a duckling. 
The story is very charmingly written, full of dainty touches, wise mean- 
ings, and wholesome lessons, coloured with those hues of fairyland 
which so beautify the young dreams of life. The writer makes a near 
approach to those great gifts which a really good child’s book demands.— 
Isabel’s Secret ; or, a Sister’s Love. By the Author of ‘The Story of a 
Happy Little Girl.’ (T. Nelson and Sons.) A story with a moral. 
Isabel’s secret, the secret of victory and satisfaction, 1s a loving heart. 
—My First Voyage to Southern Seas. A Book for Boys. By W. H. G. 
Kineston. Old Jack. A Tale for Boys. By W. H. G. Kineston. A 
Voyage Round the World. A Book for Boys. By W. H. G. Kinestron. 
(London: T. Nelson & Sons.) Mr. Kingston writes with much of the 
grave earnestness, minuteness, and verisimilitude of De Foe. He carefully 
abstains from fine writing and sensational effects, and works what, even 
upon adult minds, much more upon boys, is a very effective spell. By a 
skilfully-contrived but not over-elaborate narrative, in which events suc- 
ceed each other with natural simplicity, exciting adventures are intro- 
duced, and much and minute geographical, nautical, and scientific know- 
ledge are wrought in, so as to make his stories as instructive as they are 
interesting. Better books for boys have not been written in this genera- 
tion.—Julian ; or, Scenes in Judea. By the Rey. WM. Ware. (London: 
Frederick Warne & Co.) Messrs. Warne have published this edition of 
‘ Julian’ as a companion volume to ‘ Rome and } Early Christians.’ It 
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‘4 a description by an imaginary contemporary of our Lord, of the 
thoughts and feelings excited by His ministry, miracles, and death, and 
by the rise of Christianity. Mr. Ware has great power of historical 
reproduction. We were greatly fascinated by ‘ Julian’ on its first appear- 
ance in our younger days, and it has not a its charm. It is serious, 
real, and graphic, and by placing the reader outside the Divine circle of 
our Lord’s life, greatly aids his conception of it.—Picture Teaching for 
Young and Old. By Janet Byrne. (London: Cassell & Petter.) A 
little book for teaching to read, by means of words and pictures in com- 
bination, conceived with much philosophy, and carried out very skilfully. 
Nothing can be pleasanter than thus to be beguiled into a knowledge of 
reading. The pictures are well executed. Sections are devoted to words, 
sentences, and easy lessons in natural history, geography, and the life of 
Christ.—The Franconia Stories. By Jacop (London: Hodder 
and Stoughton.) Few writers for young people have been more success- 
ful than Jacob Abbott. His simplicity of style, lightness of touch, 
freshness of feeling, and great skill in blending good principles with 
common household incident, so as exactly to hit the conception and senti- 
ment of boy nature, have perhaps never been surpassed. ‘The Franconia 
Stories,’ exhibiting in a very charming way the diversities of boys’ 
characters, the thoughtlessness of Stuyvesant, and the carelessness of 
Phonney, are among the most admirable of his productions. Messrs. 
Hodder have reproduced them in a very neat form.—The Life and Strange, 
Surprising Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, of York, Mariner, as related by 
Himself. By Dante DE For. (London: Cassell, Petter, & Galpin.) 
Messrs. Cassell have provided for young people a library edition of 
‘Robinson Crusoe,’ admirably printed, profusely illustrated, and mar- 
vellously cheap. What more need we say to commend the Pilgrim’s 
Progress of physical adventure.—Claudia. A Tale. By A. L. O. E. 
(London: T. Nelson & Sons.) The grace of A. L. O. E.’s pen, the 
gentle vivacity of her imagination, and the persuasive charm of her 
piety, are well known to all young readers. Although the list of her 
works fills a page, a new tale from her is always eagerly welcomed. In 
‘ Claudia,’ she aims to show the insufficiency for the highest ends of life 
of the greatest intellectual gifts. It is the old moral, goodness is 
greater than gifts, very charmingly wrought out.—Marie ; or, Glimpses of 
Life in France. (London: Bell & Daldy.) Marie is an Irish lady’s-maid, 
who travels in France with an English family, and narrates the incidents 
and impressions of her journey, with the view of conveying to English 
readers information concerning French manners and customs on the 
Loire. The descriptions of men and things are better than the descrip- 
tions of places. There is a vein of real humour in the description of 
Mrs. Smith and her donkey, Mr. Lalor and his horse, Miss Goodman and 
Tom, Dr. James and his plum-pudding, Biddy and her mistress, which 
is very rich, and indicates considerable artistic power. The book, 
although not very transcendent, is a very pleasant book to read, 
and is apparently a genuine record of personal travel.—Vestina’s 
Martyrdom. <A story of the Catacombs. By Emma Raymonp 
Prrman. (London: Hodder and Stoughton). Mrs. Pitman tells the 
story of Christianity in Rome up to the martyrdom of the Apostle Paul. 
She introduces many of the personages mentioned as being in Rome, 
in the Acts of the Apostles or in the Epistle to the Romans. Aquila and 
Priscilla, Andronicus, Alexander the Coppersmith, Demas, Marcus 
Perpetua, and others, including the Apostle himself, these she invests 
with personal relations and a personal history which she weaves into her 
story. Mrs. Pitman has not very much dramatic power or literary finish ; 
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nor is she ey accurate in either scholarship or style. But she has care- 
fully studied her subject, and she presents early Roman Christianity to 
us in a plausible, natural, and interesting way. It was the martyr age of 
the Church, and the narrative is somewhat sombre and painful. It will 
be read with the interest which Fox’s ‘ Martyrs’ excites, which is not the 
most desirable.—Gems from the Coral Islands. By the Rev. WM. GILL. 
(Yates and Alexander.) A cheap reprint of one of the most complete and 
interesting accounts of the South Sea Islands, and of missionary work 
therein, that we possess. It is fascinating as a romance, and as marvel- 
lous in the Gospel triumphs that it records as the Acts of the Apostles.—T'he 
Swiss Family Robinson ; a new and unabridged translation. With intro- 
ductions from the French of Charles Nodier. ‘ Nelson and Sons). 
Joachim Heinrich Kampe, tutor to Baron Humboldt, was the author of 
‘The Swiss Family Robinson.’ No wonder that Humboldt became the 
= traveller that ever lived, for clearly Kampe’s imagination would 

ave as much to do with his geographical instruction as his knowledge. 
How often Humboldt must have smiled as he compared with the reality 
the romantic conceptions of his old tutor! Capt. Marryat was ungracious 
enough to subject its nautical descriptions to scientific tests; as well sub- 
ject Munchausen’s travels to the discussion of the Geographical Society, 
or Robinson Crusoe’s experiences to the Political Economy Club. With 
the Spectator we say, ‘‘ Bother Capt. Marryat.”’ The book has a charm, aye, 
and a value that are far above all considerations of mere scientific accu- 
racy. Tens of thousands of young folks and old have read it with delight, 
and will do so again, and will learn a great deal of natural history 
from it. So, thanks to Messrs. Nelson for providing for us in this pleasant 
and elegant form the first unabridged translation that has been given to 
English readers, who will assuredly devour it with as little sense of 
tediousness as we feel in reading ‘Sir Charles Grandison.’—Little Maz. 
With Fifteen Etchings. By Rupotr GrIssLeR. (Seeley, Jackson, and 
Co.)—Little Max is a German cousin, who has lost his mother and comes 
to live with his English uncle and aunt. The story narrates the little 
difficulties and amusements caused by his German speech and ways. Its 
chief charm, however, will be some fresh children’s rhymes which it con- 
tributes to our English nursery lore, and which will become great favour- 
ites.—The Boy’s Own Book. (London: Lockwood and Co.) A compen- 
dium of rules for all kinds of sports, games, exercises, and pursuits for 
boys, whether in-doors or out-of-doors, on land or water, by the fireside, 
or on the ice. A perfect encyclopedia in its way. No boy should be 
without it.—The Way to Win. A Story of Adventure Afloat and Ashore. 
(Lockwood and Co.) Sensationalinthe extreme. A tale of fraud, plunder, 
robbery, shipwrecks, murders—enough to suffice for half-a-dozen stories, 
the great teaching of all which seems to be that resolute battling against 
difficulties, determination to control circumstances, and to resist tempta- 
tions, which are constantly met with in the way through life, is ‘the way 
to win’ success in this world. The tone of the book is not high; it is 
altogether ‘of the earth, earthy.’— Picture Natural History. (Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin). A book for the use of very youthful students in 
Zoology, Fossils, Geology, and Botany, illustrated with six hundred beau- 
tiful woodcuts of beasts, birds, fossils, and plants, with descriptive para- 
—_ adapted to the calibre of infant minds.—The Little Orphan. (Cassell, 

etter, and Co.) A simple tale of an orphan girl who was kindly cared for 
by poor neighbours, and whose history is designed to confirm the truth that 
‘God takes care of orphans.’—F rank Oldfield ; or, Lostand Found. A Tale 
By the Rev. T. P. Witson, M.A. (T. Nelson and Sons). A temperance 
tale, which needs no higher commendation than that it was selected from 
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eighty-four tales as entitled to the prize of £100, which was offered 
by the United Kingdom Band of Hope for a tale illustrative of Tem- 
perance in its relation to the young.—The Moth and the Candle; or, 
Lucy Woodville’s Temptation. (Religious Tract Society). A tale illus- 
trative of the deceitfulness of worldly pleasure, and the fatal conse- 
uences of hovering on the border-land between Christ and the world.— 
bia Paths of Honour and Dishonour: a Story on the Beatitudes. (London: 
Seeley, Jackson, & Halliday.) This beautifully-printed book consists of 
a series of conversations between a father and his children, in which the 
lessons of ‘the Beatitudes’ are explained, illustrated by examples, and 
brought home to the daily life of the nursery and the schoolroom. It is 
one of the prettiest of Christmas books, and is adorned with several deli- 
cately-tinted engravings.—How do I know? Walks and Talks with Uncle 
Merton. (Seeley, Jackson, & Co.) Another conversational book, the 
interlocutors bemg in this case an uncle with his nephews and niece, to 
whom, in lively chat, he endeavours to explain the mysteries of the five 
senses. He r fon communicates a good deal of useful information 
about seeing, hearing, touch, taste, and smell, and it is done in 
right pleasant fashion. The illustrations are good.— Old Merry’s 
Travels on the Continent. With numerous Illustrations. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) These notes of travel in France, Switzerland, and Rhine- 
land are written with Old Merry’s characteristic vivacity. He was fortu- 
nate enough to secure three fine, intelligent lads as his companions, and 
he describes the scenes through which they passed with much of the 
freshness of spirit of the young travellers, to whom an Alpine pano- 
rama and an Alpine sunset presented a new apocalypse of earth and 
heaven. We have no doubt but that many a young reader will be set 
longing to follow in the same track.—Pits and Furnaces ; or, Life in the 
Black Country. By Mrs. ALFRED PAYNE. (Hodder & Stoughton.) To 
most people, not inhabitants of the Black Country, that wonderful dis- 
trict is almost an appalling mystery. Its name, its appearance to the 
traveller as he rushes through its glaring fires by train at night, its 
dreary, desolate look by day, and the traditions which prevail of the fierce 
character of the working class, combine to invest it with a distinction by 
no means flattering. But the writer of these interesting sketches removes 
many prejudices, and almost compels us to believe that it is an enviable 
spot for residence. The family which settled there, determined to discover 
its merits and advan-ages, its pleasures and peculiarities, were well 
rewarded. The results of their endeavours are conveyed to us in this 
pleasant, chatty volume. It abounds with information that will be novel 
to many and interesting to all.—John Deane, of Nottingham: his Adven- 
tures and Exploits. By W. H. G. Kineston. (London: Griffith & 
Farran.) Adrift in a Boat. By W. H. G. Kinestron. (London: 
Hodder & Stoughton.) The Schoolboy Baronet. By the Hon. Mrs. 
GREENE. (London: Frederick Warne & Co.) These three are books for 
boys, full of marvellous adventures by sea and land, splendid descriptions 
and noble examples. We confess to have read them through every word 
to the last page with unabated interest, and then wished them longer. 
Mr. Kingston has long been famous for success in this difficult depart- 
ment of literature, and therefore needs no word of recommendation from 
us to the large, eager, unprejudiced constituency for whom he writes. 
John Deane, of Nottingham, was a real character, and in the history of 
his strangely-chequered career we obtain a graphic insight into English 
life and seamanship during the latter half of the seventeenth century. 
He was evidently the man for the stirring times in which he lived. ‘Mr. 
Kingston loves the sea himself, and knows the passion for it which is in 
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every a heart. He is quite at home in a naval battle, which he can 
describe like an eyewitness. In ‘ Adrift in a Boat’ we have exploits that 
will make many a youthful jacket heave with anxiety and suppressed 
ambition. We must avow that we found our eyebrows involuntarily 
raising themselves at the very extraordinary coincidences which always 
happened at the right moment, but we accepted them all in simple faith. 
In ‘The Schoolboy Baronet,’ the Hon. Mrs. Greene has enforced, in a 
most impressive story, the old lesson, that ‘ —_ goeth before destruc- 
tion, and a haughty spirit before a fall.’ The trouble which the poor 
young fellow brings upon himself is described with a vividness and dra- 
matic power that becomes to the reader truly painful. The authoress has 
a wonderful insight into boy-nature and boy-life. All we can say is— 
happy the authors who can write such books, and happier the boys who 
have the privilege of reading them. The three volumes have many excel- 
lent illustrations ; but the artist in ‘The Schoolboy Baronet’ could never 
have read the text for his engraving opposite page 92. ‘Sir Percy went 
into the duck-pond,’ according to the writer, ‘in top-boots, spurs, leather 
breeches,’ &c., but by a mysterious transformation the artist brings him 
out minus these things, and in an ordinary walking suit.—The Leisure 
Hour, 1869 (Religious Tract Society), maintains its high standard of 
excellence as a miscellany for the cottage and the parlour. The tact of 
the editor and the excellence of the contributions are very great. A good 
story of a miser and his will, a second series of Nile sketches, by Mr. 
Hopley, some excellent biographical sketches of living or recently de- 
ceased celebrities, a series of characteristic letters, some original fables, 
which, however, are not likely to supplant sop, are the principal fea- 
tures of this year’s volume.—The Sunday at Home. (Religious Tract 
Society.) Another handsome annual volume of this admirable periodical, 
which, in spite of many rivals, still holds its place as one of the best maga- 
zines for Sunday reading.—Old Merry’s Annual, 1869. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) Aunt Judy’s Christmas Volume for Young People. Edited by 
Mrs. ALFRED Gattry. (Bell & Daldy.) Pre-eminent among serials for 
the young are the two mentioned above. Old Merry, with his face like a 
Christmas apple, rubicund and wrinkled with cheery fun and healthy 
laughter, saying the wisest things in the jolliest way, and telling instruc- 
tive and healthy stories so jovially and clearly that a yawn is impossible ; 
eager eyes and open mouths crowd round him and feel it to be a shame 
when he has done. Bright in crimson or blue and gold, he is as gaily got 
up, and as richly fraught with wise fun and bright instruction as ever. 
Stories, puzzles, sermons, songs, old hands and new recruits, are gathered 
together in one of the very best of his annual budgets. It would be 
invidious to specify, but Mr. Kingston’s ‘ Adrift in a Boat’ claims pre- 
eminence as a story, ‘ Captain Cuttle’s Note-book’ as a repertory of senti- 
ments, sayings, and ‘Pits and Furnaces’ for interesting information. 
Aunt Judy is a more demure and staid old maid, with more of feminine 
refinement and delicacy, a higher genius perhaps, and a graver tone. 
She addresses herself to girls rather than to boys, and to teens rather 
than to decimals. There is no end to the instruction, sentiments, and 
amusement which she provides for us. We may specially commend 
Miss Clark’s clever reproductions of ‘ Lost Legends of the Nursery Songs,’ 
‘Sir Bevis de Culverleigh,’ ‘ Little Counts,’ and of course Hans Andersen’s 
stories, of which there are three. Blessings on the cheery old face of 
Old Merry, and on the gentle wisdom of Aunt Judy!—The Knight's 
Ransom. By L. VALENTINE. (London: Frederick ‘Mame and Co.) 


Until about twenty years ago, the writer tells us, the remains of a 
monument were to be seen in Cowarne Church, on which were two 
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effigies, the one of a Norman knight, the other of his wife, whose left 
arm was a stump, the hand which had been severed from it lying 
beside the knight’s effigy. Upon the legend connected with this 
monument the story is based. It isa tale of the Crusades, full of energy 
and rapid incident. The hero is a crusader under St. Louis, and is taken 

risoner at the fatal battle of Massoura, whence he is ransomed by the 

eroic self-sacrifice of Constance. It would be as unfair as indeed 
impossible to give any outline of the story, which is crowded with inci- 
dent, well-conceived and coloured in the spirit of those chivalrous times. 
Love, religion, war, and crime are strangely blended together. The 
author tells his story in the manner of an old chronicler, in a business- 
like straightforward way, without incumbering it with much moralizing. 
He has very skilfully constructed a somewhat complicated plot. We 
commend his story as worth the perusal of those who seek an hour’s 
relaxation from severer studies. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


Prophecy: a Preparation for Christ. Eight Lectures preached 
before the University of Oxford in the year 1869, on the 
Foundation of the late Rev. John Bampton. By R. 
Payne Soiru, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Oxford. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1869. 


The preface to these ‘ Bampton Lectures’ propounds sufficient reasons 
for not acceding to the conclusions of modern Biblical criticism as to the 
authorship of sundry portions of the Old Testament. The author shows 
the strangely discordant and contradictory results at which the ‘ higher 
criticism’ has arrived, and that the principal justification for every pre- 
sumptuous theory is the intense repugnance felt by modern positivism to 
admit anything so abnormal and preposterous as Divine forecasts of the 
future history of mankind. The first lecture boldly grapples with the 
difficulties unsolved in the hypothesis of the merely human origin of the 
Old Testament, and claims for the whole of it a prophetic and preparatory 
character. It was the record of the facts and the utterance of the thoughts 
which heralded the advent of the world’s Saviour. The lecture in which 
the accomplished author deals with the names applied to the prophets in 
Holy Scripture deserves careful perusal, and particularly so the fine con- 
trast between (Roéh) the seer, who was gifted with acute intelligence for 
sublunary as well as eternal things, the seer (Chozeh), the ‘ gazer,’ 
who saw visions and was lifted by ecstatic experiences above the region 
of phenomena, and the (Nabhi) prophetic man who, having heard the 
Divine call, and having felt within himself presentiments of future doom 
or glory, and being conscious of preternatural claims to say, ‘ Thus saith 
the Lord,’ was able to check the superstitions of the priest and the abso- 
lutism of the king. Thus, the prophet was, through the whole history of 
Israel, the true expression of the theocratic régime, the mediator between 
Jehovah and the people, the true link of connection between the law and 
Christ. The remarks which prepare the way for Dr. P. Smith’s careful 
treatment of the character and mission of Samuel are singularly interest- 
ing, in view of some of the recent arithmetical puzzles of Colenso. They 
show the high probability that the household of Israel which descended 
into Egypt consisted of several thousand persons, that the whole land of 
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Goshen was well occupied before the Exodus, not simply by the blood 
royal of Israel, but by the vast clans who were associated with the great 
chiefs of the tribes, and that the ‘ mixed multitude’ formed an important 
element in the military force. By many quiet touches he reduces to 
obvious verisimilitude the series of crass impossibilities which Bishop 
Colenso twisted out of the narrative, and with deep reverence for the letter 
of the Holy Scriptures, and with fine historic insight, presents the outline 
of the events which at length brought Samuel into the field. He portrays 
the whole history of the ‘schools of the prophets,’ and with dexterous 
finger makes a few unobtrusive references in Holy Scripture to the sons 
of the prophets, &c., which tell much concerning the entire institution. 
In it he sees the true depository of the sacred books, the teaching ordi- 
nance for all Israel, the source of the arts of medicine, of writing, and of 
music, the impulse to the revival preaching of those early times. Out of 
these schools, though not exclusively, sprang the divinely-called and 
gifted men who could beard monarchs on their throne, who could threaten 
and destroy idolatrous worship, who could heal disease by medical science 
aswell as bysupernatural aid, who became, by their close and steady perusal 
of the words of prophecy uttered by their predecessors and contemporaries, 
a compact and organized body, the source of whose authority was no suc- 
cession or prescriptive right or blood relationship, but the unmistakeable 
evidences of a Divine call. Thus, great light is thrown by our author on 
the ‘man of God and Bethel,’ on ‘ the disobedient prophet,’ on the career 
of Elijah, on the relation of Isaiah to Micah, and on a multitude of his- 
torical facts connected with the evolution of God’s purposes in the life 
and death of the Holy Nation. 

We call especial attention to the treatment of the prophecies of Jonah, 
Joel, Amos, and Micah, and to the way in which they are all shown to be 
preparing the true Israel to understand that, while utter destruction 
awaited the external form of their polity, the kingdom of Jehovah would 
yet include all nations and secure its greatest victories through the utter 
demolition of some of their proudest hopes. Dr. Smith shows, by the 
capital instance of the explicit prophecy of Jonah, that the Divine oracles 
were not absolute decrees, but were intended to produce repentance, recons 
ciliation with God, and that we have in these earlier prophecies prepara- 
tion for that which found full expression in the twofold predictions of the 
triumphant and suffering Messiah. It is not quite clear what ground he 
takes upon the question of the double sense of prophecy; and the general 
title of the Lectures would ead the reader to expect a more definite and 
detailed treatment of all the so-called Messianic prophecies. Two able 
lectures on Isaiah and an extra lecture on the Jewish interpretation of 
the prophecies, which, by the way, cannot compare in clearness or detail 
with Mr. Westcott’s excellent ‘Introduction to the Study of the Gospels,’ 
complete one of the most successful of the noble series of Bampton 
Lectures. It will, we think, take rank with Mr. Liddon’s and Dr. 
Mozley’s. Alive to the vast unrest of thought in these days, it strikes the 
ringing notes of high faith and hope. There is not a vestige of illiberality 
or narrowness of sentiment. There are many signs of profound acquaint- 
ance with the great theme that is so eloquently and wisely treated. 


The remainder of theological portion of Contemporary Literature 
is necessarily deferred to the next number. 
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